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Few subjects have agitated this country more 
deeply than the important question of the abolition 
of the Slave Trade ; if we except, what was its final 
and necessary consequence, the extinction of Slavery 
itself. The wrongs of injured Africa seemed at 
length to have come up in remembrance before 
God, and the days of mourning to be approaching 
to their end. Tlie strife of politics and the passions 
of contending parties gave way to the great cause 
of humanity, and a Pitt and a Fox, supported by 
many of their respective adherents, here met on 
common and neutral ground. The walls of parlia- 
ment re-echoed with the tones of an eloquence the 
most sublime and impassioned, because it is the 
generous emotions of the heart that invigorate the 
intellect, and give to it a persuasive and command- 
ing power. In the mean time the mammon of 
unrighteousness was not inactive ; commercial cu- 
pidity and self-interest raised up a severe and 
determined resistance, which protracted the final 
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settlement of this question for nearlj tutrenty years. 
But its doom was sealed. The moral feeling of 
the country pronounced the solemn verdict of con- 
demnation, long before the decision of Patiiament 
confirmed that verdict by the authority and sanc- 
tion of law. William WOberforce, Esq., the great 
champion of this cause, who had pleaded its rights 
with an eloquence that had never been surpassed, 
and a perseverance and ardour that no opposition 
could subdue, lived to see the traffic in slaves 
declared illegal by a legislative enactment ; his own 
country rescued from an injurious imputation ; and 
himself distinguished by the honourable and nobly 
earned title of The Liberator of Afruxu* 

We have already stated that Cowper was urged 
to contribute some popular ballads in behalf of this 
benevolent enterprise, and that he composed three, 
one of which has appeared at the close of the last 
volume. We now insert another production of the 
same kind, which we think possesses more pathos 
and spirit than the former. 

TBB MEG bo's COMPLAINT. 

Forced from home and all its pleasures, 

Afric's coast I left forlorn ; 

To increase a stranger's treasures. 

O'er the raging billows borne. 

Men from England bought and sold me, 

Paid my price in paltry gold ; 

But, though slave they have enrolL'd,me, 

Minds are nerar to be sold. 

* The slave trade was abolished in the year 1807*; declared 
to be felony, in 1811 ; and to be piracy, in 18$^. 
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Still is thought a« free as erer, 
What are England's rights, I ask. 
Me from my delights to sever. 
Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fkecy locks and blade eomplezion 
Cannot forfeit Nature's cUim ; 
Skins maj differ, bat affection 
Dwells in white and black the same* 

Wbj did all-creating Nature 
Make the plant for which we toil 1 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water. 
Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, je masters iron-hearted. 
Lolling at your jorial boards. 
Think how many backs hare smarted 
For the sweets your cane afibrds. 

Is there, as ye soo&etimeB tell us, 
Is there one who reigns on highl 
Has he bid you buy and sell us, 
Speaking from his throne, the sky? 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges. 
Matches, blood-extorting screwsy 
Are the means that duty urges. 
Agents of his will to use 1 

Hark ! he answers — wild tornadoes. 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks ; 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 
Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 
Afric's sons should undergo, 
Fix'd their tyrants' habitations 
Where his whirlwinds answer — No. 

By our blood iH A/tic wasted. 
Ere our necht received the ehmn ; 
3if thejttiierm that toe tasted, 
Crossing in your btf.rks tk& main ; . , , 

B 2 
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By our sufferings, tince ye brought %u 
To the taan^degrading mart 
All m8tain*d by patience, taught tu 
Only by a brokeji heart : 

Deem our nation brutes no longer. 
Till some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard, and stronger. 
Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers. 
Prove that you have hvMan feelings. 
Ere you proudly question ours / 

See, Poems. 

To the Christian and philosophic mind, which is 
accustomed to trace the origin and operation of 
principles that powerfully affect the moral dignity 
and happiness of nations, it is interesting to inquire 
what is the rise of that high moral feeling, that 
keen and indignant sense of wrong and oppression, 
which form so distinguishing a feature in the cha- 
racter of this country ? Why, too, when the crime 
and guDt of slavery attached to France, to Portu- 
gal, to Spain, to Holland, and abore all to America, 
not less justly than to ourselves, was Great Britain 
the first to lead the way in this noble career of 
humanity, and to sacrifice sordid interest to the 
claims of public duty? 

This inquiry is by no means irreleyant, because 
the same question suggested itself to the mind of 
Cowper, and he thus answers it — 

The cause, though worth the sesFCb, may yet e^de 
Conjecture and remark, however shrewd* 
They take perhi4>8 a wedl-directed wo. / 
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Who seek it in kU elimuU mnd Hiifram*. 
Liberal in all things else, yet Nature here 
With stem severity deals oat the year. 
Winter invades the spring, and often poors 
A chilling flood on summer's drooping flowers ; 
Unwelcome rapoars quench autumnal bessns, 
Ungenial blasts attending curl the streams ; 
The peasants urge their harFOst, ply the fork 
With doable toil, and shiver at their work ; 
Thus with a rigour , for his good detigned. 
She rears her favourite man cfall manUnd. 
Hi* form ro6usl and of eUuHc t&ne. 
Proportioned well, halfmutele and half hone. 
Supplies with warm activity and force 
A mind well-lodged, and masctUine ofcouree, 
Hence liberty, sweet lihorty inspires, 
' And keeps etlioe his fierce but nobU fires.* 

Table Talk. 

< * The following lines, from Goldsmith's *< Traveller," have 
always been justly admired, and are so much in unison 
with the verses of Cowper, quoted above, that we feel per- 
feuiiddd we shall eonsnltthe taste of the reader by insetting therm. 

' '' Fired'sit the nonnd, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than finned Hydaspes glide ! 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 
lliere gentle music melts on every spny; 
Creation's mildest charms are tiiere oombioied, 
> > Estiemes are only in. the master*!! mind. 
, ;^ Stern o'er each bosom reason holds her state. 
With daring aims irregularly great. 
Pride in their port, defiance in Aeir eye; 
*' iti«ft^tt(»Loi^ of human Inad pass by^ 
Intent ek'fail^h deeigvs^ a thowghtfui band, 
By forma ttafaBhioooAf heah froon Nature's haiid ; 
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The foundation of this high national feeling must 
evidently be ' sought in the causes here specified. 
To these may be added the influence arising from 
the constitution of our government, the character 
of our institutions, and the freedom with which 
every subject undergoes the severe ordeal of public 
discussion. 

May it always be so wisely directed, as never to 
incur the risk of becoming the foaming and heed- 
less torrent; but rather resemble the majestic 
river, so beautifully described by the poet Denham : 

'* Strong without rage, without overflowing (nW* 

Coopfr'$ mu. 

It is due, however, to the venerable name of Gran- 
ville Sharp, to record, more particularly, the zeal with 
which he called forth and fostered these feelings, and 
devoted his time, his talents, and his labours, in expos- 
ing the cruelty and injustice of this nefarious traffic. 
He brought it to the test of Scripture. He refuted 
those arguments which pretended to justify the 
practice, from the supposed authority of the Mosaic 
law, by proving that the servitude there mentioned 
was a limited service, and accompanied by the year 
of release ''^ and jubilee. He cited passages from 

Fierce in their native hardiness of 9011I, 

True to imagined right, above control ; 

While e'tn the peasant boasts these rights tp sfAQ, 

And learns to venerate himself as man." 

The celebrated Dr. Johnson <moe quoted these lines, with so 
much personal feeling and interest, that the tears are said to 
have atSKted into his i^8j«*-6ee Bt§wW$ L^ &f Johmmu 

• " In th« seventh year tht)tt iaialt"fet him go £ree from 
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that lawi expreasly prohibiting and condenming it. 
^ Thou shaU not oppress a stxcmgery for ye know the 
h^art of a strangtr^ seeing ye were sttwngers in the 
land of Egypt." Exod. xxiii. 9. << If a strange 
Aojoum with thee, in your land, ye shall. not vex 
the stranger/' &c &c " Thou shaU love him cu thy" 
self*' Lev. xix. 33. " Love ye therefore the 
stranger^ for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt." Deut. x. 17 — 19. He showed at large 
that slavery was directly opposed to the genius and 
fifurit of the Gospel, which connects all mankind in 
the bonds of fellowship and love. He adduced the 
beautiful and affecting remark of St. Paul, who, in 
his address to Philemon, when he beseeches him to 
take back his servant Onesimus, observes, and yet 
'^ not now as a servant^ but above a servanty a brother 
beloved^ speciaUy to me, but how muck more unto 
theey both in thejlesh and in the Lordr Ver. 16. 

After urging various other arguments, and insist- 
ing largely, in his *' Law of Retribution," on the 
extent and enormity of the national sin, and its 
fearful consequences, he draws an affecting picture 
of the desolation of Africa, quoting the following 
words of his illustrious ancestor, Archbishop Sharp : 
'< That Africa^ which is not now more fruitful of 
monsters, than it was once of excellently wise and 
learned men ; that Afrtooy which formerly afforded 
us -oar ClemenSy our Origeny our TertuUiany our 
Cypriany our Augustiney and many other extraordi- 
n^y lights in the church of God ; that^mot^ Afrtcoy 

tbae. And whoa thou sendest bim out firee from theft, thoa 
sba^ not let him go tway empty." Deot xr. It, IS. 
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in whose- soil Cirig^ktmfy did j^uri ve so proi^g^iisiljrs 
and which could boast <^so many flourishingchurph^i^ 
^las ! i* now a wiMemess^ < The wild boar out of 
the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of th^ 
field doth devour it,' ' and it bringeth forth nothij^ 
but bryars and thorns.' " 

Su(^ were the appeals of Granville Sharp to the 
generati(Hi< that is now swept away by the rapid 
current of time. The grave has entombed their 
prejudices. The great judgment day will pro- 
nounce the final verdict. It is a melancholy proof 
of the slow progress of truth, and of the influence 
of prejudice and error, that De Las Casas pleaded 
the injustice of slavery, before the Emperor Charles 
V. nearly three hundred years from the present 
time ; and that it required this long and protracted 
period, before the cause of humanity finally tri- 
umphed; and even then, the triumph was restrict^ 
to the precincts of one single kingdom. That king- 
dom is Great Britain I Five millions are said to be 
still reserved in bondage and oppression.^ May 
this foul stain be speedily effaced; and civilized 
nations learn that they can never found a title to 
true greatness, till the rights of humanity and jus- 
tice are publicly recognised and respected ! 

We could have dwelt with delight on the zeal of 
Ramsay and Clarkson, but our limits do not allow 

« 

* It is computed that there are two millions of slaves, be- 
longing to the United States of America; a similar number in 
the Brazils ; and that the remainder are under the control of 
other governments. 
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lorther tRgtt^otif and the name of C<mper de* 
mands and mefits our attention. 

Hbwmach the caose is indebted to his zeal and 
btoevolence, maj be collected from the following 
detracts. 

Cvi0t tboa, and honoured with a Chiistiaii numb, 
' - Bay what ia womaa-hom, and feol no ahama ; 
^ Trade in the hlood of innocence, and plead 

Expedience aa a wazrant for the deed 1 

So may the wolf, whom famine haa made hold 

To quit the foreat and xnTade the fold : 

So may the raffian, who with ghostly glide, 
( Daggear in hand, steak cloae to your bedaides 

^pthe, hut his emergence forced the door. 

He found it inconvenient to be poor. 

Charity, 

The Terses, which we next insert, unite the in** 
^ration of poetrj with the manly feelings of the 
Englishman, and the ardour of genuine humanity. 

I would not hare a Slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fim me while I sleep, 
Jind tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn'd. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized abore all price, 
I had much rather be myself the sUto, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home. — Then why abroad 1 
And they themselves, once fwried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their lunga 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
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They touch our country, and their shscldes falL* 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through every vein * ' 

Of all your empire ; that, where Britain's pow'r 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.'* 

The Tash^The Time-piece. 

But, highly as we appreciate the manly spirit of 
the Englishman, and the ardour of the philanthropist, 
in the foregoing verses, it is the Missionary Feelinff, 
glowing in the following passage, that we most ad- 

* The force and beauty of this passage will be best under- 
stood by the following statement. A slave, of the name of 
Somerset, was brought over to England from the WestTndies, 
by his master, Mr. Stewart. Shortly after, he absented him- 
self, and refused to return. He was pursued and arrested, 
and by Mr. Stewart's orders forcibly put on board a ship, 
the captain of which was called Knowles. He was there de- 
tained in custody, to be carried out of the kingdom and sold. 
The case being made known was brought before Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, in the Court of King's Bench, June 33, 
177S* The judgment of Lord Mansfield, on this occasion, 
was as follows:—** A foreigner cannot be imprisoned here, on 
the authority of any law existing in his own country. The 
power of a master over his servant is different in all counljias, 
more or less limited or extensive ; the exercise of it therefbve 
must always be reg^ated by the laws of the place whete ex- 
ercised* The power claimed by this return was never in use 
here. No master ever was allowed here to take a slave by 
force, to be sold abroad, because he had deserted from bis 
service, or for any other reason whatever. We cannot say 
the cause set forth by this return is allowed or approved of 
Ay the lawe of this kingdom, and therefore the man mtift be die^ 
dwrged,** ** In other wards" says a report of the case, ** a 
negro slave, coming from the eolaniet into Great Britain^ becMtes 
ipso facto Free" 
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mire, as expressing the only true mode of jrequiting 
injured Africa. Let us not think that we have dis- 
charged the debt by an act of emancipation/ In 
conferring the boon of liberty, we restore only that, 
of which they ought never to have been deprived. 
Restitution is not compensation. We have granted 

* With what feelings of deep gratitude ought we to record 
the final emancipation of eight hundred thousand Negfroes, in 
the West India Colonies, by an act which passed the British 
legislature, in the year 1834, dating the commencement of that 
memorable event from August the 1st. The sum of twenty mil- 
Konft was voted to the proprietors of slaves, as a compensation 
for any loss they might incur. Mr. Wilberforoe was at this time 
OB his dying bed, as if his life had been protracted to witness 
this noble consummation of all his labours. When he heard 
of this splendid act of national g^erosity, he lifted up his 
fiMible hands to heaven, exclaiming, *< Thmtk Ood, that I htae 
Hoed to see my country give twenty million$ to aMuh daoery" 

The noble grant of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
(to eommemorate this great event) of a copy of a New Testa- 
ment and Psalter to every emancipated negro that was able to 
read, deserves to be recorded on this occasion. The measure 
originated in a suggestion of the Rev. Hugh Stowell. It was 
computed that, out of a population of eight hundred thousand 
negroes, one hundred and fifty thousand were capable of read- 
ing, and that an expenditure of twen^ thousand pounds 
would be necessary to supply this demand. Forty tons etMe 
measure of New Testaments were destined to Jamaica aloncm The 
Coloniid Department was willing to assist in the transfer, but 
tiie Oovemment packets were found to be too small for this 
porpoaeu It is greatly to the honour of some ship-owners, 
distinguished for their benevolence and public i^irit, in the 
city of London, that they offered to convey this valuable de- 
posit, free of freightage and expense, to its place of deetina- 
tioB. The sum of fifteen thousand pounds was eventually 
eontributed. 
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coifiipentation to the pvofHrietdr, but where h the- 
eompenflation to the negro ? Nerer will the aoou*- 
miiUited wrongs of ages be redressed, till we soy ta 
the Babk sons of Africa, Be&old your God, We 
have burst the chains from the body, let us now 
exmy^y to them the tidings of a nobler freedom* . a* 
defirerance from a worse captivity than even African 
bondage and oppression. Let us announce to th^n 
that God '<hath made of one blood all nations o£ 
men, that dwell on the face of the earth*'" Act$, 
xvii. 26. Let their minds be expanded by instruCr 
tioii^ and the Bible, that great charter of salvaJtipOy 
be circulated wherever it can be read, that thuf^ 
Britain may acquire a lasting and an honourable 

title to their gratitude and love. 

< 

, X Inform his mind ; one flash of heavenly day 

Would heal his heart, and melt his chains away, 

" Beauty for ashes** is a gift indeed, 
' And slaves, by truth enlarged, are doubly freed. 

Then would he say, rubiMstive at thy feet, i 

. While gratitude and iove made service sweet, 

" My dear deliverer out of hopeless night. 

Whose Ifounty Bought me but to give me light, 

I was a bondman on my native plain. 

Sin forged, and ignorance made fast, the chain ; 

Tky t^ hose shed instmction as the dew, 
J Ttmght'me whtft path to ^un, and what pursue y 
f . ' Farevi^l my former joys! I sigh no more 

For Africans once loved, benighted shore ; 

Serving a benefactor, I am free. 

At my best home, ifnot exiled from thee, '^ . « 

^ ' ' « efuaity^'-, 

'- ' ' ■'' •. "J i' ' .'i; . I il . J . Ill 

Thait fithiopia shaU«nd dayisir^h outhfCibiUfuii 
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unto God we have the assiiranee of a spedfic pro- 
phecy, as well as the' general declarations of sacred 
scriptare. ** Ali the ends of the toorld ehaU remtm* 
her and turn unto the Lordy and all the kmdreth 
(jf^ the nations shall worship hrfore theeJ* At what 
tkne or in what manner the prophecy will be accom- 
^ished it is not for us to determine. But should it 
please Divine Providence that the light of the gos^ 
pel, through the instrumentality of Britain, should 
fi#st spring fOTth from among that people in our own 
W^st India colonies, the land of their former ser«* 
vitude and oppression; should they subsequently^ 
with bowels yearning for their own country, see fit 
to return, seized with a desire to communicate to 
the land of their nativity that gospel, the power of 
which they have previously felt for themselves ; and 
should the hitherto inaccessible and unexplored parts 
of that vast continent thus become evangelised, 
such an event will furnish one of the most remark- 
able instances of an over-ruling Power, educing 
good out of positive evil, ever recorded in the annals 
of mankind. 

We beg to add one more remark. The Blacks are 
considered to be the descendants of Ham, who first 
peopled Africa. It pleased God to pronounce an 
awful curse on him and his posterity. *< Cursed be 
Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be." For 
the long period of four thousand years has that curse 
impended over th^ir heads* They have drunk the 
cup of bitterness to its lowest dregs. We conceive 
this terrible interdict to be now approaching to its 
tennihadion* The curse b^an to be repeided, in 
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party when the abolition of slavery was first pro- 
claimed by a British parliament. This was the seed 
time of the future harvest : the example of Britain 
cannot be exhibited in vain : other nations must fol- 
low that example, or suffer the consequences of their 
neglect. They must concede the liberty which is 
the great inherent right of all mankind, or expect 
to behold it wrested from them amidst scenes of 
carnage and blood. Policy, justice, and humanity, 
therefore, require the concession. We have said 
that the repeal of the curse had begun in part : it 
will be completed when civil privileges shall be con- 
sidered to be only the precursors of that more glo- 
rious liberty flowing from the communication of the 
gospel of peace. Then will Africa be raised vs^ from 
her state of moral degradation, and be elevated to 
the rank and order of civilized nations. Then will 
she once more boast of her Cj^rians, her Tertul- 
lians, and her Augustines; and the voice of the 
Lord, speaking from his high and holy place, will 
proclaim to her sable and afflicted sons, ^< Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 

Lord hath arisen upon thee." '' There is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 

harian, Scythian^ bondy nor free : but Christ is ail, 

and in alL** Col. iii. IL 

How sweetly does the muse of Cowper proclain:^ 

the blessings of this spiritual liberty I • ; 

But there is yet a liberty, unsung 

By poets, and by senators unprais'd, 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the pdw^n 

Of eartk and hell cpnfad'rate taka away 3 
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A liberty wbiofa pendoutioo, 6niid, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind : 
Which whoso tastes can be enslav'd no more. 
'Tis liberty of heart, deriv'd from heav'n. 
Bought with His blood, who gave it to mankind. 
And seel'd with the same token. It is held 
Bj charter, and that charter sanotion'd siire 
Bj th' nnimpeachable and awful oath 
And promise of a God. His other gifts 
All bear the rojal stamp, that speaks them his, 
They are august ; bat this transcends them all. 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 
And all are slares beside. There's not a chain 
That hellish foes, confed'rate for his harm. 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and, though poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose maosions glitter in his sight. 
Calls the delightful scen'ij all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his. 
And the resplendent rivers. His t' enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can hA to heav'n an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say — '* My Father made them all ! '* 

Winter Morning Walk, 

The interesting nature of the subject and its po- 
pularity at the present moment must plead our ex- 
cuse for these lengthened remarks and extracts. 
But we were anxious to prove how much this great 
cause of humanity was indebted, in the earlier stages 
of its progress, to the powerful appeals and repre- 
sentations of Cowper, 

We now resume- the Correepondence. 
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TO MRS. HILL.« 

Weston Lodge» March 17, 1788. 

My dear Madam — A thousand thanks to you for 
your obliging and most acceptable present, which I 
received safe this evening. Had you knowli my 
occasions, you could not possibly have timed it 
more exactly. The Throckmorton family, who 
live in our neighbourhood, and who sometimes take 
a dinner with us, were, by engagement made with 
them two or three days ago, appointed to dine with 
us just at the time when your turkey will be in per- 
fection. A turkey from Wargrave, the residence 
of my friend, and a turkey, as I conclude, of your 
breeding, stands a fair chance, in my account, to 
excel all other turkeys; and the ham, its (com- 
panion, will be no less welcome. 

I shall be happy to hear that my friend Joseph 
has recovered entirely from his late indisposition, 
which I was informed was gout ; a distemper which, 
however painful in itself, brings at least some com- 
fort with it, both for the patient and those who love 
him, the hope of length of days, and an exemption 
from numerous other evils. I wish him just so 
much of it as may serve for a confirmation of this 
hope, and not one twinge more. 

Your husband, my dear madam, told me, some 
time since, that a certain library of mine, concern- 
ing which I have heard no other tidings these five- 

* Private Correspondence. 
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and twentj years, is sttU in betDg.f Hue and cry 
have been made after it in Old Palace Yard, but 
faitherto in yain. If he can inform a bookless stu- 
dent in -what regiei^ or in what nook, his long-kmt 
volumes may be found, he will render me an iapor- 
^amt service. 

I am likely to be fVunished soon with shelves^ 
,whicb my cousin of New Norfolk-street is about to 
send me ; but furniture for these sh^es I shaD no^ 

« 

jfr^sently procmre, unlesp by recovering my stray 
authors. I am not young enough to think of mek- 
mg a new collection, and shall pr(^ably possess 
myself of few books hereafter but such as I may put 
forth myself, which cost me nothing but what I can 
better spare than money — time and consideration. 

i beg, my dear madam,, that you will give my 
love to my friend, and believe m^ with the warm- 
est sense of his and your kindness, 

Your most obliged and affectionate 



TO THE REV. JOHN NEWION.* 

Weston Lodge, March 17, 1788. 

My dear Friend — The evening is almost worn 
away while I have been writing a letter, to which I 
was obliged to give immediate attention. An ap- 
plication from a lady, and backed by you, could not 

t Cowper*s books had been lost, owin^ to his ongiaal ill- 
ness, and his sadden remoyal to St. Alban's. 
* Private Correspondency.. , , ?•: • 

VOL. IV. C 
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be less than irresistible. That lady, too, a daughter 
of Mr. Thornton's.^ Neither are • these words of 
course : since I returned to Homer in good earnest, 
I turn out of my way for no consideration that I can 
possibly put aside. 

With modem tunes I ma. unacquainted, and hayie 
theaeeEbre accommodated my verse to an old one ; 
mt so old, however, but that there will be songd^s 
Ibund old enough to remember it. The song is 4Mi 
admiimble one for which it was made, and, though 
poUiicaU nearly, if not quite, as serious as mine. /Qn 
such a subject as I had before me, it seems imposi- 
sible not to be seriou& I shall be happy if it mieat 
wiUi your and Lady Balgonie's approbation. 

Of Mr. Bean I could say much ; but have only 
time at present to say that I esteem and love him. 
On some future occasion I shall speak of him more 
at laxg& 

We rejoice that Mrs. Newton is better, and wish 
nothing more than her complete recovery. Dr. Fofd 
is to be pitied.t His wife, I suppose, is going, .to 
heavai ; a journey which she can better afford to 
take than he to part with her. 

I am, ray dear friend, with our united love to y^pu 
aU three, most truly yours, 

w.a 

* Lady Balgonie. 

t th. Ford was Vicar of Melton Mowbray, w^U known and 
respected, and a particular friend of Mr. Neirloi^'a*, 
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TO TH& RBV» WALTBR BAGOT, 

« 

Much 19, 1789« 

My dear Friend — The spring is come, bnt not J 
stippose that ^»ing which our poets have eele- 
brMed. So I judge at least by the extreme severity 
t]f the season, sunless skies and freeBing blastSy awrv 
passing all that we experienced in the depth of 
inittefr. How do you dispose of yourself in this 
hcTwling month of March ? As for me, I walk dailjv 
be the weather what it may, take bark* and wvite 
V^ses. By the aid of such means as these I com* 
bat the north-east wind with some measure of muh 
ce^ and look forward, with the hope of enjoying it, 
to the warmth of summer. 

' Have you' seen a little volcane, lately pdblished, 
entitled, « The Manners of the Great ?" It is said 
to have been written by Mr. Wilberforce, but whe- 
ther actually written by him or not, is undoubtedly 
the work of some man intimately acquainted widi 
fhe saliject, a gentleman, and a man of letters** 1£ 
it makes the impression on those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, that may be in some degree expected from 
his arguments, and from his manner of pressing 
thetn,' it will be well. But you and I have lived 
long enough in the world to know that the hope of 
a genera) refonnation in any class of men whatever, 
or of women eithet) may easily be too sanguine*- 

I have now given the last revisal to as much of 

* The author of this work proved to be Miss Hannaji More. 

c2 
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my translation as was ready for it, and do not know 
that I shall bestow another single stroke of my pen 
on that part of it before I send it to the press. My 
business at present is with the sixteenth book, in 
which I have made some progress, but have not yet 
actually sent forth Patroclus to the battle. My first 
translation lies always before me ; line by line I 
examine it as I proceed, and line by line reject it. 
I do not, however, hold myself altogether indebted 
to my critics for the better judgment that I seem to 
exercise in this matter now than in the first in- 
stance* By long study of him^ I am in fi&ct become 
much more familiar with Homer than at any time 
heretofore, and have possessed myself of such a taste 
of his manner, as is not to be attained by mere 
cursory reading for amusem,ent. But, alas ! tis afl^r 
all a mortifyiAg consideration that the msyiority of ray 
judges hereafter, will be no judges of this. Gr<ecum 
esif fumpoUH legi^ is a motto that would suit nine 
in ten of those who will give themselves airs about 
it, aod pretend to like or to dislike. Nq matter. 
I know I shall please yout because I know what 
pleases you, and am sure that I have done it 
Adieu! my good friend. 

Ever affectionately yours> 



Cowper alludes in the fbllowing lettei>s to the 
progress of his rerskm, and the obstruettonBto the 
negro cause. 
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TO SAMUSL ROSE, ESQ. 

Weston, Msrch 89, 1788. 

My dear Friend — ^I rejoice that you have so suc- 
cessfully performed so long a journey without the 
aid of hoofs or wheels. I do not know that a 
journey on foot exposes a man to more disasters 
than a carriage or a horse ; perhaps it may be the 
safer way of travelling, but the novelty of it im- 
pressed me with some anxiety on your account. 

It seems almost incredible to myself that my com- 
pany should be at all desirable to you, or to any man. 
Jlsnow so little of the world as it goes at present, 
and laboiB* generally under such a depression of 
spirits, especially at those times when I could wish 
to be most cheerful, that my own share in every 
conversation appears to me to be the most insipid 
thing imaginable. But you say you found it otiier- 
wise, and I will not for my own sake doubt your 
sincerity: de gtistibus turn est dupuUmdum^ and since 
such is yours, I shall leave you in quiet possession 
of it, wishing indeed both its continuance and in- 
crease. I shall not find a properer place in m^ch 
to say, accept of Mrs. Unwin's acknowledgements, 
as well as mine, for the kindness of your expressions 
on this subject, and be assured of an undissembling 
welcome at all times, when it shall suit you to give 
us your company at Weston. As to her, she is one 
of the sincerest of the human race, and if she re- 
ceives you with the appearance of pleasure^ it is 
because she feels lU , Her behaviour on ^uch. occa- 
sions is with her an affair of conscience?^ and she 
dares no more look a falsehood than utter one. 
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It' is iilniost time to teB you, that I have re- 
ceived die bodks safe ; they have not kiffered the 
least detriment by the way, and I lun much obliged' 
t(* you for them. If my translation should be a Ht^ 
tie delayed in consequence of this favour of yotlrs^ 
y6ti^ must take the blame on yourself. It is iih-^ 
pbssMble not to read the notes of a commentator S(f 
learned, so judicious, and of so fine a taste as' Dr. 
Clarke,* having him at one's elbow. Though he has 
been but few hours under my roof, I have already 
peeped at him, and find that he will be instar 
omnium to me. They are such notes exactly as I 
wanted A translator of Homer should ever have 
somebody at hand to say, << that's a beauty," lest he 
sl^piild dumber where his author does not, not ^nly 
dl^pceqiating, by such inadvertency^ the work ^ his 
orjigf i^al, but depriving perhaps his own pf ai;i em- 
b^lli^hm^pt, which wanted only to be noticed* . 
,, It you hear ballads 9ung in the streets oi^ the 
h^r4ships of the negroes in the islands they s^te {>rov, 
l^ly,n^ine.:i- 1% mu3t be an honour to any man to 
bi^y^g^V'Si^ ft strok0/to that chain, however feeble. I 
^^ar (iqTf /eyer that th^ a;ttempt will fail. Tl^ U^^ng^ 
Hfrhidt^ haye Ifttely reached me from London copjc^i^r 
jpg it are not the most encouraging. While tb^ 
mtUfcter slept, or yirns bi^t slightly, adverted, to, thcj 
Skigli^h 9Qly had their share of shai^^e in^pommoi^, 
with other nations on account of it. But, since it has 

• * Well Inowti for bi9 c«lebrftt«d works; on the «« Batag and 
Attifbfites or Ood/^ bnfl t]i« « Evidenced of 'NMtttsl lad R^*- 
t^didcKinellgiiMi.'* .' ' - . . i-.o- J ..■•■. .. .-•' ;. i/i ^;/ 

t They wore, after all, never appropriated to^^ll^'1^^¥6€{ 
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been canvassed and searched to the bottom^ si^ce 
the. public attention has been rivetted to the horri- 
ble scheme, we can no longer plead either that w^ 
did not know it, or did not think of it. Woe.be 
to us if we refuse the poor captires the redress t^ 
which, they have so dear a right, and prove our- 
selves* in the sight of God and men> indiffereai to 
all considerations but those of gain I * 

Adieut 

W. c. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

Tbd Lodge, Marok Si, 1788. 

My dearest Cousin — ^Mrs. Throckmorton has pro- 
mised to write to me. I beg that, as oflen as you shall' 
see her, you will give her a smart pinch, and say, ** Have 
you written to my Cousin ?" I build all my hopes 
of her performance on this expedient, and for' so 
doing these my letters, not patent, shall be your 
sufficient warrant. You are thus to give her . tftle 
Question till she shall answer, " Yes." I have writ- 
ten one more song, and sent it. It is called ^ehe 
** Morning Dream," and may be sung to the tunc ttf 
TWeed-Side, or any other tune that will Suit It, fbr 
I' am not nice on that subject. I would have tiC/pied 
ii for you, had I not ahnost filled my sheet wiilh^t 

* The interests of commerce were too much at Tariance wiUi 
lk». gmat- eaase of bomani^ mot to oppose a lo«g an^ per- 
soroiiog lesiflitaiioo to its progress in parliamemt. Thoaf^ 
Mr. Pitt supported the measure, it was not made ac g^vfm- 
mcotqpeatimi*. . , >. . 



it ; but noVf m^r dear, yaa miKt «baj tiii* the sweat 
sir&9» <^ LQQdoa diaU farmg it to 70ti» oiv if that 
h^ppy day should oeyer acrive* I hereby adcaoar-i- 
ledge myself your debtor to that amoai^ I shall 
now prc^iably cease to sing of tortured negroes, a 
theme which never pleased me, but which, in the 
hope of doing them some little seryioe> I was not 
imwilling to handle. ^ . 

If any thing could have raised Miss More to ii 
higher place in my opinion than she possessed before 
it could only be your information that, after all» aka,* 
and not Mr. Wilberforce, is author of that volume* 
How comes it to pass, that she, being a woQiaB4 
writes with a force and energy, and a correctiiea» 
hitherto arrogated by the men, and not v^y fire*^ 
quently displayed even by the men themselves P \- 

Adieu, 

W. C. ^ 
'\ 

The object of this valuable treatise is not to attack 
gross delinquencies, but to show the danger of resting 
for acceptance on mere outward decorum and general 
respectability of character, while the internal prin- 
ciple, which can alone elevate the affections of the- 
heart and influence the life, is wanting. We select the 
following passage as powerfully illustrating this view* 
Speaking of the rich man, who is represented by 
our Lord as lifting up his eyes in torments, Mrs- 
More observes, <^He committed no enormitiesy^that 
have been transmitted tp us ; for that he dined weU 
and dressed well could hardly incur the bitter pe- 
nalty of eternal misery. That his e;i(pensea were 
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linkable in hk stMamn and his s^endoor proportknied 
to hk opulence, daes not exhibit anjr objection to 
his cfaaractetw Nor are we told that he retiised the 
crumbs which Lazarus solicited: and yet this man, 
on an autbority we are not permitted to questi<m, is 
neiireieoted in a future stale as Uftmg up kis eyesy 
hem^iin tormenis. His punishment seems to have 
been the consequence of an irreligious, a worldly 
spirit ;: a heart corrupted by the sexinesses and de- 
l^hts- of life. It was not because he was rich, but 
betause he trusted in riekes; or, if even he was cha- 
rttldde, Mt charky wanied Aatpiincipk which alone 
amM tcmeiify it His tnews terminated here; this 
wofid^s good, and Ms world's applause, were the mo- 
Hves and the end of his actions. He forgot God; he 
was destitute cf piety; and the absence of this great 
and first principle of human actions rendered his 
shiniHg deeds, however they might he admired among 
meoy of no value in the sight of God" 

' A^oi^itory statements like these are invaluable, 
a^d %lemand the earnest attention of those to whom 
they ^)ply. 

Nqr is the next passage less important on the 
subject of sins of omission. 

*^ It is not less against negative than against oc- 
tuat evil that affectionate exhortation, lively remon- 
stirailce, and pointed parable, are exhausted. It is 
against the tree which bore no fruit, the lamp which 
had' 'no oil, the unprofitable servant who made no 
use of^ Ms talent, that tiie severe sentence is de- 
nounced, as well as against cornet fruit, bad oil, 
and talents W employed. We eere led to brieve, 
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(torn the same high auihcrUyj that omitted duUes 4md 
neglected opportunities toiiljurmsh no ineomiderabk- 
portion of ourfiUure eondemnation* A very awfiid* 
purt of the decision, in the. great day of accoiwlVf 
se^ma to be reserved merely for carelessness^ oxp^^-** 
sions, and negatives* Ye gave me no meat, ye- 
gave me no drink ; ye took me not. in, ye visited' 
me noU On the punishment attending poaildve 
crimes, as being more naturally obvious, it was.npt, 
perhaps, thought so necessary to insist*'' f • .. * 
This work was the first important appeal in -tbpa^* 
days, addressed to the fashionable world, and Mi^s* 
More's previous intercourse with it admirably qui^! 
lified her to write with juc^ment and effect* 



TO MRS. KING.* 

I 

Weston Lodge, April 11, 1788. ' 

Dear Madam — The melancholy that I have men; 
tioned, and concerning which you are so kind as to 
inquire, is of a kind, so far as I know, peculiar to 
myself. It does not at all affect the operations of 
my mind on any subject to which I can attach ft^ 
whether serious or ludicrous, or whatsoever it n^y 
be ; for which reason I am almost always employ efa' 
either in reading or writing when I am not engaged 
in conversation. A vacant hour is my abhorrence, 
because when I am not occupied I suffer under the 



f Thoughts on the Manners of the Gr«at. 
*- Private Correspondeooe. . 
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w^e influence of my unhappy temperametit. I 
thank you fbr your recommendation of a medieine 
fVom 'Which you have received benefit yourself; but 
tliere is hardly any thing that I have not proved, 
hotfever beneficial it may have been found by others, 
in 'my own case utterly useless. I have, therefore, 
l(mg jsince bid adieu to all hope from human means, 
-Ljfh^' means excepted of perpetual employment. 
^ I'will'nbt say that we shall never meet, because 
it is not for a creature who knows not what shall be 
t^^tiibrrow to assert any thing positively concerning 
1^' future. Things more unlikely I have yet seen 
brought to pass, and things which, if I had ex- 
pressed myself of them at all, I shotdd have said 
were impossible. But, being respectively circum- 
stanced as we are, there seems no present proba- 
bility of it. You speak of insuperable hindrances ; 
and I also have hindrances that would be equaUy 
difficult to surmount. One is, that I never ride, 
thfit I am not able to perform a journey on foot, and 
that chaises do not roll within the sphere of that 
eqpnomy which my circumstances oblige me to ob- 
s^rve. If this were not of itself sufficient to excuse 
n^e, when I decline so obliging an invitation as yours, 
i could mention yet other obstacles. But to what 
qnd ? One impracticability makes as effectual a bar- 
rier as a thousand. It will be otherwise in other 
worlds. Either we shall not bear about us a body, 
or it will be more easily transportable than this. In 
t&e mean time, by the help of the post, strangers 
to each other may oeaae to be such, as you and I 
have already begun to experience. - 
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It is hideed, madam, as jou day, a ^lish world, 
smd likely to continue sudi till the Great Teach^ 
ishall himself vouchsafe to make it wiser. I am per- 
suaded that time alone wiU never mend it. Btft 
there is doubtless a day appointed when there shall 
be a more general manifestation of the beauty 0f 
holiness than mankind hkve ever yet beheld. Wheft 
that period ^all arrive there will be an end of pro- 
fane representations, whether of heaven or hdU, on 
the stage : — ^the great reahti^ will supersede theim. 

I have just discovered that I have written to you 
on paper so transparent, that it will hardly keep the 
Odntents a secret. Excuse the mistake, and believe 
me, dear madam, with my respects to Mr, Kingj 

Afiectionately yours, 

W. C. 



The slow progress of the abolition cause, and the 
nature of the difficulties are adverted to in the fol- 
lowing letter. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

Weston, April 19, 1768: 

My dear Friend — I thank you for your last and 
for the verses in particular therein contained, h) 
which there is not only rhyme but reason. And y^t 
1 fear that neither you nor I, with all our reasoning 
and rhyming, shall effect much good in this mattef. 

* Ptivtte OttretpondtoM* 
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So far as I can learn, and I have had intelligeiice 
from a quarter withm the reach of Buch as is- re- 
fi^aectable, our governors are not anunated altogether 
vriUi sudb heroic ardour as the occasion might in- 
i^e. They consult frequently indeed in the cahii^et 
about it, but the fi«quency ci their consultaticHos in 
a case so plain as this would be, did not what 
Shakspeare calls commodity, and what we call po- 
litical expediency, cast a cloud over it, rather be- 
speaks a desire to save appearances than to interpose 
to purpose. Law^s will, I 8U{^x)se, be enacted for 
the more humane treatment of the negroes ; but 
who shall see to the execution of them ? The plan- 
ters will not, and the negroes cannot. In fact, we 
know that laws of tins tendency have not been want- 
ing, enacted even amongst themselves, but there 
has been always a want of prosecutors, or righteous 
judges ; deficiencies which will not be very easily 
supplied. The newspapers have lately told us that 
these merciful masters have, on this occasion, been 
occupied in passing ordinances, by which the lives 
and limbs of their slaves are to be secured from 
wanton cruelty hereafter. But who does not imme- 
diately detect the artifice, or can give them a mo- 
ment's credit for any thing more than a design, by 
this show of lenity, to avert the storm which they 
tlttnt: hangs over them? On the whole, I fear there 
is reason to wish, for the honour of England, that 
ihe nuisance had never been troubled, lest we even- 
tually make ourselves justly chargeable with the 
whole ofience by not removing it. The enormity 
cannot be palliated ; we can no longer plead that we 
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werenotnirareofityor that our altentioD wm oth^- 
wise engaged^ and shall be in^xcuBable therefore. (Htt- 
selves if we leave the least part of it unredre6se4* 
Such arguments as Pharaoh might have used to jus- 
tify the destruction of the Israelites, substilUilJiig 
only sugar for bricks, may lie ready for our use^s^^^ ; 
but I think we can find no better. 

We are tolerably well, and shall rejoice to hear 
th^t, as the year rises^ Mrs. Newton's health {^eeps 
pace with it. Believe me, my dear friend. 
Affectionately and truly yours, 

W. C. 



TO LADY HESKBTH. 

The Lodge, May 6, 1768. 

My dearest Cousin — You ask me how I like 
Smollett's Don Quixote ? I answer, Well ; perhaps 
better than any body's : but, having no skill in the 
original, some diffidence becomes me : that is to 
say, I do not know whether 1 ought to prefer it or 
not. Yet there is so little deviation from other ver- 
sions which I have seen that I do not much hesitate. 
It has made me laugh I know immoderately, and in 
such a case ga suffil. 

A thousand thanks, my dear, for the new conve- 
nience in the way of stowage which you are so kind 
as to intend me. There is nothing in which I am so 
deficient as repositories for letters, papers, and litter 
of all sorts. Your last present has helped me some- 
what, but not with respect to such things as require 
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kw^'Biid kej, wluch are nunerotn. A box, there- 
ftre, so secured, wiB be to me an invaluid^e aequi- 
bidoD. And, since you leave me to my option, what 
shall be the size thereof, I of course prefer a folio. 
'On ihe back of the bodc-seeming box, some artist 
^jcpert in those matters, may inscribe these words, 

Collectanea curiosa, 

the tlnglish of which is, a collection of curiosities. 
A title which I prefer to all others, because if I live, 
I sl^all take care that the box shall merit it, and be- 
cause it will operate as an incentive to open that 
which being locked cannot be opened : for in these 
cases the greater the baulk the more wit is disco- 
vered by the ingenious contriver of it, viz. myself. 

The General, I understand by his last letter, is 
in town. In my last to him I told him news, pos- 
sibly it will give you pleasure, and ought for that 
reason to be made known to you as soon as possible. 
My friend Rowley, who I told you has, after twenty- 
five years* silence, renewed his correspondence with 
me, and who now lives in Ireland, where he has 
many and considerable connexions, has sent to me 
for thirty subscription papers.* Rowley is one of 
the most benevolent and friendly creatures in the 
world, and will, I dare say, do all in his power to 
serve me. 

I am just recovered from a violent cold, attended 
by a cough, which split my head while it lasted. I 
escaped these tortures all the winter, but whose 

* For bis version of Homer. 
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constitution, or what skin, can possibly be proof 
against oior vernal bree2es in England ? Mine never 
were, nor will be. 

When people are intimate, we say they are as 
great as two inkle-weavers, on which expression I 
have to remark in the first place, that the word gnai 
is here used in a sense which the corresponding term 
has not, so far as I know, in any other language, 
and secondly, that inkle-weavers contract intimacies, 
with each other sooner than other people on account 
of their juxtaposition in weaving of inkle. Hence it 
is that Mr. Gregson and I emulate those happy 
weavers in the closeness of our connexion.'^ We 
live near to each other, and while the Hall is empty 
are each other's only extraforaneous comfort. 

Most truly thine, 

W. C. 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Weston, May 8, 17B8. 

Alas I my library — ^I must now give it up for a 
lost thing for ever. The only consolation belonging 
to the circumstance is, or seems to be, that no sudb 
loss did ever befall any other man, or can ever bis&Q 
me again. As far as books are concerned I am 

Totu tflres atqac rotnndiM^ 

and may set fortune at defiance. The bo(As, which 
had been my father's, had, most of them, his arms 

• Mr. Gregson was efaaplaiB to Mr. Throckmorton. 
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on the inside cover, but the rest no mark, neither 
his name nor mine. I could mourn for them like 
Sancho for his Dapple, but it would avail me 
nothing. 

You will oblige me much by sending me ** Crazy 
Kate," A gentleman last winter promised me both 
her and the " Lace-maker," but he went to London, 
that place in which, as in the grave, " all things are 
forgotten," and I have never seen either of them.* 

I begin to find some prospect of a conclusion, of 
the Iliad at least, now opening upon me, having 
reached the eighteenth book. Your letter found 
me yesterday in the very fact of dispersing the 
whole host of Troy, by the voice only of Achilles. 
There is nothing extravagant in the idea, for you 
have witnessed a similar effect attending even such 
a voice as mine, at midnight, from a garret window, 
on the dogs of a whole parish, whom I have put to 
flight in a moment. 

W. C. 



His high sense of the character and qualifications 
a£ Lady Hesketh is pleasingly expressed in the 
following letter, where Mrs. Montagu's coteries in 
Portman-square are also alluded to. 

* He alludes to engravings of these two characters, which 
had acquired much popularity with the public, especially 
Crazy Kate, beginning, 

« 

*' There often wanders one, whom better days," &c. &c. 
VOL. IV. D 
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TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, May 12, 1788. 

It is probable, my dearest Coz, that I shall not 
be able to write much, but as much as I can I wilL 
The time between rising and breakfast is all that I 
can at present find, and this morning I lay longer 
than usual. 

In the style of the lady's note to you I can easily 
perceive a smatch of her characteV.* Neither men 
nor women write with such neatness of expression, 
who have not given a good deal of attention to lan- 
guage, and qualified tliemselves by study. At the 
same time it gave me much more pleasure to ob- 
serve, that my Coz, though not standing on the 
pinnacle of renown quite so elevated as that which 
lifts Mrs. Montagu to the clouds, falls in no degree 
short of her in this particular ; so that, should she 
make you a member of her academy,f she will do it 

* Mrs. Montagu. 

t The Bloe-Btocking Club, or Bas-bleu. 

The following is the account of the origin of the Blue- 
stocking Club, extracted from Boswell's " Life of Johnson :" — 
*' About this time (1781) it was much the fashion for several 
ladies to have evening assemblieSj where the fair sex might 
participate in conversation with literary and ingenious men, 
animated by a desire to please. These societies were denomi- 
nated Blue-stocking Clubs, the origin of which title being little 
known, it may be worth while to relate it. One of the most 
eminent members of these societies, when they first com- 
menced, was Mr. Stillingfleet,^ whose dress was remarkably 

t Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, author of tracts relating to 
natural history, &c. 
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Honour. Suspect me not of flattering you, for I 
abhor the thought; neither wUi you suspect it. 
Recollect, that it is an invariable rule with me never 
to pay compliments to those I love. 

Two days, en suite, I have walked to Gayhurst,* 
a longer jotimey than I have walked on foot these 
set'enteen years. The first day I went alone, de- 
signing merely to make' the experiment, and choosing 
to be at liberty to return at whatsoever point of my 
pilgrimage I should find myself fatigued. For I was 
not without suspicion that years, and some other 
things no less injurious than years, viz. melancholy 
and distress of mind, might by this time have un- 
fitted me for such achievements. , But 1 found it 
otherwise. I reached the church, which stands, as 
you know, in the garden, in fifty-five minutes, and 
returned in ditto time to Weston. The next day I 
took the same walk with Mr. Powley, having a de- 
sire to show him the prettiest place in the coimtry.-}- 
I not only performed these two excursions without 
injury to my health, but have by means of them 
gained indisputable proof that my ambulatory faculty 

grave, and in particular it was observed that he toore blue 
stockings. Such was the excellence of his conversation, that 
his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it used to be said, 
' "We can do nothing without the blue stockings ;* and thus by 
degrees the title was established. Miss Hannah More has 
admirably described a Blue'Stocktng Clubf in her ' Bas B/eu,' a 
poem in which many of the persons who were most conspi- 
cuous there are mentioned." 

* A large mansion near Newport Pagnel, formerly belong- 
ing te Miss Wright. 

t The Rc'v. Mr. Powley married Mrs. Unwin's daughter. 

d2 
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is not yet impaired ; a discovery which, considering 

that to my feet alone I am likely, as I have ever 

been, to be indebted alwa}^ for my transportation 

from place to place, I find very delectable. 

You will find in the last Gentleman's Magazine a 

sonnet, addressed to Henry Cowper, signed T* H. 

I am the writer of it No creature knows this but 

yourself; you will make what use of the intelligence 

you shall see good. 

W. C- 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

The Ix)dge, May 24, 1788. 

My dear Friend — For two excellent prints 1 re- 
turn you my sincere acknowledgments. I cannot 
say that poor Kate resembles much the original, 
who was neither so young nor so handsome as the 
pencil has represented her; but she has a figure 
well suited to the a'ccount given of her in " The Task," 
and has a face exceedingly expressive of despairing 
melancholy. The Lace-maker is accidentally a good 
likeness of a young woman, once our neighbour, 
who was hardly less handsome than the picture 
twenty years ago ; but the loss of one husband, and 
the acquisition of another, have, since that time, 
impaired her much ; yet she might still be supposed 
to have sat to the artist.* 

We dined yesterday with your friend and mine, 

* Poor Kate and the Lace-maker were portraits drawn from 
real life. 
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the most companionable and domestic Mr. C- 



The whole kingdom can hardly furnish a spectacle 
more pleasing to a man who has a taste for true 
happiness, tlian himself, Mrs. C , and their mul- 
titudinous family. Seven long miles are interposed 
between us, or perhaps I should oflener have an 
opportunity of declaiming on this subject. 

J am now in the nineteenth book of the Diad, 
and on the point of displaying such feats of heroism 
performed by Achilles as make ail other achieve- 
ments trivial. I may well exclaim, " O for a Muse 
of fire I" especially having not only a great host to 
cope with, but a great river also ; much, however, 
may be done when Homer leads the way. I should 
not have chosen to have been the original author of 
such a business, even though all the Nine had stood 
at my elbbw. Time has wonderful effects. We 
admire that in an antient, for which we should send 
a modern bard to Bedlam. 

I saw at Mr. C 's a great curiosity— an an- 
tique bust of Paris, in Parian marble. You will 
conclude that it interested me exceedingly. I 
pleased myself with supposing that it once stood in 
Helen's chamber. It was in fact brought from the 
Levant, and, though not well mended, (for it had 
suffered much by time,) is an admirable performance. 

W. C. 



Mr. Bull had urged Cowper once more to employ 
the powers of his pen, in what he so eminently ex- 

* Mr, Chester, of Chicheley, near- Newport Pagnel. 
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celled) the composition of>h3miiis, expreftsiveof vefiig^ 
natiDn to the will of God. It is much to be lamented 
that he here declines what would so essentially hav« 
pronoted the interests of true religion. 

TO THE BEV, WILLIAM BULL.* 

Weston, Maj 25. 1788. 

My dear Friend — Ask possibilities and they shall 
be performed ; but ask not hymns from a man suf- 
fering by despair as I do. » I could not sing the 
Lord's song were it to save my life, banished as I 
am, not to a strange land, but to a remoteness from 
his presence, in comparison with which the distance 
from east to west is no distance, is vicinity and co- 
hesion. I dare not, either in prose or verse, allow 
myself to express a frame of mind which I am con- 
scious does not belong to me ; least of all can I 
venture to use the language of absolute resignation, 
lest, only counterfeiting, I should for that very reason 
be taken strictly at my word, and lose all my re- 
maining comfort. Can there not be found among 
those translations of Madame Guyon somewhat that 
might serve the purpose? I should think there 
might. Submission to the will of Christ, my me- 
mory tells me, is a theme that pervades them all. 
If so, your request is performed already; and if 
any alteration in them should be necessary, I will 
with all my heart make it. I have no objection to 
giving the graces of the foreigner an English dress, 
but insuperable ones to all false pretences and af- 
fected exhibitions of what X do not feel. 

* Private Coirespondenoe. 
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. Hoping that you will have the grace to be re- 
signed moet perfectly to this disappointment, which 
you shouki not have sufie(red had it been in my 
power to prevent it, I remain, with our best remem* 
brances to Mr. Thornton, 

Ever affectionately yours, 

w. a 

TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, May 27, 1788. 

My dear Coz. — The General, in a letter which 
came yesterday, sent me inclosed a copy of my 
sonnet ; thus introducing it. 

" I send a copy of verses somebody has written 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for April last. Inde- 
pendent of my partiality towards the subject, I 
think the lines themselves are good." 

Thus it appears that my poetical adventure has 
succeeded to my wish, and I write to him by this 
post, on purpose to inform him that the somebody 
in question is myself.* 

* Mr. Hejiry Cowper, who was Reading^Clerk in the House 
of Lords, was remarkable for the clearness and melody of his 
voice. This qualification is happily alluded to by the poet, 
in the following lines :— 

** Thoa ait not voice alone, but hast besides 
Both heart and head, and could'st with music sweet 
Of Attic phrase and senatorial tone. 
Like thy renown'd forefathers,! far and wide 
Thy fame diffuse, praised, not for utterance meet 
Of others' speech, but magic of thy own." 

t Lord-chancellor Cowpfer, and Speacer Cowper> Chief- 
justice of Chester* 
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I no longer wonder that Mrs. Montagu stands at 
the head of all that is called learned, and that every 
critic vails his bonnet to her superior jud^ent ; I 
am now reading, and have reached the middle of 
her Essay on the Genius of Shakspeare; a book 
of which, strange as it may seem, though I must 
have read it formerly, I had absolutely forgot the 
existence.^ 

The learning, the good sense, the sound judg- 
ment, and the wit displayed in it, fully justify not 
only my compliment, but all compliments that either 
have been already paid to her talents, or shall be 
paid hereafter. Voltaire, I doubt not, rejoiced that 
his antagonist wrote in English, and that his coun- 
trymen could not possibly be judges of the dispute. 
Could they have known how much she was in the 
right, and by how many thousand miles the bard of 
Avon is superior to all their dramatists, the French 
critic would have lost half his fame among them. 

I saw at Mr. Chester's a head of Paris ; an antique 
of Parian marble. His uncle, who left him the es- 
tate, brought it, as I understand, from the Levant : 
you may suppose I viewed it with all the enthu- 
siasm that belongs to a translator of Homer. It is 
in reality a great curiosity, and highly valuable. 

* This essay contributed very much to establish the literary 

character of Mrs. Montagu, as a woman of taste and learning ; 

' and to vindicate Shakspeare from the sallies of the wit of 

Voltaire, who comprehended his genius as little as the im- 

I mortal poem of the " Paradise Lost." It is well known how 

Young replied to his frivolous raillery on the latter work :— 

** Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we tbink thee Milton's Death and Sin." 
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Our friend Sephus* has sent me two prints ; the 
Lace-maker and Crazy Kate. These also I have 
contemplated with pleasure, having, as you know, a 
particular interest in them. The former of them is 
not more beautiful than a lace-maker once our 
neighbour at Olney; though the artist has assem- 
bled as many charms in her countenance as I ever 
saw in any countenance, one excepted. Kate is 
both younger and handsomer than the original from 
which I drew, but she is in a good style, and as mad 
as need be. 

How does this hot weather suit thee, my dear, in 
London ? as for me, with all my colonnades and 
bowers, I am quite oppressed by it. 

W. C. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, Jane 3, 1788. 

My dearest Cousin — The excessive heat of these 
last few days was indeed oppressive; but, excepting 
the languor that it occasioned both in my mind and 
body, it was &r from being prejudicial to me. It 
opened ten thousand pores, by which as many mis- 
chiefs, the effects of long obstruction, began to 
breathe themselves forth abundantly. Then came 
an east wind, baneful to me at all times, but follow- 
ing so closely such a sultry season, uncommonly 
noxious. To speak in the seaman's phrase, not 
entirely strange to you, I was taken all aback s and 

• Mr. Hill. 
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the hiiiDourB which would have escaped* if old Eurus 
would have given them leave, finding every door 
shut, have fallen into my eyes. But, in a country 
like this, poor miserable mortals must be content to 
suffer all that sudden and violent changes can inflict ; 
and if they are quit for about half the plagues that 
Caliban calls down on Prospero, they may say, ^We 
are well off,'' and dance for joy, if the rheumatism 
or cramp will let them. 

. Did you ever see an advertisement by one Fonde, 
a daucing-master of Newport-Pagnel ? If not,, I 
will c<mtrive to send it to you for your amusement. 
It is the most extravagantly ludicrous affair of the 
kind I ever saw. The author of it had the good 
hap to be crazed, or he had never produced any 
thing half so clever ; for you will ever observe, that 
they who are said to have lost their wits have more 
than other people. It is therefore only a slander, 
with which envy prompts the malignity q£ persons 
in their senses to asperse wittier than themselves. 
But there are countries in the world where the 
mad have justice done them, where they are revered 
as the subjects of inspiration, and consulted as ora- 
cles. Poor Fowle would have made a figure there. 

W. C. 



In the next letter Cowper declines writing further 
dh the subject of the slave trade : the horrors con- 
nected with it are the reasons assigned for this refusal. 
His past efforts in that cause are the best* evidence 
of his ability to write upon it with powerful effect. 
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The sensitive mind of Cowper shnmk with terror 
froui these appalling atrocities. 

TO THE KEV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

Weston Lodg«, June 5, 1788. 

My dear Friend — It is a comfort to me that you 
are so kind as to make allowance for me, in consi- 
deration of my being so busy a man. The truth is 
that, could I write with both hands, and with both 
at the same time, verse with one and prose with the 
otiier, I should not even so be able to dispatch both 
my poetry and my arrears of correspondence faster 
than I have need. The only opportunities that I 
can find for conversing with distant friends are in the 
early hour (and that sometimes reduced to half a 
one) before breakfast. Neither am I exempt from 
hindrances, which, while they last, are insurmount- 
dMe ; especiaUy one, by which I have been occa- 
tonally a sufferer all my life. I mean an inflam- 
mation of the eyes ; a malady under which I have 
lately IdJMured, and from which I am at this moment 
oidy in a smidl degree rdiieved. The last sudden 
okaage of the weather, from heat almost insupport- 
able to a cold as severe as is commonly felt in mid- 
winter, would have disabled me entirely for all sorts 
of scribbling, had I not favoured the weak part a 
little, and given my eyes a respite. 

It is certain that we do not live far from Olney, 
but small as the distance is, it has too often the 
effect of a separation between the Beans amd us, 

• Private Cotrespondence. 
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He is a man with whom, when I can converse at all, 
I can converse on terms perfectly agreeable to my- 
self; who does not distress me with forms, nor yet 
disgust me by the neglect of them ; whose manners 
are easy and natural, and his observations always 
sensible. I often, therefore, wish them nearer 
neighbours. 

We have heard nothing of the Powleys since they 
left us, a fortnight ago, and should be upeasy at their 
silence on such an occasion, did we not know that 
she cannot write, and that he, on his first return to 
his parish after a long absence, may possibly find it 
difficult. Her we found much improved in her 
health and spirits, and him, as always, affectionate 
and obliging* It was an agreeable visit, and, as it 
was ordered for me, I happened to have better spi* 
rits than I have enjoyed at any time since. 

I shall rejoice if your friend Mr. Philips, influ- 
enced by what you told him of my present engage-^ 
ments, shall wave his application to me for a poem 
on the slave trade. I account myself honoured by 
his intention to solicit me on the subject, and it 
would give me pain to refuse him, which inevitably 
I shall be constrained to do. The more I have con- 
sidered it, the more I have convinced myself that 
it is not a promising theme for verse. General cen- 
sure on the iniquity of the practice will avail 
nothing. The world has been overwhelmed with 
such remarks already, and to particularize all the 
horrors of it were an emplo3niient for the mind both 
of the poet and his readers, of which they would 
necessarily soon grow weary. For my own part, I 
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cannot contemplate the subject very nearly without 
a degree of abhorrence that affects my spirits, and 
sinks them below the pitch requisite for success in 
verse. Lady Hesketh recommended it to me some 
months since, and then I declined it for these 
reasons, and for others which need not be mentioned 
here. 

I return you many thanks for all your intelligence 
concerning the success of the gospel in far coun- 
tries, and shall rejoice in a sight of Mr. Van Lier's 
letter,* which, being so voluminous, I think you 
should bring with you, when you take your flight to 
Weston, rather than commit to any other convey- 
ance. 

Remember that it is now summer, and that the 
summer flies fast, and that we shall be happy to see 
you and yours as speedily and for as long a time as 
you can afford. We are sorry, truly so, that Mrs. 
Newton is so frequently and so much indisposed. 
Accept our best love to you both, and believe me, 
my dear friend. 

Affectionately yours, 

W. C. 

After what I have said on the subject of my 
writing engagements, I doubt not but you will ex- 
cuse my transcribing the verses to Mrs. Montagu,f 

* Mr. Van Lier was a Dutch minister, to whom the perusal 
of Mr. Newton's works had been made eminently useful. We 
shall have occasion to allude to this subject in its proper 
place. 

f These verses " On Mrs, Montagn's Feather Hangings *' 
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especially considering that my eyes are weary with 
what I have written this morning already. I feel 
somewhat like an impropriety in referring you to 
the next " Gentleman's Magazine,** but at the pre- 
sent juncture I know not how to do better. 



are characterised by elegant taste and a~ delicate turn of com- 
pliment. We^insert an extract from them, as descriptive of 
her evening parties in Portman 'Square, the resort of cultivated 
wit and fashion, and so frequently alluded to in the interesting 
Memoirs of Mrs. More. 

To the same patroness resort. 
Secure of favour at her court. 
Strong genius, from whose forge of thought 
Forms rise, to quick perfection wrought, 
Which, though new-bom, with vigour move. 
Like Pallas, springing armed from Jove — 
Imagination, scattering round 
Wild roses over furrow'd ground. 
Which Labour of his frowns beguile. 
And teach Philosophy a smile — 
Wit, flashing on Religion's side, 
Whose fires, to sacred Truth applied. 
The gem, though luminous before, 
Obtrude on human notice more, 
Like sun-beams on the golden height 
Of some tall temple playing bright— 
Well-tutorM Learning, from his books 
Dismiss'd with grave, not haughty, lookfi. 
Their order, on his shelves exact. 
Not more harmonious or compact 
Than that, to which he keeps confined 
The various treasures of his mind — 
AU these to Montagu's repair. 
Ambitious of a shelter there. 
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The death of Ashley Cowper, the father of Lady 
Hesketh and of Miss Theodora Cowper, the object 
of the poet's fond and early attachment, occurred 
at this period, and is the subject of the following 
letters. His reflections on this occasion are inte- 
resting and edifying. 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Weston, Jane 8, 1788. 

My dear Friend — Your letter brought me the 
very first intelligence of the event it mentions. My 
last letter from Lady Hesketh gave me reason 
enough to expect it, but the (Certainty of it was un- 
known to me till I learned it by your information. 
If gradual decline, the consequence of great age, 
be a sufficient preparation of the mind to encounter 
such a loss, ovar minds were certainly prepared to 
meet it : yet to you I need not say that no prepa- 
ration can supersede the feelings of the heart on 
such occasions. While our friends yet live inha- 
bitants of the same world with ourselves, they seem 
still to live to us; we are sure that they sometimes 
think of us ; and, however improbable it may seem, 
it is never impossible that we may see each other 
once again. But the grave, like a great gulf, 
swallows all such expectations, and, in the moment 
when a beloved friend sinks into it, a thousand 
tender recollections awaken a regret that will be felt 
in spite of all reasonings, and let our warnings have 
been what they may. Thus it is I take my last 
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leave of poor Ashley, whose heart towards me was 
ever truly parental, and to whose memory I owe a 
tenderness and respect that will never leave me. 

W. C. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

. The Lodge, June 10, 1788. 

My dear Coz. — Your kind letter of precaution to 
Mr. Gregson sent him hither as soon as chi^l ser- 
vice was ended in the evening. But he found me 
already apprized of the event that occasioned it, by 
a line from Sephus, received a few hours before. 
My dear uncle's death awakened in me many re- 
flections, which for a time sunk my spirits. A man 
like him would have been mourned had he doubled 
the age he reached. At any age his death would 
have been felt as a loss, that no survivor could repair. 
And though it was not probable that, for my own 
part, I should ever see him more, yet the consci- 
ousness that he still lived was a comfort to me. Let 
it comfort us now, that we have lost him only at a 
time when nature could afford him to us no k)nger ; 
that, as his life was blameless, so was his death with- 
out anguish, and that he is gone to heaven. I know 
not that human life, ir its most prosperous state, 
can present any thing to our wishes half so desirable 
as such a close of it. 

Not to mingle this subject withother» that -would 
ill suit with it, I wiH add iK) more at present than a 
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warm hope that you and your sister * wiU be able 
effiBCtoally to avail yourselves of all the consolatory 
matter with which it abounds. You gave yourselves, 
while he lived, to a father, idiose life was doubdess 
prolonged by your attentions, and whose tenderness 
of disposition made him always deeply sensible of 
your kindness in this respect, as well as in many 
others. His old age was the hi^iest that I have 
ever known, and I give you both joy of having had 
so fair an opportunity, and of having so well used it, 
to approve yourselves equal to the calls of sudi a 
duty in the sight of God and man. 

W, C. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

TlM Lodge, Jane 15, 1788. 

Although I know that you must be very much 
occupied on the present most affecting occasion, 
yet, not hearing from you, I began to be very un- 
easy on your account, and to fear that your health 
might have suffered by the fatigue both of body and 
spirits that you must have undergone, till a letter 
that reached me yesterday from the General f set 
my heart at rest, so far as that cause of anxiety was 
in question. He speaks of my uncle in the tender- 
est terms, such as show how truly sensible he was 
of the amiableness and excellence of his character, 

^ Min Theodora Cowper* 

t General Cowper was nephew to Ashlej Cowper. 

VOL. IV. E 
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and how deeply he regrets his loss. We have in- 
deed lost one who has not left his like in the present 
generation of our family, and whose equal, in all 
respects, no future of it will probably produce. 
My memory retains so perfect an impression of him, 
that, had I been painter instead of poet, I could 
from those faithful traces have perpetuated his face 
and form with the most minute exactness ; and this 
I the rather wonder at, because some with whom I 
was equally conversant five-and-twenty years ago 
have almost faded out of all recollection with me. 
But he made impression not soon to be effaced, and 
was in figure, in temper, in manner, and in nu- 
merous other respects such as I shall never behold 
again. I oflen think what a joyful interview there 
has been between him and some of his contempo- 
raries who went before him. The truth of the 
matter is, my dear, that they are the happy ones, 
and that we shall never be such ourselves till we 
have joined the party. Can there be anything so 
worthy of our warmest wishes as to enter on an 
eternal, unchangeable state, in blessed fellowship 
and communion with those whose society we valued 
most, and for the best reasons, while they continued 
with us ? A few steps more through a vain, foolish 
world, and this happiness will be yours. But be not 
hasty, my dear, to accomplish thy journey I For of 
all that live thou art one whom I can least spare ; 
for thou also art one, who shait not leave thy equal 
behind thee. 

W. C. 
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The contrast between the awful 8cene$ in nature, 
and those produced by the passions of men» is finely 
drawn in the following letter. 

TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston, June 17, 1788. 

My dear Walter — ^You think me, no doubt, a 
tardy corre^xmdent, and such I am, but not wil- 
lingly. Many hindrances have intervened, and the 
most difficult to surmount have been those which 
the east and north-east, winds have occasioned, 
breathing winter upon the roses of June, and in- 
flaming my eyes, ten times more sensible of the in- 
convenience than they. The vegetables of England 
seem, like our animals, of a hardier and bolder 
nature than those of other countries* In France 
and Italy flowers blow because it is warm, but here 
in spite of the cold. The season however is some- 
what mended at present, and my eyes with it. 
Finding myself this morning in perfect ease of body, 
I seize the welcome opportunity to do something at 
ieast towards the discharge of my arrears to you. 

I am glad that you liked my song, and, if I liked 
the others myself so well as that I sent you, I would 
transcribe for you them also. But I sent thttty be- 
cause I accounted it the best. Slavery, and espe- 
cially n^^ slavery, because the cruellest, is an 
odious and disgusting subject. Twice or thrice I 
have been assailed with entreaties to write a poem 
on that theme. But, besides that it would be in some 
sort treason against Homer to abandon him for any 

e2 
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Other matter. I felt myself so much hurt in my 
spirits the moment I entered on the contemplation 
of it, that I have at last determined absolutely to 
have nothing more to do with it. There are some 
scenes of horror on which my imagination can dwell 
not without some complacence. But, then they are 
such scenes as God, not man, produces. In earth- 
quakes, high winds^ tempestuous seas, there 1$ the 
grand as well as the tertible. But, when man is 
active to disturb, there is such meanness in the de* 
sign and such cruelty in the execution, that I both 
hate and despise the whole operation, and feel it a 
degradation of Poetry to employ her in the de^ 
scription of it. I hope also, that the generality of 
my countrymen have more generosity in their nature 
than to want the fiddle of verse to go before them 
in tite performance of an act to which they are in- 
vited by the loudest calls of humanity. 
Breakfast calls, and then Homer, 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 

Erratum. — ^Instead of Mr. Wilberforce as author 
of '< Manners of the Greats" read Hannah More. 

My paper mourns, and my seal. It is for the death 
of a venerable uncle, AsMey Cowper, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 



Cowper*s description of the variations of climate, 
and their influence on the nerves and oonsUtution, is 
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what most of his readers probably know from fre- 
quent experience of their effects. 

TO MBS. KING.* 

The Lodg^e» Jane 19, 1788. 

My dear Madam — You must think me a tardy 
correspondent, unless you have had charity enough 
for rae to suppose that I have met with other hin- 
drances than those of indolence and inattention. 
With these I cannot diarge myself, for I am never 
idle by choice ; and inattentive to you I certainly 
have not been, but, on the contrary, can safely 
affirm that every day I have thought on you. My 
silence has been occasioned by a malady to which 
1 have aU my life been subject--an inflammation of 
the eyes. The last sudden change of weather from 
excessive heat to a wintry degree of cold occasioned 
it, and at the same time gave me a pinch of the 
rheumatic kind ; from both which disorders I have 
but just recovered. I do not suppose that our 
climate has been much altered since the days of 
our forefathers, the Picts;-!* but certainly the human 
constitution in this country has been altered much. 
Inured as we are from our cradles to every vicissi- 
tude in a climate more various than any other, and 
in possession of all that modem refinement has been 
able to contrive for our security, we are yet as 
subject to blights as the tenderest blossoms of 
spring ; and are so well admonished of every change 

* Private Correspondence. 
t The Pictfl were not otir ani^eators. 
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in the atmosphere by our bodily feelings as hardly 
to have any need of a weather-glass to mark them. 
For this we are, no doubt, indebted to the multitude 
of our accommodations ; for it was not possible to 
retain the hardiness that originally belonged to our 
race, under the delicate management to which for 
many years we have now been accustomed. I can 
hardly doubt that a bull-dog or a game-cock might 
be made just as susceptible of injuries from weather 
as myself, were he dieted and in all respects ac- 
commodated as I am. Or, if the project did not 
succeed hi the first instance, (for we ourselves did 
not become what we are at once,) in process of time, 
however, and in a course of many generations, it 
would certainly take effect. Let such a dog be ffed 
in his infancy with pap, Naples' biscuit, and boiled 
chicken ; let him be wrapt in flannel at night, sleep 
on a good feather-bed, and ride out in a coach for, 
an airing ; ind if his posterity do not become slight- 
limbed, puny, and valetudinarian, it will be a wonder. 
Thus our parents, and their parents, and the pa- 
rents of both were managed ; and thus ourselves ; 
and the consequence is, that instead of being wea- 
ther-proof, even without clothing, furs and flannels 
are not warm enough to defend us. It is observable, 
however, that though we have by these means lost 
much of our pristine vigour, our days are not the 
fewer. We live as long as those whom, on account 
of the sturdiness of their frame, th6 poets supposed 
to have been the progeny of oaks. Perhaps too 
they had little feelihg, ahd fbr that reason also 
might be imagitied to'bef so desd^tided. For a very 
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robust athletic habit seems inconsistent with much 
sensibility. But sensibility is the sine qud turn of 
real happiness. If, therefore, our lives have not 
been shortened, and if our feelings have been ren- 
dered more exquisite as our habit of body has be- 
come more delicate, on the whole perhaps we have 
no cause to complain, but are rather gainers by our 
degeneracy. 

Do you consider what you do, when you ask one 
poet his opinion of another? Yet I think I can 
give you an honest answer to your question, and 
without the least wish to nibble. Thomson was 
admirable in description ; but it always seemed to 
me that there was somewhat of affectation in his 
«tyle, and that his numbers are sometimes not well 
harmonized. I could wish too, with Dr. Johnson, 
that he had confined himself to this country ; for, 
when he describes what he never saw, one is forced 
to read him with some allowance for possible mis- 
representation* He was« however, a true poet, and 
his lasting fame has proved it. Believe me, my dear 
niadam, with my best respects to Mr. King, most 
truly yours, 

W. C. 

P. S. I am extremely sorry that you have been 
so much indisposed, and hope that your next will 
bring me a more favourable account of your health. 
I know not why, but I rather suspect that you do 
not allow yourself sufficient air and exercise. The 
physicians call them non-naturals, I suppose to deter 
their patients from the use of them. 
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The prevideQce of God and tbe brevity of himuui 
life ace subjects of profitable remaric in the €oXkm* 
mg letter. 

TO SAMUJBL ROS^ ESQ. 

Weston, June 23, 1788. 

When I tell you that an unanswered letter trouf 
hies my conscience in some d^ree like a crime^ 
you wUl think me endued with a most heroic 
patience, who have so long submitted to that trou- 
ble on account of yours not answered yet. But 
the truth is, that I have been much engaged. Homer 
(you know) affords me constant employment; be- 
sides which, I have rather what may be called, con- 
sidering the privacy with which I have long lived, 
a numerous correspondence : to one of my fidends^ 
in particular, a near and much loved relation, I 
write weekly, and sometimes twice in a week; nor 
are these my aoly excuses : the sudden changes of 
the weather have mudi affected me, and eiBf^eciatiy 
with a dis<M:der most unfavourable to letter-wntkig, 
an inflammation in my eyes. With all these apo* 
logies, I approach you once more, not altogether 
despairing of forgiveness. 

It has pleased God to give us rain, without which 
this part of the country at least must soon haire be* 
come a desert* The meadows have beoi pardied 
to a January brown, and we have foddered our cat- 
tle for some time, as in the winter. The goodness 
and power of God are never (1 believe) so uni- 
versally acknowledged as at the end of a long 
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drought. Man is natimiHy a gelf-suffieieikt animal, 
and, in all concerns that seem to lie within the 
sphere of his own id>ility, thinks little or not at ^ of 
the need he always has of protection and fwther- 
ance from above. But he is sensible that the clouds 
will not assemble at his bidding, and that, though 
the clouds assemble, they will not fisLU in showers, 
because he commands them. When therefore at 
last tiie blessing descends, you shall hear even in 
the streets the most irreligious and thou^tless 
with one voice i^claim, ^^ Thank God !*' — confess- 
ing themselves indebted to his favour, and willing, 
at least so far as words go, to give him the glory. 
I can hardly doubt, therefore, that the earth %is 
sometimes parched, and the crops endango'ed, in 
onier that the multitude may not want a memento 
to whom they owe them, nor absolutely forget the 
power on which all depend for all things. 

Our solitary part of the year is over. Mrs. Un- 
win's daughter and son-in-law have lately spent 
some time with us. We shall shortly receive from 
London our old friends the Newtons, (he was once 
minister of Olney,) and, when they leave us, we 
expect that Lady Hesketh will succeed them, per- 
haps to spend the summer here, and possibly the 
winter also. The summer indeed is leaving us at a 
rapid rate, as db all the seasons ; and, though I have 
marked their flight so often, I know not which is 
the swiftest. Man is never so deluded as whon he 
dreams of his own duration. The answer of the 
old patriarch to Pharaoh may be adopted by every 
man at the close of the longest life : ^ Few and 
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evil have been the days of the years of my pilgrim^ 
aget'' Whether we look back from fifty, or from 
twice fifty, the past appears equally a dream ; apd 
we can only be said truly to have lived, while we 
have been profitably employed. Alas, then I making 
the necessary deductions, how short is life ! Were 
men in general to save themselves all the steps 
they take to no purpose, or to a bad one, what 
numbers, who are now active, would become se- 
dentary I 

Thus I have sermonized through my paper. 
Living where you live, you can bear with me the 
better. I always follow the leading of my uncon- 
8traine<il thoughts, when I write to a friend, be 
they grave or otherwise. Homer reminds me of 
you every day. I am now in the twenty-first Iliad. 

Adieu, 

w. a 



TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

June 34, 1788. 

My dear Friend — ^I rejoice that my letter found 
you at all points so well prepared to answer it ac- 
cording to our wishes. I have written to Lady 
Hesketh to apprise her of your intended journey 
hither, and she, having as yet made no assignation 
with us herself, will easily adjust her. measures to 
the occasion. 

I have not lately had an opportunity of seeiiig 

- * Private Correspoiidenoe. 
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Mr. Bean. The late rains, which have revived the 
hopes of the farmers, have intercepted our com- 
munication. I hear, however, that he meets with 
not a little trouble in his progress towards a 
reformation of Olney manners ; and that the Sab- 
bath, which he wishes to have hallowed by a stricter 
and more general observation of it, is, through the 
brutality of the lowest order, a day of more turbu- 
lence and riot than any other. At the latter end 
of last week he found himself obliged to make 
another trip to the justice, in company with two or 
three of the principal inhabitants. What passed I 
have not learned ; but I understand their errand to 
have been, partly at least, to effisice the^.evil im- 
pressions made on his worship's mind, by a man 
who had applied a day or two before for a warrant 
against the constable ; which, however, he did not 
obtain. I rather fear that the constables are not 
altogether judicious in the exercise either of their 
justice or their mercy. Some, who may have seemed 
proper objects of punishment, they have released, 
on a promise of better behaviour; and others, 
whose offence has been personal against themselves, 
though in other respects less guilty, they have set 
in the stocks. The ladies, however, and of course 
the ladies of Silver-End in particular, give them 
the most trouble, being always active on these oc- 
casions, as well as clamorous, and both with im- 
punity. For the sex are privileged in the free use 
of their tongues and of their nails, the Parliament 
having never yet laid them under any penal re- 
strictions; and they employ them accordingly. 
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Johnson, the constable, lost much of his skin, and 
still more of his coat, in one of those Sunday bat- 
tles ; and, had not Ashburner hastened to his aid, 
had probably been completely stripped of both. With 
such a zeal are these fair ones animated, though, un* 
fortunately for all parties, rather erroneously. 

What you tell me of the effect that the limi'* 
tation of numbers to tonnage is likely to have an 
the slave trade, gives me the greatest pleasure.^ 
Should it amount, in the issue, to an abolition of 
the traffic, I shall account it indeed an argument of 
great wisdom in our youthful minister. A silent 
and indirect way of doing it, is, I suppose, the only 
safe one. At the same time, in how horrid a light 
does it place the trade itself, when it comes to be 
proved by consequences that the mere article <^ a 
liide elbow-room for the poor creatures in their 
passage to the islands could not be secured by an 
order of Parliament, without the utter annihilation 
of it ! If so it prove, no man deserving to be called 
a man, can say that it ought to subsist a moment 
longer. My writing-time is expended, and break- 
fittt is at hand. With our joint love to the trio, and 
our best wishes for your good journey to Weston, 
I remain, my dear frigid. 

Affectionately yours, 

W. C. 



The Qext letter contains an interesting inoident, 

^ Tbe credit of hftviDg itotrodaced thift relation is dbd 
to tht late niich respaeted Sir "WilliftH DoUmvi* Bact. • 
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f ecorded of his dog Beau, and the TerwH oompoaed 
on the occasion. 

TO LADY HCSKBTH. 

The Lodge, June 37, 178a. 

For the sake of a longer visit, my dearest Coz, 
I can be well content to wait. The country, this 
country at least, is pleasant at all times, and when 
winter is come, or near at hand, we shall have the 
better chance for being snug. I know your passion 
for retkement indeed, or for what we call demfy 

retirement, and, the F s intending to return to 

Bath with their mother, yrhen her visit at the Hall 
is over, you will then find here exactly the re» 
.tirement in question* I have made in the orchard 
the best winter-walk in all the parish, sheltered from 
the east and from the north-east, and open to the 
sun, except at his rising, all the day. Then we 
will have Homer and Don Quixote; and then we 
will have saunter and diat and one laugh more be- 
fore we die* Our orchard is alive with creatures 
of all kinds; poultry oi every denomination swarms 
in it, and pigs, the drollest in the world I 

I rejoice, that we have a cousin Charles also, as 
well as a cousin Henry, who has had the address te 
win the good likings of the Chancellor. May he 
fare the better for it I As to myself, I have long 
since ceased to have any expectations from that 
quarter. Yet, if he were indeed mortified as you 
say, (and no doubt you have particular reasons for 
thinking so,) and repented to that degree of his 
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hasty exertions in favour of the present occupant, 
who can tell ? He wants neither means nor ma* 
nagement, but can easily' at some future period re- 
dress the evil, if he chooses to do it. But in the 
mean time life steals away, and shortly neither he 
will be in circumstances to do me a kindness, nor I 
to receive one at his hands. Let him make hastCi 
therefore, or he will die a promise in my debt, 
which he will never be able to perform.* Your 
communications on this subject are as safe as you 
can wish them. We divulge nothing but what 
might appear in the magazine, nor that without 
great consideration. 

I must tell you a feat of my dog Beau. Walking 
by the river side, I observed some water-lilies float- 
ing at a little distance from the bank. They are a 
large white flower, with an orange-coloured eye, 
very beautiful. I had a desire to gather one, and, 
having your long cane in my hand, by the help of 
it endeavoured to bring one of them within my 
reach. But the attempt proved vain, and I walked 
forward. Beau had all the while observed me very 
attentively. Returning soon after toward the same 
place, I observed him plunge into the river, while 
I was about forty yards distant from him; and, 
when I had nearly reached the spot, he swam to 
land with a lily in his mouth, which he came and 
laid at my foot. 

Mr. Rose, whom I have mentioned to you, as a 

* Lord Tbarlow, it will be remembered, pledged himself to 
make some provision for Cowper, if he became Lord Chan- 
cellor. 
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visitor of mine for the first time soon after you left 
us, writes me word that he has seen my ballads 
against the slave-mongers, but not in print.* Where 
he met with them I know not. Mr. Bull begged 
hard for leave to print them at Newport Pagnel, 
and I refused, thinking that it would be wrong to 
anticipate the nobility, gentry, and others, at whose 
pressing instance I composed them, in their designs 
to print them. But perhaps I need not have been 
so squeamish: for the opportunity to publish them 
in London seems now not only ripe but rotten. I 
am well content. There is but one of them with 
which I am myself satisfied, though I have heard 
them all well spoken of. But there are very few 
things of my own composition that I can endure to 
read, when they have been written a month, though 
at first they seem to me to be all perfection. 

Mrs. Unwin, who has been much the happier 
since the time of your return hither has been in 
some sort settled, begs me to make her kindest re- 
membrance. Yours, my dear, most truly, 

W. C. 

The following verses are so singularly beautiful, 
and interesting firom the incident which gave rise 
to them, that, though they are inserted in the Poems, 
we cannot refirain from introducing them, in con- 
nexion with the letter which records the occasion of 
their being written. 

* We hare elsewhere ohserved that they never were printed 
as ballads, but were inserted in his works. 
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THE DOG AND THE WATEB LILY. 

No Fable. 

The noon was shady, and soft aira 

Swept Oiise's silent tide. 
When, 'scaped from literary cares, 

I wandered on his side. 

My spaniel, prettiest of his race. 

And high in pedigree^ 
CTwo nymphs* adom'd with every graoe 

That spaniel found for me) 

Now wantoned, lost in flags and reeds. 

Now starting into sight. 
Pursued the swallow o'er the meads 

With scarce a slower flight. 

It was the time when Ouse displayed 

His lilies newly hlown ; 
Their beauties I intent surveyed. 

And one I wished my own. 

With cane extended, far I sought 

To steer it close to land ; 
But still the prize, though nearly caught, 

Escaped my eager hand. 

Bean marked my unsuccessful pains 

With fixt considerate face. 
And, puzzling, set his puppy brains 

To comprehend die case. 

But, with a chirrup clear and strong. 

Dispersing all his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and followed long 

The windings of the stream. 

* The Miss Gunnisgs, the daughters of Sir Robert Gun- 
ning, BarL 
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My ramble ended, I ratomed. 

Beau, tiotdng far before. 
The floating wreath again discerned. 

And plunging left the shore. 

I saw him with that lily cropped. 

Impatient swim, to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropped 

The treasure at my feet. 

Charmed with the sight, " The world," I cried, 

« Shall hear of this thy deed;*' 
My dog shall mortify the pride 

Of man*s superior breed. 

But chief myself I will enjoin. 

Awake at duty's call. 
To show a love as prompt as thine 

To Him who gives me all." 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ.* 

July 6, 1788. 

My dear Friend — " Bitter constraint and sad occa- 
sion dear" have compelled me to draw on you for 
the sum of twenty pounds, payable to John Higgins, 
Esq. or order. The draft bears date July 5th. — 
You will excuse my giving you this trouble, in con- 
sideration that I am a poet, and can consequently 
draw for money much easier than I can earn it. 

I heard of you a few days since, from Walter 
Bagot, who called^here and told me that you were 
gone, I think, into Rutlandshire, to settle the ac« 

* Private Correspondenoe. 
VOL. IV. P 
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counts of a brge estate unliquidated nany yeans. 
Intricaoies that would turn my brains are play to 
you. But I give you joy of a long vacation at 
hand, when I suppose that even you will find it 
pleasant, if not to be idle, at least not to be hemmed 
around by business. 

Yours ever, 

W. C. 



TO LADT HB8KBTH. 

The Lodge, July $8, 1788. 

It is in vain that you tell me that you have no 
talent at description, while in fact you describe 
better than any body. You have given me a most 
complete idea of your mansion and its situation ; 
and I doubt not that, with your letter in my hand 
by way of map, could I be set down on the spot 'm 
a moment, I should find myself qualified to take my 
walks and my pastime in whatever quarter of your 
paradise it should please me the most to visit. We 
also, as you know, have scenes at Weston worthy of 
description ; but, because you know them weU, I 
will only say, that one of them has, within these 
few d^ys, been much improved ; I mean the lime 
walk. By the help of the axe and the wood-billy 
which have of late been constantly employed -in 
cttttmg out all straggling branches that intercepted 
the arch, Mr. Tltfockmorton has now dcffiil^ k 
with such exactness, that no cathedral in the worid 
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ean ahofir one of more magnifieenoe of beftutj. I 
UiecB myself that I live so near it t for^^weve it dis* 
Cant several miles, it would be well wdrtk while to 
visit it, ma'el J as an object of taste ; not to mention 
the refreshment of such a gloom both to the ^fes 
and spirits. And these are the things which oar 
modem improvers of parks and pleasure-grounds 
have displaced without mercy; because, forsooth, 
they are rectilinear. It is a wonder that they do 
not quarrel with the sunbeams for the same reason. 
Have you seen the account of five hundred cele- 
brated authors now living ? * I am one of them ; 
but stand charged with the high crime and misde- 
meanour of totally neglecting method ; an accusa- 
tion, which, if die gentleman would take the paiBs 
to read me, he would find sufficiently refuted. I 
am conscious at least myself of having laboured 
iMEKh in the arrangement of my matter, aad of 
having given to the several parts of every book of 
'*• The Task," as well as to eadi poem in the first 
volume, that sort of riight connexion which poetry 
demands; for in poetry (excq>t professedly of the 
didactic kind) a logical precision would be stiff, per 
dantic, and ridiodous. But there is no pleasing 
some critics ; the comfort is, that I am contented 
wliether they be pleased or not. At the' same time, 
to my honour be it spoken, the chronider of us five 
hundred .pvodigiea bestows on me, for aught I know, 
more commendations than on any other of my cen- 
firatemjfty* May he live to write the histories of as 

* A^lKMb fill! of "Uttiiins uid 'SMoidfl, cud 4flstit«l* both of 
infonnation and interest. 

F 2 
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many thousand poets, and find me the very best 
among them I Amen I 

I join with you, my dearest Coz, in wishing that 
I owned the fee simple of all the beautiful scenes 
around you, but such emoluments were never de- 
signed for poets. Am I not happier than ever poet 
was in having thee for my Cousin, and in the ex- 
pectation of thy arrival here whenever Strawberry- 
hill * shall lose thee ? 

Ever thine, 

W. C. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, August 9, 1788. 

The Newtons are still here, and contini|e with 
us, I believe, until the 15th of the month. Here is 
also my friend, Mr. Rose, a valuable young man, 
who, attracted by the effluvia of my genius, found 
me out in my retirement last. January twelvemonth. 
I have not permitted him to be idle, but have made 
him transcribe for me the twelfth book of the Iliad. 
He brings me the compliments of several of the 
literati, with whom he is acquainted in town, and 
tells m^, that from Dr. Maclain,t whom he saw lately, 
he learns that my book is in the hands of sixty dif- 
ferent persons at the Hague, who are all enchanted 
with it ; not forgetting the said Dr. Maclain him- 

* The celebrated seat of Lord Orford, near Richmond, 
where Lady Hesketh was then visiting. 

t The well-known translater of Mosheim*s EecleBMBtical 
History. 
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self, who tells him that he reads it every day, and 
is always the better for it. O rare we I 

I have been employed this morning in composing 
a Latin motto for the king's clock, the embellish- 
ments of which are by Mr. Bacon. That gentleman 
breakfai^ted with us on Wednesday, having come 
thirty-seven miles out of his way on purpose to see 
your Cousin. At his request I have done it, and 
have made two, he will choose that which liketh 
him best. Mr. Bacon is a most excellent man, 
and a most agreeable companion : I would that he 
lived not so remote, or that he had more opportu- 
nity of travelling. 

There is not, so far as I know, a syllable of the 
rhyming correspondence between me and my poor 
brother left, save and except the six lines of it 
quoted in yours. I had the whole of it, but it pe- 
rished in the wreck of a thousand other things when 
I left the Temple. 

Breakfa'^t calls. Adieu ? 

W. C. 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

Weston, August 18, ,1788. 

My dear Friend — 1 left you with a sensible re- 
gret, alleviated only by the consideration, that I 
shall see you again in October. I was under some 
concern also, lest, not being able to give you any 
certain directions myself, nor knowing where you 
might find a guide, you should wander and fatigue 
yourself, good walker as you are, before you could 
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reach NcoNdiainplon. Perliaps you heard me whisde 
just after our fieparation; it was to call back'Beau, 
who was runniiig after jou with all speed to intreat 
you to return with me. For my part, I took my 
own time to return, and did not reach home tBl 
after one, and then so weary that I was glad of my 
great chair; to the comforts of which I added a 
crust, and a glass of rum and water, not without 
great occasion. Such a foot-traveller am I. 

I am writing on Monday, but whether I shall 
finish my letter this morning depends on Mrs. 
Unwin's ccHning sooner or later down to breahlaat. 
Something tells me that you set off to day for Bir- 
mingham ; and though it be a sort of Irishism to say 
here, I beseech you take care of yourself, for the 
day threatens great heat, I cannot help it; the wea- 
ther may be cold enough at the time when tkat 
good advice shall reach you, but, be it hot 
or be it cold, to a man who travels as you tra- 
vel, take care of yourself can never be 'an unsea- 
sonable caution. I am sometimes distressed on this 
account, for though you are yoimg, and well made 
for such exploits, those very circumstances are more 
likely than any thing to betray you into danger. 

Consule quid valeant plants, quid ferre recusent. 

The Newtons left us on Friday. We frequently 
talked about you after your departure, and every 
thing that was spoken was to your advantage. I 
know th^y will l^e glad to s^e you in LondiQn^ and 
perhs^Wy when your aumiaer and autumn vamhles 
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are over, you will afford them that pleasure. The 
Throckmortcms are equally well disposed to you, 
and them also I recommend to you as '^a valuable 
eomiexion, the rather because you can only culti- 
vate it at Weston. 

I have not been idle since you went, having not 
only laboured as usual at the Iliad, but composed a 
apidk and span new piece, called << The Dog and the 
Water Lily," whidi you shall see when we meet 
again. I believe I related to you the incident which 
is the suliject of it. I have also read most of La- 
vater*s Aphorisms ; they appear to me some of them 
wise, many of them whimsical* a few of them ftlse, 
aad not a few of them extravagant. IW ilU nudnmu 
If he finds in a man the feature or quality that he 
approves, he deifies him ; if the contrary, he is a 
cbviL His verdict is in neither case, I suppose, a 
jiHt one.* 

W. C. 

* Cowper's strictarea on Larater are rather aevere ; in a 
subsequent letter we shall find that he expresses himself 
almost in the language of a diaeiple. We believe «U men to 
be pfafsiognomists, that is, they are glided in their estimate 
of one another by external impressions, until they are fur- 
nished with better data to determine their judgment. The 
countenance is often the faithful mirror of the inward emotions 
of the sou], in the same manner as the light and shade on the 
mountain's side exhibit the yariations of the atmosphere. 
In the emioas and valuable cabinet of DenoAf in Ptuis, which 
wa« sqld in IQ'i?, two casts taken from Btpbe^pierre »nd 
Marat w^r^ singnlarjiy expressive of the atrocity of their 
character. The cast of an idiot« in the same collection, de- 
noted the total absence of intellect. But, whatever may be 
our sentinients on this subjeoii there is one aolUe aet.of beae- 
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TO MRS. KING.* 



1 1 



August 28, 1788. 

My dear Madam — Should you discard me froHi 
the number of your correspondents, you would treat 
m^ as I seem to deserve, though I do not actually 
deserve it. I have lately been engaged with com- 
ps^y at our house, who resided with us five weeks, 
and have had much of the rheumatism into the 
bargfun. Not in my fingers, you will say — True. 
Bjut you know as well as I, that pain, be it where it 
may» indisposes us to writing. 

Tolenee which has justly endeared the name of Lavater to his 
country. We allude to the celebrated Orphan Institution at 
ZuiUh, of which he was the founder. It is a handsotfle and 
commodious establishment, where these iuterestiog objects of 
humanity receive a suitable education, and are fitted for future 
usefulness. The church is shown where John Caspar Lavater 
officiated, surrounded by his youthful auditory ; and an humble 
stone in the churchyard briefly records his name and virtues. 
His own Orphan-house is the most honourable monument of 
his fame. It is in visiting scenes like these that we feel the 
moral dignity of our nature, that the heart becomes expanded 
with generous emotions, and that we learn to imitate that 
Divine Master, who went about doing good. The Editor 
could not avoid regretting that, in his own country, where 
charity assumes almost every possible form, the Orphan-house 
is of rare occurrence, though abounding in most of the cities 
of Switzerland. Where are the philanthropists of Bristol, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Norvirich, and of our 
other great towns 1 Sorely, to wipe away the tear from the 
cheek of the (^han, to rescue want from destitution and 
unprotected innocence from exposure to vice and ruin, must 
ever be considered to be one of the noblest efforts of Christian 
benevolence. 

• Private Correspondence. 
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You express soine degree of wonder that I found 
you out to be sedentary, at least much a stayer 
within doors, without any sufficient data for my di- 
rection. Now, if I should guess your figure and 
slature with equal success, you will deem me not 
only a poet but a conjurer. Yet in fact I have no 
pretensions of that sort. I have only formed a pic- 
ture of you in my own imagination, as we ever do 
of a person of whom we think much, though we 
have never seen that person. Your height I con- 
ceive to be about five feet five inches, which, though 
it would make a short man, is yet height enough 
for a woman. If you insist on an inch or two more, 
I have BO objection. You are not very fat, but 
somewhat inclined to be fat, and unless you allow 
yourself a little more air and exercise, will incur 
some danger of exceeding in your dimensions before 
you die. Let me, therefore, once more recommend 
to you to walk a little more, at least in your garden, 
and to amuse yourself occasionally with pulling up 
here and there a weed, for it will be an inconve- 
nience to you to be much fatter than you are, at a 
time of life when your strength will be naturally on 
the decline. I have given you a fisiir complexion, a 
slight tinge of the rose in your cheeks, dark brown 
hair, and, if the fashion would give you leave to 
show it, an open and well-formed forehead. To all 
this I add a pair of eyes not quite black, but nearly 
approaching to that hue, and very animated. I 
have not absolutely determined on the shape of 
your nose, or the form of your mouth ; but should 
you tell me that I have in other respects drawn a 
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tolerable likeness, have no doubt but I can describe 
them too. I assure you that though I have a great 
desire to read him, I have never seen Lavater, nor 
have availed myself in the least o£ any of hb rules 
on this occasion. Ah, madam ! if with all that 
sensibility of yours, which exposes you to so much 
sorrow, and necessarily must expose you to it, in a 
world like this, I have had the good fortune to make 
you smile, I have then painted you, whether with 
a strong resemblance, or with none at ail, to very 
good purpose.* ' 

I had intended to have sent you a little poem, 
which I have lately finished, but have no room to 
transcribe it.f You shall have it by another oppor- 
tunity. Breakfast is on the table, and my time idso 
fails, as well as my paper. I rejoice that a oousin 
of yours found my volumes agreeable to him, fisr, 
being your cousin, I will be answerable for his good 
taste and judgment. 

When I wrote last, I was in mourning for a dear 
and much-valued uncle, Ashley Cowper. He died 
at die age of eighty-six. My best respects attend 
Mr. King ; and I am, dear madam. 

Most truly yours, 

W.C. 

* Cowper*8 fancy was nerer xnoro erronaoaslj emplojed. 
The portrait he here drawiJ of Mrs. King possessed no reeem- 
Mance to the original. 

t The Dog and the Water Lily. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

Weston Lodge, Sept. 2, 1788. 

« 

My dear Friend — ^I rejoice that you and yours 
reached London Bafe, especially when I reflect that 
you performed the journey on a day so fatal^ as I 
understand, to others travelling the same road. I 
found those comforts in your visit which have for- 
merly sweetened all our interviews, in part restored. 
I knew you ; knew you for the same shepherd who 
was sent to lead me out of the wilderness into the 
pasture where the chief Shepherd feeds his flock, 
and &lt my sentiments of affectionate friendship 
for you the same as ever.f But one thing was still 
wanting, and that thing the crown of all. I shall 
find it ia Grod's time, if it be not lost for ever. 
When I say this, I say it trembling ; for at what 
time soever comfort shall come, it will not come 
without its attendant evD ; and, whatever good thing 
may occur in the interval, I have sad forebodings of 
the event, having learned by experience that I was 
bom to be persecuted with peculiar fury, and assu- 
redly believing, that, such as my lot has been, it 

• Private Correspdndence. 

t It w«s a aingolar delusion under which Cowper laboured, 
and seems to be inexplicable ; bat it is not less true that, for 
many years, he doubted the identity of Mr. Newton. When 
we see the powers of a great mind liable to such instances of 
delusion, and occasionally suffering an entire eclipse, how 
irresistibly are we led to exclaim, ** Lord, what is man ! " 
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vrill be so to the end. This belief is connected in 
my mind with an observation I have often made, and 
is perhaps founded in great part upon it : that there 
is a certain style of dispensations maintained by Pro- 
vid^ce in the dealings of God with every man, 
which, however the incidents of his life may vary, 
and though he may be thrown into many different 
situations, is never exchanged for another. The 
style of dispensation peculiar to myself has hitherto 
been that of sudden, violent, unlooked-for change. 
When I have thought myself falling into the abyss, 
I have been caught up again ; when I have thought 
myself on the threshold of a happy eternity, I have 
been thrust down to hell. The rough and the smooth 
of such a lot, taken together, should perhaps have 
taught me never to despair ; but, through an unhappy 
propensity in my nature to forebode the worst, they 
have on the contrary operated as an admonition to 
me never to hope. A firm persuasion that I can 
never durably enjoy a comfortable state of mind, 
but must be depressed in proportion as I have been 
elevated, withers my joys in the bud, and, in a 
manner, entombs them before, they are born : for I 
have no expectation but of sad vicissitude, and ever 
believe that the last shock of all will be fatal. 

Mr. Bean has still some trouble with his parish- 
ioners. The suppression of five public-houses is 
the occasion.* He called on me yesterday morning 

* The late Rev. H. Colbourne Ridley, the excellent ricar 
of Hainbleden» near Henley-on-Thames, distinguished for his 
parochial plans and general devotedness to his professional 
duties, once observed that the fruit of all his labours, during 
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for advice ; though, discreet as he is himself, he lias 

little need of such counsel as I can give him. , 

who is subtle as a dozen foxes, met him on Sunday, 
exactly at his descent from the pulpit, and proposed to 
him a general meeting of the parish in vestry on the 
subject. Mr. Bean, attacked so suddenly, consented, 
but aflerward repented that he had done so, as- 
sured as he was that he should be out- voted. There 
seemed no remedy but to apprise them be^rehand 
that he would meet them indeed, but not with a 
view to have the question decided by a majority : 
that he would take that opportunity to make his al* 
legations against each of the houses in question, 
which if they could refute, well ; if not, they could 
no longer reasonably oppose his measures. This 
was what he came to submit to my opinion. I couM 
do no less than approve it ; and he left me with a 
purpose to declare his mind to them immediately. 

I beg that you will give my affectionate respects 
to Mr. Bacon, and assure him of my sincere desire 
that he should think himself perfectly at liberty 
respecting the mottoes, to choose one or to reject 
both, as likes him best. I wish also to be remem- 
bered with much affection to Mrs. Cowper, and 
always rejoice to hear of her well-being. 

Believe me, as I truly am, my dear fHend, most 
affectionately yours, 

W. C. 



a residenre of five-and-twenty yedra, was destroyed in one 
single year by the introduction of beer-houses, and their de- 
moralizing effects. 
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TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

Weston, Sept. 11, 1788. 

My dear Friend — Since your departure I have 
twice visited the oak, and with an intention to push 
my inquiries a mile beyond it, where it seems I 
should have found another voak, much larger and 
much more respectable than the former; but once I 
was hindered by the rain, and once by the sultriness 
of the day. This latter oak has been known by the 
name of Judith many ages, and is said to have been 
an oak at the time of the Conquest.* If I have not 
an opportunity to reach it before your arrival here, 
we will attempt that exploit together, and, even if I 
should have been able to visit it ere you come, I 

* This celebrated oak, which is situated in Yardlej Chase, 
near Lord Northampton's residence at Castle Ashby, has fur- 
nished the mose of Cowper with an occasion for displaying 
all the graces of his rich poetical fancy. The poem will Ve 
inserted in a subsequent part of the work. In the mean titte, 
we extract the following lines from " The Task," to show how 
the descriptive powers of Cowper were awakened by this fa- 
Tourite and inspiring subject. 

** Theoak 

Thrives by the rude concussion of the storm : 

He seems indeed indignant, and to feel 

The impression of the blast with proud disdain, > 

Frowning, as if in his unconscious arm 

He held the thunder ; but the monarch owes 

His firm stability to what he scorns. 

More fixed below, the more disturb'd above. 

The Sofa. 
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shall yet be glad to do so, for the pleasure of extra- 
ordinary sights, like all other pleasures, is doubled 
by the participation of a friend. 

You wish for a copy of my little dog's eulc^um, 
which I will therefore transcribe, but by so doins I 
shall leave myself but scanty room for prose. 

I shall be sorry if our neighbours at the Hall 
should have left it, when we have the pleasure ot 
seeing you. I want you to see them soon again, 
that a little consuetudo may wear off restraint ; and 
you may be able to improve the advantage you have 
already gained in that quarter. I pitied you for the 
fears which deprived you of your uncle's company, 
and the more having suffered so much by those fears 
myself. Fight against that vicious fear, for such it 
is, as strenuously as you can. It is the worst enemy 
that can attack a man destined to the fonun — it 
ruined me. To associate as much as possible with 
the most respectable company, for good sense and 
good breeding, is, I believe, the only, at least 1 am 
sure it is the best remedy. The society of men of 
pleasure wiU not cure it, but rather leaves us more 
exposed to its influence in company of better per- 
sons. 

Now for the « Dog and the Water Lily." * 

W. c. 

* This hu already been inaarted. 
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TO MRS. KING.* 



Weston Lodge, Sept. 25, 1788. 

My dearest Madam — How surprised was I this 
moment to meet a servant at the gate, who told me 
that he came from you ! He could not have been 
more welcome unless he had announced yourself. I 
am charmed with your kindness and with all your 
elegant presents ; so is Mrs. Unwin, who begs me 
in particular to thank you warmly for the housewife, 
the very thing she had just begun to want. In the 
fire-screen you have sent me an enigma which at 
present I have not the ingenuity to expound ; but 
some muse will help me, or I shall meet with some- 
body able to instruct me. In all that I have seen 
besides, for that I have not yet seen, I admire both 
the taste and the execution. A toothpick case I 
had; but one so large, that no modern waistcoat 
pocket could possibly contain it. It was some years 
since the Dean of Durham's, for whose sake I va- 
lued it, though to me useless. Yours is come op- 
portunely to supply the deficiency, and shall be my 
constant companion to its last thread. The cakes 
and apples we will eat, remembering who sent them, 
and when I say this, I will add also, that when we 
have neither apples nor cakes to eat, we will still re- 
member you. — What the MS. poem can be, that you 
suppose to have been written by me, I am not able 
to guess ; and since you will not allow that I have 

• Private Correspondence. 
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guessed your person well, am become shy of exer- 
cising conjecture on any meaner subject. Perhaps 
they may be some mortuary verses, which I wrote 
last year, at the request of a certain parish-clerk. 
If not, and you have never seen them, I will send 
you them hereafter. 

You have been at Bedford. Bedford is but twelve 
miles from Weston. When you are at home we are 
but eighteen miles asunder. Is it possible that such 
a paltry interval can separate us always ? I will 
never believe it. Our house is going to be filled by 
a cousin of mine and her train, who will, I hope, 
spend the winter with us. I cannot, therefore, re- 
peat my invitation at present, but expect me to be 
very troublesome on that theme next summer. I 
could almost scold you for not making Weston in 
your way home from Bedford. Though I am nei- 
ther a relation, nor quite eighty-six years of age,**^ 
believe me, I should as much rejoice to see you and 
Mr. King, as if I were both. 

I send you, my dear madam, the poem I pro- 
mised you, and shall be glad to send you any thing 
and every thing I write, as fast as it flows. Behold 
my two volumes I which, though your old acquaint- 
ance, I thought, might receive an additional recom- 
mendation in the shape of a present from myself. 

What I have written I know not, for all has been 
scribbled in haste. I will not tempt your servant's 
honesty, who seems by his countenance to have a 

* Mrs. Battison, a relative of Mrs. King's, and at this ad- 
yanoed age, was in a very declining state of health. 
VOL. IV. G 
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great deal, being equally watchfiil to preserve iin- 
corrupted the honesty of my own. 

I am, my dearest madam, with a thousand thanks 
for this stroke of friendship, which I feel at my heart, 
and with Mrs. Unwin's very best respects, most sin- 
cerely yours, 

W. C. 

P. S. My two hares died little more than two years 
since, one of them aged ten years, the other eleven 
years and eleven months.* 

Our compliments attend Mr. King. 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

Weston, Sept. 25, 1788. 

My dear Friend — 

Say what is the thing bj my riddle designed. 
Which you earned to London, and yet left behind. 

I expect your answer, and without a fee. — The half 
hour next before breakfast I devote to you. Tlie 
moment Mrs. Unwin arrives in the study, be what I 
have written much or little, I shall make my bow, 
and take leave. If you live to be a judge, as, if I 
augur right, you will, I shall expect to hear of a 
walking circuit. 

I was shocked at what you tell me of : superior 

* There is a little memoir of Cowper's hares, written by 
himself, which will be inserted in his works. 
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talents, it seems, give no security for propriety of 
conduct; on the contrary, having a natural ten- 
dency to nourish pride, they often betray the pos- 
sessor into such mistakes as men more moderately 
gifted never commit. Ability therefore is not wis- 
dom, and an ounce of grace is a better guard against 
gross absurdity than the brightest talents in the 
world. 

I rejoice that you are prepared for transcript 
work : here will be plenty for you. The day on 
which you shall receive this, I beg you will remem- 
ber to drink one glass at least to the success of the 
Iliad, which I finished the day before yesterday, 
and yesterday began the Odyssey. It will be some 
time before I shall perceive myself travelling in 
another road; the objects around me are at present 
so much the same ; Oljonpus, and a council of gods, 
meet me at my first entrance. To tell you the 
truth, I am weary of heroes and deities, and, with 
reverence be it spoken, shall be glad for variety's 
sake, to exchange their company for that of a 
Cyclops. 

Weston has not been without its tragedies since 
you left us; Mrs. Throckmorton's piping bullfinch 
has been eaten by a rat, and the villain left nothing 
but poor Bully's beak behind him. - It will be a 
wonder if this event does not at some convenient 
time employ my versifying passion. Did ever fair 
lady, from the Lesbia of CatuDus to the present 
day, lose her bird, and find no poet to commemo- 
rate the loss ^ 

W. C. 
g2 



Cowper here gives an amusing account of the 
manner in which he employed his hours of recre- 
ation, at different periods of his life. 

TO MRS. KING." 

Weston Lodge, Oct. 11. 1TS6. 
My dear Madam — You are perfectly secure from 
all danger of being overwhelmed with presents from 
me. It is not much that a poet can possibly have 
it in his power to give. When he has presented 
his own works, he raay be supposed to have ex- 
hausted all means of donation. They are his only 
superfluity. There was a time, but that time was 
before I commenced writer for the press, when I 
amused myself inaway somewhat similar to yours ; al- 
lowing,! mean, for the difference between masculine 
and female operations. The scissars and the needle 
are your chief implements; mine were the chissel 
and the saw. In those days you might have been 
in some danger of too plentiful a return for your 
favours. Tables, such as they were, and joint- 
stools, such as never were, might have travelled to 
Perten-hall in most inconvenient abundance. But 
I have long since discontinued this practice, and 
many others which I found it necessary to adopt, 
that I might escape the worst of all evils, both in 
itself and in its consequences — an idle life. Many 
---- I have exercised with this view, for which na- 
never designed me ; though among them were 
e in which I arrived at considerable proficiency, 
, * Private Cotiespondence. 
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by mere dint of the most heroic perseverance. 
There is not a * squire in all this country who can 
boast of having made better squirrel-houses, hutches 
for rabbits, or bird-cages, than myself; and in the 
article of cabbage-nets, I had no superior. I even 
had the hardiness to take in hand the pencil, and 
studied a whole year the art of drawing. Many 
figures were the fruit of my labours, which had, at 
least, the merit of being unparalleled by any pro- 
duction either of art or nature. But, before the 
year was ended, I had occasion to wonder at the 
progress that may be made, in despite of natural 
deficiency, by dint alone of practice ; for I actually 
produced three landscapes, which a lady thought 
worthy to be framed .and glazed. I then judged it 
high time to exchange this occupation for another, 
lest, by any subsequent productions of inferior 
merit, I should forfeit the honour I had so fortu- 
nately acquired. But gardening was, of all em- 
ployments, that in which I succeeded best; though 
even in this I did not suddenly attain perfection. 
I began with lettuces and cauliflowers: from them 
I proceeded to cucumbers; next to melons. I then 
purchased an orange tree, to which, in due time, I 
added two or three myrtles. These served me 
day and night with employment during a whole se- 
vere winter. To defend them from the frost, in a 
situation that exposed them to its severity, cost me 
much ingenuity and much attendance. I contrived 
to give them a fire heat ; and have waded night 
after night through the snow, with the bellows un- 
der my arm, just before going to bed, to give the 
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latest possible puff to the embers, lest the frost 
should seize them before the morning. Very minute 
beginnings have sometimes important consequences. 
From nursing two or three little evergreens, I be- 
came ambitious of a green-house, and accordingly 
built one; which, verse excepted, afforded me 
amusement for a longer time than any expedient of 
all the many to which I have fled for refuge from 
the misery of having nothing to do. When I lefl 
Olney for Weston, I could no longer have a green- 
house of my own; but in a neighbour's garden I 
find a better, of which the sole management is con- 
signed to me. 

I had need take care, when I begin a letter, that 
the subject with which I set off be of some im- 
portance; for before I can exhaust it, be it what it 
may, I have generally filled my paper. But self is 
a subject inexhaustible, which is the reason that 
though I have said little, and nothing, I am afraid, 
worth your hearing, I have only room to add that I 
am, my dear madam. 

Most truly yours, 

W.C. 



TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 



The Lodge, Not. 29, 1788. 

My dear Friend — Not to fill my paper with apo- 
logies, I will only say that you know my occupation, 
and how little time it leaves me for other employ- 
ments; in which, had I leisure for them, I could 

• Private CorrespondeDce. 
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take much pleasure. LeUer-writing would be one 
of the most agreeable, and especially writing to 
you. 

Poor Jenny Raban is declining ifost toward the 
grave, and as fast aspiring to the skies. I expected 
to have heard yesterday of her death; but learned, 
on enquiry, that she was better. Dr. Kerr has 
seen her, and, by virtue I suppose of his prescrip- 
tions, her fits, with which she was frequently 
troubled, are become less frequent. But there is 
no reason, I believe, to look for her recovery. Her 
case is a consumption, into which I saw her sliding 
swifUy in the spring. There is not much to be la- 
mented, or that ought to be so, in the death of 
those that go to glory. 

If yOu find many blots, and my writing illegible, 
you must pardon them, in consideration of the 
cause. Lady Hesketh and Mrs. Unwin are both 
talking as if they designed to make themselves 
amends for the silence they are enjoined while I sit 
translating Homer. Mrs. Unwin is preparing the 
breakfast, and, not having seen each other since 
they parted to go to bed, they have consequently a 
deal to communicate. 

I have seen Mr. Greatheed, both in his own 
house and here.* Prosperity sits well on him, and 
I cannot find that this advantageous change in his 
condition has made any alteration either in his 
views or his behaviour. The winter is gliding mer- 
rily away, while my cousin is with us. She annihi- 

• Mr. Greatheed was now residing at Newport Fagnel, :«d 
exercising his ministry there. 
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lates the difference between cold and heat, gloomy 
skies and cloudless. I have written I know not 
what, and with the dispatch of legerdemain; but, 
with the utmost truth and consciousness of what I 
say, assure you, my dear friend, that I am 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

Weston, Nov. 30, 1788. 

My dear Friend — Your letter, accompanying the 
books with which you have favoured me, and for 
which I return you a thousand thanks, did not ar- 
rive till yesterday. I shall have great pleasure in 
taking now and then a peep at my old friend Vin- 
cent Bourne ; the neatest of all men in his versifica- 
tion, though, when I was under his ushership at 
Westminster, the most slovenly in his person. He 
was so inattentive to his boys, and so indifferent 
whether they brought him good or bad exercises, 
or none at all, that he seemed determined, as he 
was the best, so to be the last Latin poet of the 
Westminster line ; a plot which, I believe, he exe- 
cuted very successfully, for I have not heard of any 
who has deserved to be compared with him. 
: We have had hardly any rain or snow since you lefit 
AS ; the roads are accordingly as dry as in the middle 
of summer, and the opportunity of walking much 
more favourable. We have no season, in my mind, 
so pleasant as such a winter ; and I account it par- 
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ticularly fortunate, that such it proves, my Cousin 
being with us. She is in good health, and cheerful, 
so are we all ; and this I say, knowing you will be 
glad to hear it, for you have seen the time when this 
could not be said of all your friends at Weston. We 
shall rejoice to see you here at Christmas ; but I 
recoUect, when 1 hinted such an excursion by word 
of mouth, you gave me no great encouragement to 
expect you. Minds alter, and yours may be of the 
number of those that do so ; and, if it should, you 
will be entirely welcome to us all. Were there no 
other reason for your coming than merely the plea- 
sure it will afford to us, that reason alone would be 
sufficient : but, after so many toils, and with so many 
more in prospect, it seems essential to your well- 
being that you should allow yourself a respite, which 
perhaps you can take as comfortably (I am sure as 
quietly) »here as any where. 

The ladies beg to be remembered to you with all 
possible esteem and regard; they are just come 
down to breakfast, and, being at this moment ex- 
tremely talkative, oblige me to put an end to my 

letter. Adieu. 

W. C. 



TO MRS. KING.* 



The Lodge, Dec. 6, 1788. 

My dear Madam — It must, if you please, be a 
point agreed between us, that we will not make 

* Priyate Correspondence. 
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punctuality in writing the test of our regard for 
eacb other, lest we should inciu* the danger of pro- 
nouncing and suffering by an unjust sentence, and 
this mutually. I have told you, I believe, that the 
half hour before breakfast is my only letter-writing 
opportunity. In summer I rise rather early, and 
consequently at that season can find more time for 
scribbling than at present. If I enter my study 
now before nine, I find all at sixes and sevens ; for 
servants will take, in part- at least, the liberty 
claimed by their masters. That you may not sup- 
pose us all sluggards alike, it is necessary, however, 
that I should add a word or two on this subject, in 
justification of Mrs. Unwin, who, because the days 
are too short for the important concerns of knitting 
stockings and mending them, rises generally by 
candle-light ; a practice so much in the style of all 
the ladies of antiquity who were good for any thing, 
that it is impossible not to applaud it. 

Mrs. Battison being dead, I began to fear that 
you would have no more calls to Bedford ; but the 
marriage, so near at hand, of the young lady you 
mention with a gentleman of that place, gives me 
hope again that you may occasionally approach us 
as heretofore, and that on some of those occasions 
you will perhaps find your way to Weston. The 
deaths of some and the marriages of others make a 
new world of it every thirty years. Within that 
space of time, the majority are displaced, and a new 
generation has succeeded. Here and there one is 
permitted to stay a little longer, that there may not 
be wanting a few grave Dons like myself, to make 
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the observation. This thought stmck me very for- 
cibly the other day, on reading a paper called the 
County Chronicle, which came hither in the pack- 
age of some book^ from London. It contained news 
from Hertfordshire, and informed me, among other 
things, that at Great Berkhampstead, the place of 
my birth, there is hardly a &mily left of all those 
with whom, in my early days, I was so familiar. 
The houses, no doubt, remain, but the inhabitants 
are only to be found* now by their grave-stones ; 
and it is certain that I might pass through a town, 
in which I was once a sort of principal figure, un- 
knowing and unknown. They are happy who have 
not taken up their rest in a world fluctuating as the 
sea, and passing away with the rapidity of a river. 
I wish to my heart that yourself and Mr. King may 
long continue, as you have already long continued, 
exceptions from the general truth of this remark. 
You doubtless married early, and the thirty-six 
years elapsed may have yet other years to succeed 
them. I do not forget that your relation Mrs. 
Battison lived to the age of eighty-six. I am glad 
of her longevity, because it seems to afford some 
assurance of yours ; and I hope to know you better 
yet before you die. 

I have never seen the Observer, but am pleased 
with being handsomely spoken of by an old school- 
fellow. Cumberland* and I boarded together in 
the same house at Westminster. He was at that 
time clever, and I suppose has given proof sufficient 

* Author of the '* Observer/' " the West Indian/' and of 
several dramatic pieces. 
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to the world that he is still clever : but of all that 
he has written, it has never fallen in my way to read 
a syllable, except perhaps in a magazine or review, 
the sole sources, at present, of all my intelligence. 
Addison speaks of persons who grow dumb in the 
study of eloquence, and I have actually studied 
Homer till I am become a mere ignoramus in every 
other province of literature. 

My letter-writing time is spent, and I must now 
to Homer. With my best respects to Mr. King, I 
remain, dear madam. 

Most affectionately yours, 

W. C. 

. P.S. When I wrote last, I told you, I believe, 
that Lady Hesketh was with us. She is with us 
now, making a cheerful winter for us at Weston. 
The acquisition of a new friend, and, at a late day, 
the recovery of the friend of our youth, are two of 
the chief comforts of which this life is susceptible. 



TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

The Lodge, Dec. 9, 1788. 

My dear Friend — That I may return you the 
Latin manuscript as soon as possible,! I take a short 

• Private Correspondence. 

t We have already alluded to Mr. Van Lier, a Dutch mi- 
nister of the Reformed Church, to whom the perusal of Mr. 
Newton's writings was made instrumental in leading his mind 
to clear and saving impressions of divine truth. He comma- 
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opportunity to scratch a few hasty lines, that it may 
not arrive alone. I have made here and there an 
alteration, which appeared to me for the better; 
but, on the whole, I cannot but wonder at your 
adroitness in a business to which you have been 
probably at no time much accustomed, and which, 
for many years, you have not at all practised. If, 
when you shall have written the whole, you shall 
wish for a corrector of the rest, so far as my own skiU 
in the matter goes, it is entirely at your service. 

Lady Hesketh is obliged to you for the part of 
your letter in which she is mentioned, and returns 
her compliments. She loves all my friends, and 
consequently cannot be indifferent to you. The 
Throckmortons are gone into Norfolk, on a visit to 
Lord Petre. They will probably return this day 
fortnight. Mr. F is now preacher at Raven- 
stone. Mr. C still preaches here. The latter 

is warmly attended. The former has heard him, 
having, I suppose, a curiosity to know by what 
charm he held his popularity ; but whether he has 
heard him to his own edification, or not, is more 
than I can say. Probably he wonders, for I have 
heard that he is a sensible man. His successful 
competitor is wise in nothing but his knowledge of 
the gospel. 

nicated to Mr. Newton an interesting account of this spiritaal 
change of mind, in the Latin manuscript here mentioned, 
which was transmitted to Cowper, and afterwards translated 
by him, and finally published by Mr. Newton. It is entitled 
" The Power of Grace illustrated," and will be more partiou- 
larly adverted to in a subsequent part of this book. 
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I am summoned to breakfast, and am, my dear 
friend, with our best love to Mrs. Newton, Miss 
Cadett, and yourself, 

Most affectionately yours, 

W- C. 

I have not the assurance to call this an answer 
to your letter, in which were many things deserving 
much notice : but it is the best that, in the present 
moment, I am able to send you. 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, Jan. 19, 1789. 

Dear Sir — I have taken since you went away 
many of the walks which we have taken together, 
and none of them I believe without thoughts of you. 
I have, though not a good memory in general, yet 
a good local memory, and can recollect, by the help 
of a tree or stile, what you said on that particular 
spot. For this reason I purpose when the summer 
is come, to walk with a book in my pockets : what 
I read at my fire-side I forget, but what I read 
under a hedge, or at the side of a pond, that pond 
and that hedge will always bring to my remem- 
brance; and this is a sort of memoria technica, 
which I would recommend to you, if I did not know 
that you have no occasion for it. 

I am reading Sir John Hawkins, and still hold 
the same opinion of his book as when you were 
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here.* There are in it undoubtedly some awkward- 
nesses of phrase, and which is worse, here and there, 
some unequivocal indications of a vanity not easily 
pardonable in a man of his years ; but on the whole 
I find it amusing, and to me at least, to whom every 
thing that has passed in the literary world within 
these five-and-twenty years is new, sufficiently re- 
plete with information. Mr. Throckmorton told 
me about three days since, that it was lately recom- 
mended to him by a sensible man, as a book that 
would give him great insight into the history of 
modem literature, and modem men of letters, a 
commendation which I really think it merits. Fifly 
years hence, perhaps, the world will feel itself 
obliged to him. 

W. C. 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, Jan. 24, 1789. 

My dear Sir — ^We have heard from my Cousin 
in Norfolk-street ; she reached home safely, and in 
good time. An observation suggests itself, which, 
though I have but little time for observation making, 
I must allow myself time to mention. Accidents, 
as we call them, generally occur when there seems 
least reason to expect them ; if a friend of ours 

* Sir John Hawkins is known as the aathor of four qnarto 
Tolumes on the general History of Music, and hy a Life of 
Johnson. The former is now superseded by Bumey's, and 
the latter by- BoswelVs. 
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travels far in different roads, and at ^ upiavourable 
season, we are reasonably alarmed for the safety of 
one in whom we take so much interest, yet hQW 
seldom do we hear a tragical account of sudi a 
journey ! It is, on the contrary, at home, in our 
yard, or garden, perhaps in our parlour, that disaster 
finds us; in any place, in short, where we seena 
perfectly out of the reach of danger. The lesson 
inculcated by such a procedure on the part of Pro- 
vidence towards us seems to be that of perpetual 
dependence. 

Having preached this sermon, I must hasten, to a 
close ; you know that I am not idle, nor can I afibcd 
to be so ; I would gladly spend more time withypu, 
but by some means or other this day has hitherto 
proved a day of hindrance and confusion. 

W. C. 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston, Jan. 29, 1789. 

My dear Friend — I shall be a better, at least a 
more frequent, correspondent when I have done 
with Homer. I am not forgetful of any letters that 
I owe, and least of all forgetful of my debts in that 
way to you ; on the contrary, I live in a co.ntinual 
state of self-reproach for not writing more punc- 
tually ; but the old Grecian, whom I charge myself 
never to neglect, lest I should never finish hioi) 
has at present a voice that seems to drown all other 
demands, and piany to which I could listen with 
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more pleasure than even to his Osroiundum* I 
am now in the eleventh book of the Odjssey, con- 
versing with the dead. Invoke the muse in my 
behalf, that I may roll the stone of Sisyphus with 
8<Hne' success. To do it as Homer has done it is, 
I suppose, in our verse and language, impossible, 
but I will hope not to labour altogether to as little 
purpose as Sisyphus himself did. 

Though I meddle little with politics, and can find 
but little leisure to do so, the present state of things 
unavoidably engages a share of my attention. But, 
as they say, Archimedes, when Syracuse was taken, 
was found busied in the solution of a problem, so, 
come what may, I shall be found translating Homer. 

Sincerely yours, 

W.C. 

TO MRS. KING.* 

The Lodge, Jan. 29, 1789. 

My dear Madam — This morning I said to Mrs. 
Unwin, ^< I must write to Mrs. King : her long si- 
lence alarms me— something has happened.'* These 
words of mine proved only a prelude to the arrival 
of your messenger with his most welcome charge, 
for which I return you my sincerest thanks. You 
have sent me the very things I wanted, and which 
I should have continued to want, had not you sent 
them. As often as the wine is set on the table, I 
have said to m3rself, " This is all very well ; but I 
have no bottle-stands :" and myself as often replied, 

* Private Correspondenco. 

VOL. IV. H 
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« No mfttter ; you can make dhift without them." 
Thus 1 and myself have conferred together many a 
day; and you, as if you had been privy to the con- 
ference, have kindly supplied the deficiency, and 
put an end to the debate for ever. 

When your messenger arrived I was b^^ning to 
dress for dinner, being engaged to dine with my 
neighbour Mr. Throckmorton, from whose house I 
am just returned, and snatch a few moments before 
supper to tell you how much I am obliged to you. 
You will not, therefore, find me very prolix at pre- 
sent ; but it shall not be long before you shall hear 
further from me. Your honest old neighbour sleeps 
under our roof, and will be gone in the morning 
before I shall have seai him. 

I have more items than one by which to remember 
the late frost : it has cost me the bitterest uneasi- 
ness. Mrs. Unwin got a fall on the gravel-walk 
covered with ice, which has confined her to an 
upper chamber ever since. She neither broke nor 
dislocated any bones ; but received such a contusion 
below the hip, as crippled her completely. She 
now begins to recover, afler having been helpless 
as a child for a whole fortnight, but so slowly at 
present, that her amendment is even now almost 
imperceptible. 

Engaged, however, as I am with my own private 
anxieties, I yet find leisure to interest myseif not 
a little in the distresses o^ the royal family, espe- 
cially in those of the Queen.* The Lord-Chancellor 

* The unfortnnate malady of George III. is here aUnded 
to, which first occurred^ after a previous indisposition, October 
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called the other morning on Lord Stafford : entering 
the room, he threw his hat into a sofa at the fire- 
side, and, clasjMng his hands, said, " I have heard of 
distress, and I have read of it ; but I never saw dis- 
tress equal to that of the Queen." This I know 
from particular and certain authority. 

My dear madam, I have not time to enlarge at 
present on this subject, or to touch any other. Once 
more^ therefinre, thanking you for your kindness, of 
which I am truly sensible ; and thanking, too, Mr. 
King for the favour he has done me in subscribing 
to my Homer, and at the same time begging you to 
make my best compliments to him, I conclude my- 
self, with Mrs. Unwin's acknowledgments of your 
most acceptable present to her. 

Your obliged and a&ctionate 

W. C. 



TO MRS. KING.-)^ 

March 12, 1789. 

My dear Madam — I feel myself in no small de- 
gree unworthy of the kind solicitude which you ex- 

2?nd, 1788. The nation was plunged in grief by this cala- 
initoas eyent, and a regency appointed, to the exelusion of 
the Prince of WaUa, which occasioned much discuaaion in 
parliament at that time. Happily the King's illness was only 
of a few months' duration : bis recovery was announced to be 
complete, Feb. 27tli, 1789. Few mouarchs have' been more 
justly venerated than George the Third, or have left behind 
tbem more nnquestionable evidences of real personal piety. 
* Private Coirespondence. 

h2 
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press conoenung me and my welfiire, after a silence 
so much longer than 1 gave yon reason to expect. 
I should indeed account myself inexcusable, had I 
not to aUege, in my defence, perpetual engagements 
of such a kind as would by no means be dispensed 
with. Had Homer alone been in question. Homer 
should have made room for you : but I have had 
other work in hand at the same time, equally pres- 
sing and more laborious. Let it suffice to say, that 
1 have not wilfully n^lected you fiir a moment, and 
that you have never been out of my thoughts a day 
together. But I begin to perceive that, if a man 
will be an author, he must live neither to himself nor 
to his friends so much as to others, whom he never 
saw nor shall see. 

My promise to follow my kst letter with another 
speedily, which promise I kept so ill, is not the only 
one which I am conscious of having made to yoUf 
and but very indifferently performed. I promised 
you all the smaller pieces that I should produce, as 
fast as occasion called them forth, and leisure oc- 
curred to write them. Now, the fact is that T have 
produced several since I made that fair profession, 
of which I have sent you hardly any. The reason 
is that, transcribed into the body of a letter, they 
would leave me no room for prose ; and that other 
conveyance than by the post I cannot find, even 
after inquiry made mnong all my neighbours for a 
traveller to Kimbolton. Well, we shall see you, I 
hope, in the summer ; • and then I will show you all. 
I will transcribe one for you eyery morning before 
breakfast, as long as they last 4 and when you come 
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down, you shall find it laid on your napkin* I sent 
one last week to London, which, by some kind body 
or another, I know not whom, is to be presented to 
the Queen* The subject, as you may guess, is the 
King 8 recovery ; a theme that might make a bad 
poet a good one, and a good one excel himself. 
This, too, you shall see when we meet, unless it 
should bounce upon you before, from some periodical 
register of all such matters. 

I shall commissicm my cousin, who lately lefl us, 
to procure for me the book you mention. Being, 
and having long been, so deep in the business of 
translation, it was natural that I should have many 
thoughts on that subject* I have accordingly had as 
many as would of themselves, perhaps, make a vo* 
lume, and shall be glad to compare them with those 
of any writer recommended by Mr. Martyn. When 
you write next to that gentleman, I b^ you, madam, 
to present my compliments to him, with thanks both 
fyr the mention of Mr* Twining'sf book, and for the 
honour of his name among my subscribers. 

I remain always, my dear Madam, 

Your affectionate 

W. C. 

TO MRS* KINO.^ 

Tho Lodg^e, April 22, 1789. 

My dear Madam — Having waited hitherto in ex- 
pectation of the messenger whom, in your last, you 

f The Author of tiid (ranshtion of Aristotle. 
* PrirAte Goirespoodeiied. 
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mentioned a design to send, I have at length saga- 
cionsly surmised that you delay to Send him, in ex- 
pectation of hearing first from me. I would that 
his errand hither were better worthy the journey. 
I shall have no very voluminous packet to charge 
him with when he comes. Such, however, as it is, 
it is ready ; and has received an addition in the in- 
terim of one copy, which would not have made a 
part of it, had your Mercury arrived here sooner. 
It is on the subject of the Queen's visit to London 
on the night of the illuminations. Mrs. Unwin, 
knowing the burthen that lies on my back too 
heavy for any but Atlantean shoulders, has kindly 
performed the copyist's part, and transcribed all that 
I had to send you. Observe, madam, I do not write 
this to hasten your messenger hither, but merely 
to account for my own silence. It is prbbable that 
the later he arrives the more he will receive when 
he comes ; for I never fail to write when I think I 
have found a favourable subject.'* 

* We insert tbese yerees, as ezprdssire of the loytl feel- 
ings of Cowper. 

ON THE queen's VISIT TO LONDON, 

The Night of the Tenth of March, 1789. 

When, long sequester'd from his throne, 

George took his seat again, 
By right of worth, not blood alone. 

Entitled here to reign I 

Then Loyalty, with all her lamps, 

New tnmm'd, a gallant show, 
Chasing the darkness and the damps. 

Set London in a glow. 
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We mourn that we must give up the hope of see- 
ing you and Mr. King at WesbKU Had our onr- 
resqpondence commenced sooner, we had certainly 
found the means of meeting; but it seems that we 
were doomed to know each other too late for a 
meeting in this world. May a better world make 
us amends, as it certainly will, if I ever reach a 
better! Our interviews here are but imperfect 
pleasures at the best; and generally from such 

Twas hard to tell, of streets, of squares. 

Which form'd the chief display, 
These most resembling clustered stars, 

Those the long millcy way. 

Bright shone the roofs, the domes, the spires, 

And rockets flew, self-driven, 
To hang their momentary fires 

Amid the vanH of hearen. 

So, fire with water to compare, 

The ocean serves on high. 
Up-spouted by a whale in air, 

To express unwieldy joy. 

Had all l^e pageants of the world 

In one procession join'd. 
And all the banners been unfurl'd 

That heralds e'er designed. 

For no such sight had England's Queen, 

Forsaken her retreat, 
Where George recovered made a scene 

Sweet always, doubly sweet. 

Yet glad she came that night to prove, 

A witness imdescrted. 
How much the object of her love 

Was lov'd by all beside. 
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asi.' promise uBrniost gretificailon yffp ^reo^yi^c,th& 
mcfsl. dw^piMiiintitient. But disappou^iiii^tTisir;* Ij 
auppone, c<infined to the planet on which wq 4w^^ 
the only one in the universe, probably, that is kJia^ 
bited by: sinners* 

1 did not knovfy or even suspect, that when I r§-^ 
oeived your last messenger, I received so eminent 
a .'disc^le of Hippocrates; a physician of suoh:^* 
solute controul over disease and the human consti- 



Darkness the skies had mantled o*er 

In aid of her design — 
Darkness, O Queen ! ne'er caU'd before 

To veil a deed of thine ! 

On borrow *d wheels away she flies, 

ResolvM to be unknown, 
And gratify no curious eyes 

That night, exeept her own. 

Arriv'd, a night like noon she sees. 
And hears the million hum ; 

As all by instinct, like the bees. 
Had known their sov'reign come. 

Fleas'd she beheld aloft portray'd, 

On many a splendid wall, 
Emblems of health and heav'nly aid. 

And George the theme of all 

Unlike the aenigmatic line. 

So di£ScuIt to spell. 
Which shook Belshazzar at his wine, 

The night his city fell. 

Soon watery grew her eyes, and dim. 

But with a joyful tear ! 
None else, except in prayer for him, 

George eTer drew fr<nn her. 
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tulion, »» CiD be able t» put a pestSenoe intO' his 
pocket, oDt^Ae it there, and to let it loove at Int 
pleastire.- We are much indebted ti> him that' be 
did not give us here a stroke of his abilit^r^ 

I must not forget to mention that I have re*-' 
celvM (probably not without your privity) Mr. 
Twining'g viduable volume.'* For a long tfane I 

supposed it to have come from my bookseller^ who 

' ' ~ I ■ I.I I 

It was a scene in everj part 

Like that in fable feign 'd. 
And seem'd hy some mi^cian's art. 

Created and sustained. 

Bat other magic there she knew 

Had been exerted none^ 
To raise such wonders in her view, 

Save lore of George alone ! 

That cordial thought her spirit cheer'd» 
And, through the cumb'rous throng. 

Net else unworthy to be fear*d, 
Convey'd her calm along. 

So, ancient poets say, serene 

The sea-maid rides the wares. 
And fearless of the billowy scene. 

Her peaceful bosom laves. 

With more than astronomic eyes 

She view'd the sparkling show; 
One Georgian star adorns the skies. 

She myriads found below. 

Yet let the glories of a night 

Like that, once seen, suffice ! 
Heav'n grant us no such future sight 

Such precious woe the price ! 

* The translation of AristoUe* 
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now and then sends me a new publication; but I 
find, on inquiry, that it came not from hinu I beg, 
madam, if you are aware that Mr. Twining himself 
sent it, or your friend Mr. Martyn, that you wiO 
negociate for me on the occasion, and contrive to con- 
vey to the obliging donor my very warmest thanks. I 
am impatient till he receives them. I have not yet 
had time to do justice to a writer so sensible, ele- 
gant, and entertaining, by a complete perusal of his 
work ; but I have with pleasm-e sought out all those 
passages to which Mr. Martyn was so good as to 
refer me, and am delighted to observe the exact 
agreement in opinion on the subject of translation 
in general, and on that of Mr. Pope's in particular, 
that subsists between Mr. Twining and myself. 
With Mrs. Unwinds best compliments, I remain, 
my dear madam, your obliged and affectionate 

W. C. 



TO MRS. KING.* 



April 30, 1789. 

My dear Madam — ^I thought to have sent you, 
by the return of your messenger, a letter; at least, 
something like one : but instead of sleeping here, as 
I supposed he would, he purposes to pass the night 
at Lavendon, a village three miles off. This design 
of his is but just made known to me, and it is now 
near seven in the evening. Therefore, lest he 
should be obliged to feel out his way, in an. un- 
known country, in the dark, I am forced to scribble 

* Private Correspondence. 
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a hasty word or two, instead of devoting, as I in- 
tended, the whole evening to your service. 

A thousand thanks for your basket, and all the 
good things that it contained ; particularly for my 
brother's Poems,* whose hand-writing struck me 
the moment I saw it. They gave me some feelings 
of a melancholy kind, but not painful. I will return 
them to you by the next opportunity. I wish that 
mine, which I send you, may prove half as pleasant 
to you as your excellent cakes and apples have 
proved to us. You will then think yourself suffi- 
ciently recompensed for your obliging present. If 
a crab-stock can transform a pippin into a nonpareil, 
what may not I effect in a translation of Homer? 
Alas I I fear, nothing half so valuable. 

I have learned, at length, that I am indebted for 
Twining's Aristotle to a relation of mine, General 
Cowper 

Pardon me that I quit you so soon. It is not 
willingly; but I have compassion on your poor mes- 
senger. 

Adieu, my dear Madam, and believe me 

Affectionately yours, 

W. C. 

* We Kgret tbM we have not succeeded in procuring any 
tnoet of these poems of Cowper's brother. 
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TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, May 20, 1789. 

My dear Sir — Finding myself between twelve 
and one, at the end of the seventeenth book of the 
Odyssey, I give the interval between the present 
moment and the time of walking, to you. If I 
write letters before I sit down to Homer, I feel my 
spirits too flat for poetry, and too flat for letter- 
writing if I address myself to Homer first; but the 
last I choose as the least evil, because my friends 
will pardon my dullness, but the public will not. 

I had beeii some days uneasy on your account 
when yours arrived. We should have rejoiced to 
have seen you, would your engagements have per- 
mitted: but in the autumn, I hope, if not before, 
we shall have the pleasure to receive you. At 
what time we may expect Lady Hesketh, at pre- 
sent, I know not; but imagine that at any time 
after the month of June you will be sure to find 
her with us, which I mention, knowing that to meet 
you would add a relish to all the pleasures she can 
find at Weston. 

When I wrote those lines on the Queen's visit, I 
tfrought I had performed well ; but it belongs to me, 
to" I have told you before, to dislike whatever I 
wtite when it has been written a month. The per- 
formance was therefore sinking in my esteem, whtHi 
your approbation bf it, arriving in good time, buoyed 
it up ^gain.'It #ill nbw ke^ possesion of the place 
it holds in my g6dd dpthfbil, because it has been 
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favoured with yours ; and a copy will certainly be at 
your service whenever you choose to have one. 

Nothing is more certain than that when I wrote 
the line, 

God made the country, and man made the town, 

I had not the least recollection of that very similar 
one> which you quote from Hawkins Brown. It 
convinces me that critics (and none more than 
Warton, in his notes on Milton's minor poems) have 
often charged authors with borrowing what they 
drew from their own fund. Brown was an enter- 
taining companion when he had drunk his bottle, 
but not before : this proved a snare to him, and he 
would sometimes drink too much ; but I know not 
that he w^s chargeable with any other irregularities. 
He had those among his intimates, who would not 
have been such, had he been otherwise viciously in- 
clined; the Duncombs, in particular, father and 
son, who were of unblemished morals. 

W. C. 



TO MRS. RINO.'i^ 

The Lodge, May SO, 1799. 

Dearest Madam —Many thanks for your kind and 
valuable dispatches, none of which, except your 
letter, I have yet had time to read; for true it is, 
and a sad truth too> that I was in bed when your 
messenger arrived. He waits only for my answer, 
fiu: which reason I answer as speedily as I can. 

^ Priytite Correapondeace. 
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I am glad if my poetical packet pleased you. 
Those stanzas on the Queen's visit were presented 
some time since, by Miss Goldsworthy,* to the 
Princess Augusta, who has probably given them to 
the Queen ; but of their reception I have heard no- 
thing. I gratified myself by complimenting two 
sovereigns whom I love and honour ; and that gra- 
tification will be my reward. It would, indeed, be 
unreasonable to expect that persons who keep a 
Laureat in constant pay, should have either praise 
or emolument to spare for every volunteer who 
may choose to make them his subject. 

I will take the greatest care o£ the papers with 
which you have entrusted me, and will return them 
by the next opportunity. It is very unfortunate that 
the people of Bedford should choose to have the 
small-pox, just at the season when it would be sure 
to prevent our meeting. God only knows, madam, 
when we shall meet, or whether at all in this world; 
but certain it is, that whether we meet or not, 

I am most truly yours, 

W. C. 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, Jane 5, 1789. 

My dear Friend — I am going to give you a deal 
of trouble, but London folks must be content to be 
troubled by country folks ; for in London only can 
our strange necessities be supplied. You must buy 

* The duaghter of General Goldsworthy. 
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for me, if you please, a cuckoo clock ; and now 1 
will tell you where liiey are sold, wiiidi, Londoner 
as you are, it is possible you may not know. They 
are sold, I am informed, at more houses than one 
in that narrow part of Holborn which leads into 
Broad St. Giles*. It seams they are well-going 
clocks and cheap, which are the two best recom- 
mendaticms of any dock. They are made in Ger- 
many, and such numbers of them are annually im- 
ported, that they are become eren a considerable 
article of commerce. 

I return you many thanks for Boswell's Tour.* I 
read it to Mrs. Unwin after supper, and we find it 
amusing. Hiere is much trash in it, as there must 
always be in every narrmtive that relates indiscri- 
minately all that passed. But now and then the 
Doctor speaks like an oracle, and that makes amends 
for all. Sir John was a coxcomb, and Boswell is 
not less a coxcomb, though of another kind. I 
fancy Johnson made coxcombs of all his friends, and 
they in return made him a coxcomb ; for, with re- 
verence be it spoken, such he certainly was, and 
flattered as he was he was sure to be so. 

Thanks for your invitation to London, but, unless 
London can come to me, I fear we shall never meet. 
I was sure that you would love my friend when you 
should once be well acquainted with him,t and 
equally sure that he would take kindly to you. 

Now for Homer. 

W. C. 

* Tour to the Hebrides. t Rev. John Newton. 
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TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston, Jane 16, 1789. 

My dear Friend — You will naturally suppose that 
the letter in which you announced your marriage 
occasioned me some concern, though in my answer 
I had the wisdom to conceal it. The account you 
gave me of the object of your choice was such as 
left me at liberty to form conjectures not very com- 
fortable to myself, if my friendship for you were 
indeed sincere. I have since, however, been suffi- 
ciently consoled. Your brother Chester has in- 
formed me that you have married not only one of 
the most agreeable, but one of the most accomplished^ 
women in the kingdom. It is an old maxim, that it 
is better to exceed expectation than to disappoint 
it ; and with this maxim in your view it was, no 
doubt, that you dwelt only on circumstances of dis- 
advantage, and would not treat me with a recital of 
others which abundantly overweigh them. I now 
congratulate not you only but myself, and truly re- 
joice that my friend has chosen for his fellow trap 
veller, through the remaining stages of his journey, 
a companion who will do honour to his discernment, 
and make his way, so far as it can depend on a wife 
to do so, pleasant to the last. 

My verses on the Queen's visit to London either 
have been printed, or soon will be, in the '* World." 
The finishing to which you objected I have altered, 
and have substituted two new stanzas instead of it. 
Two others also I have struck out, another critic 
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haying objected to thetn. I think I am a very tract- 
able sort of a .poct^ 'M«8l of my fraternity would 
as soon shorten the noses of their children because 
they were said to be too long, as thus dock their 
eompMStknia in compHance with the opfnion of 
(l|)l0fs* I beg that when my life shaM be wrkteti 
btveoHery my authorship's ductibiiky of temper may 
be forgotten I 

I am, my dear friend^ 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 



TO 8AMUBL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, June 90, 1789. 

Apiico Mio-— I am truly sorry that it must be so 
kmg before we can have an opportunity to meet. 
M)F cousin in her last letter but one inspired me 
witb other expectations, expressing a purpose, if 
the^nlatter could be so contrived, of bringing yon 
wath her: I was willing to believe that you had eon- 
suited together oa the subject, and found it feasible. 
A aronth was formerly a trifle in my account, but 
at my present age I give it all its import^ice, and 
grudge, that so many months should jet pass- in 
which I have not even a glimpse of those I Wv^, 
aodsiof whom^ the course of nature considertE^, I 
must;6itfe long take leave for ever — but I shall Iiv6 
tiUi August 

}jMiail3r.tbaak8ifbrthe cuokoo,^ which arrived pet^ 
fcietiy safi$7<and goe&iwetti to^th^ amaseia^nt and 

VOL, IV. I 
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amazement of all who hear it. Hannah lies awake 
to hear it, and I am not sure that we have not others 
in the house that admire his music as much as she. 
Having read both Hawkins and Boswell, I now 
think myself as much a ifiaster of Johnson's cha-» 
racter as if I had known him personally, and cannot 
but regret that our bards <f o&ier times found no 
such biographers as these. They have both been 
ridiculed, and the wits have had their laugh ; but 
such a history of Milton or Shakspeare as they 
have given of Johnson — O how desirable I* 

W. C. 



TO MBS. THROCKMORTON. 

July 18, 1789. 

Many thanks, my dear madam, for your extract 
from George's letter. I retain but little Italian, yet 
that little was so forcibly mustered by the consci- 
ousness that I was myself the subject, that I pre- 
sently became master of it. I have always said 
that George is a poet, and I am never in his com- 
pany but I discover proofs of it, and the delicate 

* The distinguishing merit of BoswelVs Life of Dr. Johnson 
is precisely what Cowper here states. In perusing it, we 
become intimately acquainted with his manner, habits of life, 
and sentiments on every subject. We are introduced to the 
great wits of the age, and see a lively portraiture of the lite- 
rary characters of those times. However minute and even 
frivolous some of the remarks may be, yet Boswell's life will 
never ftsil to awaken interest, and no library can be considered 
to be complete without it. 
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address by which he has managed his complimentaiy 
mention of me convinces me of it still more^ than 
ever. Here are a thousand poets of us who have 
impudence enough to write for the public; but 
amongst the modest men who are by diffidence re- 
strained from such an enterprise are those who 
would eclipse us all. 1 wish that George would make 
the experiment, I would bind on his laureb with my 
own hand.* 

Your gardener has gone after his wife, but, having 
neglected to take his l3rre, oluu fiddle, with him, 
has not yet brought home his Eurydice. Your clock 
in the hall has stopped, and (strange to tell I) it 
stopped at sight of the watchmaker. For he only 
looked at it, and it has been motionless ever since. 
Mr. Gregson is gone, and the Hall is a desolation. 
Pray don't think any place pleasant that you may 
find in your rambles, that we may see you the sooner. 
Your aviary is all in good health ; I pass it every 
day, and often enquire at the lattice; the inha- 
bitants of it send their duty, and wish for your 
return. 1 took notice of the inscription on your 
seal, and had we an artist here capable of furnishing 
me with another, you should read on mine — <* En- 
core une uttrer 

Adieu ! 

W. C. 



The importance of improving the early hours of 

* This truly amiable and accomplished person afterwards 
became Sir George Throckmorton, Bart. 

I 2 
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life, which, once lost, are never recovered, is profit- 
ably enforced in the succeeding letter. 

TO SAMUEL B0SB« ESQ. 

The Lodge, July 35, 1789. 

You do well, my dear sir, to improTe your op- 
portunity ; to speak in the rural phrase, this is your 
sowing time, and the sheaves you look for can never 
be yours unless you make that use of it. The colour 
of our whole life is generally such as the three or 
four first years in which we are our own masters 
make it. Then it is that we may be said to shape 
our own destiny, and to treasure up for ourselves a 
series of future successes or disappointments. Had 
I employed my time as wisely as you, in a situation 
very similar to yours, I had never been a poet per- 
haps, but I might by this time have acquired a char 
racter of more importance in society, and a situation 
in which my friends would have been better pleased 
to see me. But three years misspent in an attor- 
ney's office, were almost of course foUowed by 
several more equally misspent in the Temple, and 
the consequence has been, as the Italian epitaph 
says, '* Sto qttu'* The only use I can make of my- 
self now, at least the best, is to serve in terrorem 
to others, when occasion may happen to ofier, that 
they may escape (so fkr as my admonitions can have 
any weight with them) my folly and my fate. When 
you feel yourself tempted to relax a little of the 
strictness of your present discipline, and to indulge 
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in amusement incompatible with your future inte- 
rests, think on your friend at Weston. 

Having said this, I shall next, with my whole 
heart, invite you hither, and assure you that I look 
forward to approaching August with great pleasure, 
because it promises me your company. After a 
little time (which we shall wish longer) spent with 
us, you will return invigorated to your studies, and 
pursue them with the more advantage. In the mean 
time you have lost little, in point of season, by be- 
ing confined to London. Incessant rains and mea- 
dows imder water have given to the summer the air 
of winter, and the country has been deprived of 
half its beauties. 

It is time to teU you that we are all well, and 
odea make you our subject. This is the third meet- 
ing that my cousin and we have had in this country, 
and a great instance of good fortune I account it in 
such a world as this to have expected such a plea- 
sure thrice without being once disappointed. Add 
to this wonder as soon as you can by making your- 
self of the party. 

W. C. 



TO MRS. KINO.* 



Au^st 1, 1789. 

My dear Madam — The post brings me no letters 
that do not grumble at my silence. Had not you, 

* 'Priyate Correspondence. 
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therefore, taken me to task as roundly as others, I 
should have concluded you perhaps more indifferent 
to my epistles than the rest of my correspondents ; 
of whom one says— <' I shall be glad when you have 
finished Homer ; then possibly you wiU find a little 
leisure for an old friend." Another says — " I don't 
choose to be neglected, unless you equally neglect 
every one else." Thus, I hear of it with both ears, 
and shall, till I appear in the shape of two great 
quarto volumes, the composition of which, I con- 
fess, engrosses me to a degree that gives my friends, 
to whom I feel myself much obliged for their anx- 
iety to hear from me, but too much reason to com- 
plain. Johnson told Mr. Mart3m the truth, but 
your inference from that truth is not altogether so 
just as most of your conclusions are. Instead of 
finding myself the more at leisure because my long 
labour draws to a close I find myself the more oc- 
cupied. As when a horse approaches the goal, he 
does not, unless he be jaded, slacken his pace, but 
quickens it : even so it fares with me. The end is 
in view ; I seem almost to have reached the mark, 
and the nearness of it inspires me with fresh alacrity. 
But, be it known to you, that I have still two books 
of the Odyssey before me, and when they are 
finished, shall have almost the whole eight-and-forty 
to revise. Judge, then, my dear madam, if it is 
yet time for me to play or to gratify myself with 
scribbling to those I love. No : it is still necessary 
that waking I should be all absorbed in Homer, and 
that sleeping I should dream of nothing else. 
I am a great lover of good paintings, but no coo* 
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noisseur, having never had an opportunity to become 
one. In the last forty years of my life, I have hardly 
seen six pictures that were worth looking at ; for I 
was never a frequenter of auctions, having never 
had any spare money in my pocket, and the public 
exhibitions of them in London had hardly taken 
place when I left it My cousin, who is with us, 
saw the gentleman whose pieces you mention, on the 
top of a scaffold, copying a famous picture in the 
Vatican. She has seen some of his performances 
and much admires them. 

You have had a great loss, and a loss that admits 
of no consolation, except such as will naturally 
suggest itself to ycu^ such, I mean, as the Scripture 
furnishes. We must all leave, or be left ; and it is 
the circumstance of all others that makes long life 
the least desirable, that others go while we stay, till 
at last we find ourselves alone, like a tree on a 
hill-top. 

Accept, my dear madam, mine and Mrs. Unwin's 
best compliments to yourself and Mr. King, and 
believe me, however unfrequent in telling you that 
I am so. 

Affectionately yours, 

W. C. 



TO SAMUEL BOSE, ESQ. 

Weston, August 8, 1789. 

My dear Friend — Come when you will, or when 
you can, you cannot come at a wrong time, but we 
shall expect you on the day mentioned. 
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If you have any book that you think will make 
pleasant evening reading, bring it with you. I now 
read Mrs. Piozzi's * Travels to the ladies after sup- 
per, and shall probably have finished them before 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing you. It is the 
fashion, I understand, to condenm them. But we, 
who make books ourselves, are more merciful to 
book-makers. I would that every fastidious judge 
of authors were himself obliged to write :^ there 
goes more to the composition of a volume than many 
critics imagine.f I have often wondered that the 
same poet who wrote the ^' Dunciad,*' should have 
written these lines, 

The mercy I to otheiB show. 
That meroy ghow to me. 

Alas I for Pope, if the mercy he showed to others, 
was the measure of mercy he received I he was the 
less pardonable too, because experienced in all the 
difficulties of composition. 

I scratch this between dinner and tea ; a time 

* Formerly Mrs. Thrale, the weU4mown friend of Dr. 
Johnson, and resident at Streatham. Her second mamage 
was considered to be imprudent. She wrote Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson, and was also the authoress of the beautiful tale 
entitled, " The Three Warnings," beginning, 

" The tree of deepest root is found 
Unwilling most to leave the ground," &c« &c. 

t It cost Lord Lyttelton twenty years to write the Life and 
History of Henry It. The historian Gibbon was twelve 
years in completing his '* Decline and Fall of the Koman 
Empire,'* and Adam Smith occupied ten years in piodaciog 
his "Wealth of Nations." 
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when I cannot write much without disordering my 
noddle and bringing a flush into my face. You will 
excuse me therefore, if, through respect for the two 
important considerations of health and beauty, I 
conclude myself. 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ.* 

August 12, 1789. 

My dear Friend— I rejoice that you and Mrs. 
Hill are so agreeably occupied in your retreatf 
August, I hope, will make us amends for the gloom 
of its many wintry predecessors. We are now ga- 
thering from our meadows, not hay, but muck ; 
such stuff as deserves not the carriage, which yet 
it must have, that the after-crop may have leave to 
grow. The Ouse has hardly deigned to run in his 
channel since the summer began. 

My Muse were a vixen if she were not always 
ready to fly in obedience to your commands. But 
what can be done ? I can write nothing in the few 
hours that remain to me of this day that will be fit 
for your purpose, and unless I could dispatch what 
I write by to-morrow's post, it would not reach you 
in time. I must add,' too, that my friend, the vicar 
of the next parish,^: engaged me, the day before 

• Private Correspondence. 

t At Wargrave, near Henley-on-Thames. 

t Olney. 
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yesterday, to furnish him by next Sunday with a 
hymn, to be sung on the occasion of his preaching 
to the children of the Sunday-school : f of which 
hymn I have not yet produced a syllable. 1 am 
somewhat in the case of lawyer Dowling, in " Tom 
Jones;" and, could I split myself into as many 
poets as there are muses, could find emplo3iiient 
for them all. 

Adieu, my dear friend, 

I am ever yours, 

W. C. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

August 16, 1789. 

My dear Friend — Mrs. Newton and you are both 
kind and just in believing that I do not love you 

t We subjoin an extract from this Sunday-school hjmn, for 
the benefit of our younger readers. 

" Hear, Lord, the song of praise and pray'r. 
In heaven, thy dwelling-place. 
From infants, made the public care, 
And taught to seek thy face ! 

Thanks for thy word, and for thy day. 

And grant us, we implore. 
Never to waste in sinful play 

Thy holy Sabbaths moiQ. 

Thanks that we hear— but, oh ! impart 

T6 ettch desires sincere, 
That we may listen with our heart. 

And learn, as well as hear. 

* Private Coirespondeoce. 
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less when I am long silent. Perhaps a friend of 
mine, who wishes me to have him always in my 
thoughts, is never so effectually possessed of the 
acconaplishment of that wish as when I have been 
long his debtor ; for Uun I think of him not only 
every day, but day and night, and all day long. 
But I confess at the same time that my thoughts of 
you will be more pleasant to myself when I shall 
have exonerated my conscience by giving you the 
letter so long your due. Therefore, here it comes : 
little worth your having, but payment, such as it 
is, that you have a right to expect, and that is es- 
sential to my own tranquillity. 

That the Iliad and the Odyssey should have 
proved the occasion of my suspending my corres- 
pondence with you, is a proof how little we foresee 
the c(Hisequences of what we publish. Homer, I 
dare say, hardly at all suspected that at the fag-end 
of time two personages would appear, the one 
ycleped Sir Newton and the other Sir Cowper, who, 
loving each other heartily, would nevertheless suffer 
the pains of an interrupted intercourse, his poems 
the cause. So, however, it has happened; and 
though it would not, I suppose, extort from the old 
bard a single sigh, if he knew it, yet to me it sug- 
gests the serious reflection above-mentioned. An 
author by profession had need narrowly to watch his 
pen, lest a line should escape it which by possibility 
may do mischief, when he has been long dead and 
buried. What we have done, when we have written 
a book, will never be known till the day of judg- 
ment : then the account will be liquidated, and all 
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the good that it has occasioned, and all the evi]« 
will witness either for or against us. 

I am now in the last book of the Odyssey, yet 
have still, I suppose, half a year's work before me. 
The accurate revisal of two such volimiinous poems 
can hardly cost me less. I rejoice, however, that the 
goal is in prospect ; for, though it has cost me years 
to run this race, it is only now that I begin to have 
a glimpse of it. That I shall never receive any 
proportionable pecuniary recompenoe for my long 
labours is pretty certain ; and as to any fame that I 
may possibly gain by it, thaJt is a commodity that 
daily sinks in value, in measure as the consummation 
of all things approaches. In the day when the lion 
shall dandle the kid, and a little child shall lead 
them, the world will have lost all relish for the fa- 
bulous legends of antiquity, and Homer and his 
translator may budge off the stage together. 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 

Cowper*s remarks on the subject of authors, in 
the above letter, are truly impressive and demand 
attention. If it indeed be true, that authors are 
responsible for their writings, as well as for their 
personal conduct, (of which, we presume, there can 
be no reasonable doubt,) how would the tone of li- 
terature be raised, and the pen often be arrested 
in its course, if this conviction were fully realized to 
the conscience ! Their writings are, in fact, the 
record of the operations of their minds, and are 
destined to survive, so far as metallic types and li- 
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terary talent can insure durability and success* Nor 
is it less true that the character of a nation will 
generally be moulded by the spirit of its authors. 
Allowing, therefore, the extent of this powerful 
influence, we can conceive the possibility of authors, 
at the last great day, undergoing the ordeal of a 
solemn judicial inquiry, when the sul]ject for inves- 
tigation will be, how far their writings have en- 
larged the bounds of useful knowledge, or sub- 
served the cause of piety and truth. K, instead of 
those great ends being answered, it shall appear 
that the foundations of religion have been under- 
mined, the cause of virtue weakened, and the heart 
made more accessible to error; if, too, a dread 
array of witnesses shall stand forth, tracing the 
guilt of their lives and the ruin of their hopes to 
the fatal influence of the books which they had read, 
what image of horror can equal the sensation of 
such a moment, save the despair of hearing the ir- 
revocable sentence, " Depart from me, ye workers 
of iniquity ; I never knew you ! *' 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

Weston, Sept. 24, 1789. 

My dear Friend — You left us exactly at the wrong 
time : had you stayed till now, you would have had 
the pleasure of hearing even my cousin say — "I am 
cold," — and the still greater pleasure of being warm 
yourself; for I have had a fire in the study ever 
since you went. It is the &ult of our summers 
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that they are hardly ever warm or cold enough. 
Were they warmer we should not want a fire, and 
were they colder we should have one. 

I have twice seen and conversed with Mr, J ; 

he is witty, intelligent, and agreeable beyond the 
common measure of men who are so. But it is the 
constant effect of a spirit of party to make those 
hateful to each other who are truly amiable in them- 
selves. 

Beau sends his love; he was melancholy the 
whole day after your departure. 

W. C. 



The power of poetry to embellish the most sim- 
ple incident is pleasingly evinced in the following 
letter, by the Homeric muse of Cowper. 

TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

Weston, Oct. 4, 1789. 

My dear Friend — The hamper is come, and come 
safe; and the contents I can affirm, on my own 
knowledge, are excellent. It chanced that another 
hamper and a box came by the same conveyance, 
all which I unpacked and expounded in the hall, 
my cousin sitting meantime on the stairs, spec- 
tatress of the business. We diverted ourselves with 
imagining the manner in which Homer would have 
described the scene. Detailed in his circumstantial 
way, it would have furnished materials for a para- 
graph of considerable length in an Odyssey. 
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The straw-Btoff'd hamper with his rathlen steel 
He open'd* cnttiog sheer th' inserted cords. 
Which bound the lid and lip secure. Forth came 
The rustling package first, bright straw of wheat. 
Or oats, or barley ; next a bottle green 
Throat-fiill, clear spirits the contents, distilPd 
Drop after drop odorous, by the art 
Of the fair mother of his friend— the Rose. 

And so on. 

I should rejoice to be the hero of such a tale in the 
hands of Homer. 

You will remember, I trust, that, when the state 
of your health or spirits calls for rural walks and 
fresh air, you have always a retreat at Weston. 

We are all well ; all love you, down to the very 
dog ; and shall be glad to hear that you have ex- 
changed languor for alacrity, and the debility that 
you mention for indefatigable vigour. 

Mr. Throckmorton has made me a handsome pre- 
sent; Villoison's edition of the Iliad, elegantly 
bound by Edwards.^ If I live long enough, by the 
contributions of my friends I shall once more be 
possessed of a library. 

Adieu ! 

W. C. 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

My dear Walter — ^I know that you are too reason- 
able a man to expect any thing like punctuality of 

* The character of this work is given by Cowper himself in 
a subsequent letter to his friend Walter Bagot. 
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correspondence from a translator of Homer, espe- 
cially from one who is a doer also of many other 
things at the same time ; for I labour hard not only 
to acquire a little fame for myself, but to win it also 
for others, men of whom I know nothing, not even 
their names, who send me their poetry, that by 
translating it out of prose into verse, I may make it 
more like poetry than it was. Having heard all this, 
you will feel yourself not only inclined to pardon my 
long silence, but to pity me also for the cause of it. 
You may if you please believe likewise, for it is true, 
that I have a faculty of remembering my friends 
even when I do not write to tliem, and of loving 
than not one jot the less, though I leave them to 
starve for want of a letter from me. And now I 
think you have an apology both as to style, matter^ 
and manner, altogether unexceptionable. 

Why is the winter like a backbiter ? Because 
Solomon says that a backbiter separates between 
chief friends, and so does the winter ; to this dirty 
season it is owing that I see nothing of the valuable 
Chesters, whom indeed I see less at all times than 
serves at all to Content me. I hear of them indeed 
occasionally from my neighbours at the Hall, but 
even of that comfort I have lately enjoyed less than 
usual, Mr. Throckmorton having been hindered by 
his first fit of the gout from his usual visits to 
Chicheley. The gout however has not prevented his 
making me a handsome present of a folio edition of 
the Iliad, published about a year since at Venice, by 
a literato, who calls himself Villoison. It is possible 
that you have seen it, and that if you have it not 
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jourself) it has at least fbimd its way to Lord Bagot's 
library. If neither shotild be the case, when I write 
next (for sooner or later I shall certainly write to* 
you Sigaki if I live) I wiU send yon some pretty 
stories out of bis Prolegomena, which will mal:e^ 
your hair stand on end, as mine has stood on end 
already, they so horribly affect, in p6mt of authen- 
ticity, the credit of the works of the immortal Homer. 
Wii^Mig you and Mrs^ Bagot all the happiness 
that a new year can possibly bring with it, I re- 
main^ with Mrs. Unwin's best respects, yours, my 
dear friend, wkh all sincerity, 

W. C. 

My paper mourns for the death of Lord Cowper, 
my valuable cousin, and much my benefactor. 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

My dear Friend — 1 am a terrible creature for not 
writing sooner, but the old excuse must serve ; at 
least I will not occupy paper with the additicm ot 
others unless you should insist on it, in which case 
I can assure you that I have thi^m ready. Now to 
business. 

From Villoison I learn that it was the avowed 
opinion and persuasion of Callimachus (whose hymns 
we both studied at Westminster) that Homer was 
very imperfectly understood even in his day ; that 
his admirers, deceived by the perspicuity of his 
style, fancied themselves masters of his meaning, 
when in truth they knew little about it. 

Now we know that Callimachus, as I have hinted^ 

VOL. IV. ' K 
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was himself a poet, and a good one; he was also 
esteemed a good critic ; he almost, if not actuidly,' 
adored Homer, and imitated him as nearly as he could. 

What shall we say to this ? I will tell you what 
I say to it. Callimachus meant, and he could^mean 
nothing more by this assertion, than that the poems 
of Homer were in fact an allegory ; that under the 
obvious import of his stories lay concealed a mystic 
sense, sometimes philosophical, sometimes religious, 
sometimes moral ; and that the generality either 
wanted penetration or industry, or had not been 
properly qualified by their studies to discover it. 
This I can feadily believe, for I am myself an igno- 
ramus in these points, and, except here and there, 
discern nothing more than the letter. But if Calli- 
machus will tell me that even of that I am ignorant, 
I hope soon by two great volumes to convince him 
of the contrary. 

I learn also from the same Villoison, that Pisis- 
tratus, who was a sort of Mecsenas in Athens, where 
he gave great encouragement to literature, and built 
and furnished a public library, regretting that there 
was no complete copy of Homer's works in the world, 
resolved to make one. For this purpose, he adver- 
tised rewards in all the newspapers to those, who, 
being possessed memorUer of any part or parcel of 
the poems of that bard, would resort to his house, 
and repeat them to his secretaries, that they might 
write them. Now, it happened that more were de- 
sirous of the reward than qualified to deserve it. 
The consequence was, that the non-qualified per- 
sons, having many of them a pretty knack at versi- 
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ficatioDy imposed on the generous Athenian most 
egregiously, giving him, instead of Homer^s verses, 
which they had not to give, verses of their own in- 
vention. He, good creature, suspecting no such 
fraud, took them all for gospel, and entered them 
into his volume accordingly. 

Now, let him believe the story who can. That 
Homer's works were in this manner corrected, I can 
believe ; but, that a learned Athenian could be so 
imposed upon, with sufficient means of detection at 
hand, I cannot Would he not be on his guard ? 
Would not a difference of style and manner have 
occurred ? Would not that difference have excited 
a suspicion ?. Would not that suspicion have led to 
inquiry, and would not that inquiry have issued in 
detection ? For how easy was it in the multitude 
of Homer-conners to find two, ten, twenty, possessed 
of the questionable passage, and, by confronting 
him with the impudent impostor, to. convict him. 
Meas ergo in malam rem cum iHis tuis haUtunfiO' 

tionibusy ViUoisone!* 

Yours, W. C. 

* The reveries of learned men are amusing, but injurious 
to true taste and sound literature. . Bishop Warburton's la- 
boured attempt to prove that the descent of ^neas into hell, 
in the 6th book of the ^neid, is intended to convey a repre* 
sentation of the Eleusinian mysteries, is of this description ; 
when it is obviously an imitation of a similar event, recorded 
of Uiysses. Genius should guard against a fondness for specu- 
lative discursion, which often leads from the simplicity of truth 
to the establishment of dangerous errors. We consider specu- 
lative inquiries to form one of the features of the present 
times^ against trbiehwe have need to be vigilantly on our 
guard. 

K 2 
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TO THE BE%. JOHN NEWTON.* 

Weston, Dec. 1, 1789. 

My dear Friend — On this fine fir&t of December, 
under an unclouded sky, asud in a room full of sun- 
shine, I address myself to the payment of a debt 
long in arrear, but never forgotten by me». however 
I may have seemed to forget it. I will not waste 
time in apologies. I have but one^ and that one 
will suggest itself umnentibned. I will only add, 
that you are the first to whom I write, of several to 
whom I have not written many months, who all have 
claims upon me ; and who, I fiiatter myself, are all 
grumbling at my silence. In your case, perhaps, I 
have been less anxious than in the case of some 
others ; because, if you ha/ve not heard from myself^. 
you have heard from Mrs^ Unwio. From her you 
have learned that I live,, that I am as well as usual, 
and that I translate Homer : — three short items, but 
in which is comprised the whole detail of my present 
history. Thus I fared when you were here ; thu» I 
have fared ever since you were here ; and thus, if 
it please God, I shall continue to fare for some time 
longer: for, though the work is done, it is not 
finished : a riddle which you, who are a brother of 
the press, will solve easily .f I have also been the 
less anxious, because I have had frequent opportu- 
nities to hear of you ; and have always heard that 

* Priyate CorreBpondfinoe. 

f Reyision is no small part of the liten^ry labours of an 
author. 
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you are in good health and happy. Of* Mrs. Newton, 
too, I have heard more favourable accounts of late, 
which have given us both the sincerest pleasure. 
Mrs. Unwinds case is, at present, my only subject of 
uneasiness, that is not immediately personal, and 
properly my own. She has almost constant head- 
aches ; almost a constant pain in her side, which 
nobody understands ; and her lameness, within the 
last half year, is very little amended. But her spirits 
are good, because supported by comforts which de- 
pend not on the state of the body ; and I do not 
know that, with all these pains, her looks are at all 
altered since we had the happiness to see you here, 
unless, perhaps, they are altered a little for the better. 
I have thus given you as circumstantial an account 
of ourselves as I could ; the most interesting matter, 
I verily believe, with which I could have filled my 
paper, unless I could have made spiritual mercies to 
myself the subject. In my next, perhaps, I shall 
find leisure to bestow a few lines on what is doing 
in France, and in the Austrian Netherlands;-*^ 
though, to say the truth, I am much better qualified 
to write an essay on the siege of Troy than to descant 
on any of these modern revolutions. I question if, 
m either of the countries just mentioned, full of 
bustle and tumult as they are, there be a single 

* The French levolutioii, that great event which exercised 
80 powerful an influence not onlj on European governments 
but on the world at large, and the effects of which are expe- 
rienced at the present moment, had just commenced. The 
Austrian Netherlands had also revolted, and Brussels and 
most of the principal towns and cities were in the hands of the 
insurgents. 
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characfter whom Homer, were he living, 'would deign 
to make his hero. The populace are the heroes 
now, a!nd the stuff of which gentlemen heroes are 
"made seems to be all expended. 

I will endeavour that my next letter shall ilot 
follow this so tardily as this has followed the last ; 
and, with our joint affectionate remembrances to 
yourself and Mrs. Newton, remain as ever, 

Sincerely Jrours, 

w. a 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Weeton, Dec. 18, 1789. 

My dear Friend — The present appears to me a 
wonderful period in the history of mankind. That 
nations so long contentedly slaves should on a sudden 
become enamoured of liberty, and understand as 
suddenly their own natural right to it, feeling them- 
selves at the same time inspired with resolution to 
assert it, seems difficult to account for from natural 
causes. With respect to the final issue of all this, 
I can only say that if, having discovered the value 
of liberty, they should next discover' the value of 
peace, and lastly the value of the word of God, ihey 
will be happier than they ever were since the rebel- 
lion of the first pair, and as happy as it is possible 
they should be in the present life. 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. C. 
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The French Revolution, to which we have now 
been led by the correspondence of Cowper, whe- 
ther we consider its immediate or ultimate conse- 
quences, was one of the most extraordinary events 
recorded in the history of modem Europe. It 
fixed the contemplation of the politician, the phi- 
losopher, and the moralist. By the first, it was 
viewed according to the political bias which marks 
the two great divisions of party established in this 
country. Mr. Fox designated it as one of the 
noblest fabrics ever erected by human liberty for 
the happiness of mankind. Mr. Burke asserted 
that it was a system of demolition, and not of 
reparation. The French Revolution might pos- 
sibly have merited the eulogium of Mr. Fox, if its 
promoters had known when to pause, or how to 
regulate its progress. But unhappily the spirit of 
democracy was let loose, and those who first en- 
gaged in the work (influenced no doubt by the 
purest motives) were obliged to give way to men 
of more turbulent passions ; demagogues, who were 
willing to go all lengths ; who had nothing to lose 
and every thing to gain ; and in whose eyes mode- 
ration was a crime, and the fear of spoliation and 
carnage an act of ignoble timidity. Contending fac- 
tions succeeded each other like the waves of the 
sea, and were borne along with the same irresistible 
power, till their fury was spent and exhausted. 

The sequel is well known. Property was confis- 
cated. Whatever. was venerable in virtue, splendid 
in rank, or sacred in religion, became the object of 
popular violence. The throne and the altar were 
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avertumed ; aodaji iamiable and inoifensive monarch, 
whose only crime was the title that he sustained^ was 
Ijed in triumph to the scafibld, amidst the acclama- 
tions of his people ; and, as if to make death more 
terrible, the place selected ^sr his execution was in 
view of the very palace which had been the scene 
of his former greatness.* 

The features which distinguish the Revolution in 
France from that of England in 1688 are thus 
i5»ely drawn by Mr, Burke* 

*^ In tnithy the circumstances of our Revolution 
(as it is called) and that o£ France are just the re- 
verse of each other in almost every particular, and 
in the whole spirit of the transaction. With us it 
was the case of a legal monarch attempting arbi- 
trary power. In France it is the case of an arbi- 
trary mon^arch, beginning, from whatever cause, to 
legalize his authority. The one was to be resisted, 
the other was to be managed and directed ; but in 
neither case was the order of the state to be 
phanged, lest government might be ruined, which 
QUght only to be corrected and legalized. 

''What we did was, in truth and substance, and in a 
constitutional Hght, a revohuiouy not made^ butpre- 
verUed. We took solid securities ; we settled doubt- 
ful questions ; we corrected anomalies in our law. 
In the stable, fundamental parts of our constitution 

* Hsec finis Priami fatomm; hie ezitus ilium 

Sorte tulit, Trojaxn incensam et prolapsa videnteip 
Pergama; tot quondam populis, terrisque, superbum 
Regnatorem Aaie. Jacet ingens littore txuncus, 
AvuUumque bumeris caput, et sine nomin« corpus. 
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we iiiad^ no revolution; no, nor any akeralion at 
all* We did not impair the monarchy. 

" The nation kept the aame ranks^ the same 
<Nrders, the same privileges, the same franchises, 
the same rules for property, the same subordina- 
tions, the same order in the law, in the revenue, 
smd in the magistracy; the same lords, the same 
commims, the samecorpcmuions, the sam&electors." * 

That we should have been so graciously pre- 
served in such a period of political convulsions, will 
ever demand our gratitude and praise. We owe it 
not to our arms, or to our councilSi but to the good*- 
nes8 and mercy of God. We heard the loud echo 
of the thunder, and the howling of the storm. We 
even felt some portion of the heavings of the earth- 
quake; but we were spared from falling into the 
abyss ; we survived the ruin and desolation. W> 
trust we shall still be preserved, by the same super- 
intending Providence, and that we may say in the 
language of Burke,^— 

" We are not the converts of Rousseau; we are 
not the disciples of Voltaire ; Helvetius lias made 
no progress amongst us. Atheists are not our 
preachers; madmen are not our lawgivers." 

But, if history be philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample, what we may ask were the political and 
moral causes of that extraordinary convulsion in 
France, of which we are speaking? They are to 
be traced to that spirit of ambition and conquest, 
which, however splendid in military prowess, ultimate- 
ly exhausted the resources of the state, and oppressed 
* Burke's Reflections on the ReTolution in France. 
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the people with imposts and taxation. They are to 
be found in the system of peculation and extrava- 
gance that pervaded every department of the 
government; in the profligacy of the court; in the 
luxurious pomp and pride of the noblesse ; and in 
the universal corruption that infected the whole 
mass of society. To the above may be added the 
zeal with which infidel principles were propagated, 
and the systematic attempts to undermine the whole 
fabric of civil society, through the agency of the 
press. The press became impious toward God, 
and disloyal toward kings; and unfortunately the 
Church and the State, being enfeebled by corrup- 
tion, opposed an ine£Pectual resistance. Religion 
had lost its hold on the public mind. Men were 
required to believe too much, and believed nothing. 
The consequences were inevitable. When men 
have once cast off the fear of God, it is an easy 
transition to forget reverence to the authority of 
kings, and obedience to the majesty of law. It is 
curious to observe how the effects of this antisocial 
conspiracy were distinctly foreseen and predicted. 
<< / hold U impassible^ said Rousseau, " thai the 
great monarchies of Europe can subsist rnvch 
longerr ^' The high may be reduced low, and the 
rich become poovy and even the monarch dwindle 
into a subject*''^ The train was laid, the match 
alone was wanting, to produce the explosion. 
The occasion was at length presented. The im- 

* In his " Emile." The memorable remark of Madame de 
Pompadour will not soon be forgotteu; " Apxea nous le IH- 
iuf^a," " After us, tbe Deluge." 
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mediate cause of the French Revohition most be 
sought in the plains of America. When Great 
Britain was involved with her American colonies, 
France ungraciously interposed in the quarrel. She 
paid the price of her interference, in a manner that 
she little anticipated. The Marquis de la Fayette 
£^6 first acquired his ardour for the cause of liberty ; 
and, crossing the Atlantic, carried back with him 
the spirit into France, and in a short time lighted 
up a flame, which has since spread so great a con- 
flagration. 

But whence sprung the Revolution m America? 

To solve this momentous question, we must over- 
look the more immediate causes, and extend our 
inquiry to the political and religious discussions of 
the times of James I. and Charles I. and II. It is 
in that unfortunate period of polemical controversy 
and excitement, that the foundation of events was 
laid which have not even yet spent their strength; 
and that the philosophical inquirer, whose sole 
object is the attainment of truth, will find it. 

The Puritans proposed to carry forth the principle 
of the Reformation to a still further extent. The 
proposition was rejected, their views were impugned, 
^nd'the freedom of religious inquiry was impeded 
by vexatious obstructions. They ibund no asylum at 
home^ they sought it abroad, and on the American 
continent planted the standard of civil and religious 
liberty. The times of Charles I. followed. There 
wag the same spirit, and the same results. The 
Star Chamber and . the Hi^ Commission Court 
supplied new victims to swell the tide of angry 
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feeling beyond the Atlantic. It was persecution 
that first peopled America. Time alone was waat- 
ing to mature the fruits. The reign of Charles II. 
completed the eventful crisis. The Act of Uniformity 
excluded^ in one day, two thousand ministers, 
(manj of whom were distinguished for {»x>found 
piety and learning) from the bosom of the Church 
of England ; and thus, by the acts of three succes- 
sive reigns, the spirit of independence was estab- 
lished in America, and dissent in England, from 
which such mighty results have since followed. 

We have indulged in these remarks, because we 
wish to show the tendency of that high feeling, 
which originating, as we sincerely believe, in a 
cordial attachment to our Church, endangers, by 
mistaking the means, the stability of the edifice 
which it seeks to support. We think this feeling, 
though abated in its intenseness, still exists ; and, 
cast as we now are into perilous times, when 
Churches and States are undergoing a most scruti- 
nizing inquiry, we are deeply solicitous that the 
past should operate as a beacon for the future. If 
the Church of England is to be preserved as a com- 
ponent part of our institutions, and in its ascend- 
ancy over Qie public mind, the members o£ that 
Church must not too incautiously resist the spirit 
of the age, but seek to guide what they cannot 
arrest. Let the value and necessity of an Esta- 
blished Church be recognized by the evidence of 
its usefulness ; let the pure doctrines of the 
Gospel be proclaimed in our^ pulpits; and a noble 
ardour and co-operation be manifested in the pro- 
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sperity of our great Institutions, — oar Bikde, Mis* 
sionary, and Jewish societies. She will then attract 
the ^oiiir^ the love, and the veneration of the poor, 
and difPuse a holy and pmrifying infiuence among 
all classes in the community. Her priests will thus be 
clothed with righteousness, and her saints shout for 
joy. To her worshippers we may then exchum, 
with hiirafole conhdence and joy, "Walk about 
Zion, and go round about her; tell the towers 
thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her 
palaces, that ye may tell it to the generation fol- 
lowing. For this God is our God for ever and 
ever ; he will be our guide even unto death*" * 



We now resume the Correspondence of Cowper. 

TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, Jan. 3, 1790. 

My dear Sir — I have been long sitent, but you 
have had the charity, I hope and believe, not to 
ascribe my silence to a wrong cause. The truth is, 
I have been too busy to write to any body, having 
been obliged to give my early mornings to the re- 
visal and correction of a little volume of Hymns for 
Children, written by I know not whom. This task 
I finished but yesterday, and while it was in hand 
wrote only to my Cousin, and to her rarely. From 
her, however, 1 knew that you would Hear of my 

• Psalm xlv 12—14. 
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well being, which made, me less, anxious about my 
debts to you than I could have been otherwise. 

I am almost the only person at Weston known to 
you who have enjoyed tolerable health this winter. 
In your next letter give us some account of your 
own state of health, for I have had many anxieties 
about you. The winter has been mild; but our 
winters are in general such, that, when a friend 
leaves us in the beginning of that season, I always 
feel in my heart a perhapSy importing that we have 
possibly met for the last time, and that the robins 
may whistle on the grave of one of us before the 
return of summer. 

I am still thrumming Homer s lyre ; that is to 
say, I am still employed in my last revisal ; and, to 
give you some idea of the intenseness of my toils, I 
will inform you that it cost me all the morning 
yesterday, and all the evening, to translate a single 
simile to my mind. The transitions from one mem- 
ber of the subject to another, though easy and natural 
in the Greek, turn out oflen so intolerably awkward 
in an English version, that almost endless labour 
and no little address are requisite to give them 
grace and elegance. I forget if I told you that your 
German Clavis has been of considerable use to me. 
I am indebted to it for a right understanding of the 
manner in which Achilles prepared pork, mutton, 
and goat's flesh, for the entertainment of his friends, 
in the night when they came deputed by Agamem- 
non to negociate a reconciliation. A passage of 
which nobody in the world is perfectly master, my- 
self only,, and Slaukenbergius excepted, nor ever 
was, except when Greek was a live language. 
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I do not know whether my Cousin has told you 
or not how I brag in my letters to her concerning 
my Translation; perhaps her modesty feels more 
for me than mine for myself, and she would blush 
to let even you know the degree of my self-conceit 
on that subject. I will tell you, however, expressing 
myself as decently as my vanity will permit, that it 
has undergone such a change for the better in this 
last revisal, that I have much warmer hopes of suc- 
cess than formerly 

Yours, 

W. C. 

TO MRS. KINO.^ 

The Lodge, Jan. 4, 1790. 

My dear Madam— Your long silence has occa- 
sioned me to have a thousand anxious thoughts about 
you. So long it has been, that, whether I now 
write to a Mrs. King at present on earth, or already 
in heaven, I know not. I have friends whose silence 
troubles me less, though I have known them longer; 
because, if I hear not from themselves, I yet hear 
from others that they are still living, and likely to 
live. But if your letters cease to bring me news of 
your welfare, from whom can I gain the desirable 
intelligence ? The birds of the air will not bring it, 
and third person there is none between us by whom 
it might be conveyed. Nothing is plain to me on 
this subject, but that either you are dead, or very 
much indisposed ; or, which would affect me with 
perhaps as deep a concern, though of a different 

* Priyate Correspondence. 
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kind, very much offended. The latter of these 
suppositions I think die'lettst probable, conscious as 
I am of an habitual desire to oiFend nobody, espe^ 
cially a lady, and especially a lady to whom I h8:ve 
many obifgations. But all the three solutions above 
mentioned are very uncomfortable ; and if you live, 
md can send me one that wijl cause me less pain^ 
than either of them, I conjure you, by the charity 
and benevolence which I know influence you upoa 
all occasions, to communicate it without delay. 

It is possible, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, that you are not become perfectly indif- 
ferent to me, and. to what concerns me. I will 
therefore add a word or two on a subject which 
once interested you, and which is, for that reason, 
worthy to be mentioned, though truly for no other — 
lAemnitg myself. 1 am well, and have been so, 
(Xiwea^iness on your account excepted,) both in 
miind and body, ever since I ^ote to you last. I 
have still th^ same emplojntnent. Homer in the 
morning, and Homer in the evening, as constant as 
the day goes' round. In the spring I hope to send 
the Iliad and Odyssey to the press. So much for 
me and my occupations. Poor Mrs. Unwin has 
hvth€?rto had but sta unpleasant winter ; unpleasant 
a» constant pain, either in the head or side, could 
YiisAa^ it. Shte joins me in affectionate compliments 
to yourself and Mr. King, and in earnest wishes that 
ywa wfll soon favour me with a line that shall re- . 
lieve nre from all my perplexities, 

I am, dear Madam, 

Sincerely ybiirs, 

W. C. 
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TO IfHS. KING."^ 



The Lodge, Jan. 18, 1790. 

My dear Madam — The sincerest thanks attend 
you, both from Mrs. Unwin and myself, for many 
good things, on some of which I have already re- 
galed with an affectionate remembrance of the giver. 

The report that informed you of inquiries made 
by Mrs. Unwin after a house at Huntingdon was un- 
founded. We have no thought of quitting Weston, 
unless the same Providence that led us hither should 
lead us away. It is a situation perfectly agreeable 
to us both; and to me in particular, who write 
much and walk much, and consequently love silence 
and retirement, one of the most eligible. If it has 
a fault, it is that it seems to threaten us with a 
certainty of never seeing you. But may we not 
hope that, when a milder season shall have improved 
your health, we may yet, notwithstanding the dis- 
tance, be favoured with Mr. King's and your com- 
pany ? A better season will likewise improve the 
roads, and, exactly in proportion as it does so, will, 
in effect, lessen the interval between us. I know 
not if Mr. Martyn be a mathematician, but most 
probably he is a good one, and he can tell you that 
this is a proposition mathematically true, though 
rather paradoxical in appearance. 

I am obliged to that gentleman, and much obliged 
to him for his favourable opinion of my translation. 
What parts of Homer are particularly intended by 

* Private Correspondenoe* 
VOL. IV. L . 
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the critics as those in which I shall probably fall 
shorty I know not ; but let me fail where I may, I 
shall fail no where through want of endeavours to 
avoid it. The under parts of the poems (those I 
mean which are merely narrative) I find the most 
difficult. These can only be supported by the dic- 
tion, and on these, for that reason, I have bestowed 
the most abundant labour. Fine similes and fine 
speeches take care of themselves; but the exact 
process of slaying a sheep, and dressing it, it is not 
so easy to dignify in our language, and in our mea- 
sure. But I shall have the comfort, as I said, to 
reflect, that, whatever may be hereafter laid to my 
charge, the sin of idleness will not. Justly, at least, 
it never will. In the mean time, my dear madam, 
I whisper to you a secret ; — ^not to fall short of the 
original in every thing is impossible. 

I send you, I believe, all my pieces that you have 
never seen. Did I not send you ^^ Catharina ? " If 
not, you shall have it hereafter. I am, dear madam, 
ever, ever in haste, 

Sincerely yours, 

W. C. 

We are here first introduced to the notice of the 
Rev. John Johnson, the cousin of Cowper, by the 
maternal line of the Donnes. The poet often used 
familiarly to call him " Johnny of Norfolk." His 
name will frequently appear in the course of the 
ensuing Correspondence. It is to his watchful and 
afiectionate care that the poet was indebted for all 
the solace that the most disinterested regard, and 
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highly conscientious sense of duty, could administer, 
under circumstances the most afflicting. Nor did 
he ever leave his beloved bard, tiU he had closed 
his eyes in death, and paid the last sad offices, due 
to departed worth and genius. His acquaintance 
with Cowper commenced about this time, by a 
voluntary introduction, on his own part. He has 
recorded the particulars of this first interview and 
visit in a poem, entitled " Recollections of Cowper." 
We trust that his estimable widow may see fit to 
communicate it to the public, who we have no 
doubt will feel a lively interest in a subject, issuing 
firom the kinsman of Cowper. 

TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, Jan. 22, 1790. 

My dear Coz. — I had a letter yesterday from the 
wild boy Johnson, for whom I have conceived a 
great affection. It was just such a letter as I like, 
of the true helter-skelter kind; and, though he 
writes a remarkably good hand, scribbled with such 
rapidity that it was barely legible. He gave me a 
droll account of the adventures of Lord Howard's 
note, and of his own in pursuit of it. The poem 
he brought me came as from Lord Howard, with 
his Lordship's request that I would revise it. It is 
in the form of a pastoral, and is entitled " The 
Tale of the Lute, or the Beauties of Audley End." 
I read it attentively, was much pleased with part 
of it, and part of it I equally disliked. I told him 
so, and in such terms as one naturally uses when 

L 2 
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there seems to be no occasion to qualify or to alle- 
viate censure. I ob^rved him afterwards some- 
what more thoughtful and silent, but occasionally 
as pleasant as usual ; and in Kilwick-wood, where 
we walked the next day, the truth came out — 
that he was himself the author, and that Lord 
Howard not approving it altogether, and several 
friends of his own age, to whom he had shown it» 
differing from his Lordship in opinion, and being 
highly pleased with it, he had come at last to a 
resolution to abide by my judgment; a measure to 
which Lord Howard by sdl means advised him. He 
accordingly brought it, and will bring it again in 
the summer, when we shall lay our heads together 
and try to mend it 

I Jiavc lately had a letter also from Mrs. King, 
to whom I had written to inquire whether sh^ 
were living or dead : she tells me the critics expect 
from my Homer every thing in some parts, and 
that in others I shall fall short. These are the 
Cambridge critics; and she has her intelligence 
from the botanical professor, Martyn. That gen- 
tleman in reply answers them, that I shall fall short 
in nothing, but shall disappoint them all. It shall 
be my endeavour to do so, and I am not without 
hope of succeeding. 

W. C. 
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TO SAMUEL ROSB, ESQ. 



The Lodge, Feb. 2, 1790. 

My dear Friend — Should Heyne's* Homer ap- 
pear before mine, which I hope is not probable, and 
^lould he adopt in it the opinion of Bentley, that 
the whole of the last Odyssey is spurious, I will 
dare to contradict both him and the Doctor. I am 
only in part of Bentley's mind (if indeed his mind 
were such) in this matter, and, giant as he was in 
learning, and eagle-eyed in criticism, am per- 
suaded, convinced, and sure (can I be more posi- 
tive?) that, except from the moment when the 
Ithacans began to meditate an attack on the cot- 
tage of Laertes, and thence to the end, that book 
is the work of Homer. From the moment afore- 
said, I yield the point, or rather have never, since 
I had any skill in Homer, felt myself at all inclined 
to dispute it. But I believe perfectly at the same 
titne that, Homer himself alone excepted, the 
Greek poet never existed, who cduld have written 
the speeches made by the shade of Agamemnon, 
in which there is more insight into the human heart 
discovered, than I ever saw in any other work, un- 
less in Shakspeare's. I am equally disposed to 
fight for the whole passage that describes Laertes, 
and the interview between him and Ulysses. Let 
Bentley grant these to Homer, and I will shake 
hands with him as to all the rest. The battle with 

* A German critic, distinguished by his classical erudition 
and profound learning. 
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which the book concludes is, I think, a paltry bat- 
tle, and there is a huddle in the management of it 
altogether unworthy of my favourite, and the fa- 
vourite of all ages. 

If you should happen to fall into company with 
Dr. Warton f again, you will not, I dare say, forget 
to make him my respectful compliments, and to 
assure him that I felt myself not a little flattered 
by the favourable mention he was pleased to make 
of me and my labours. The poet who pleases a 
man like him has nothing left to wish for. I am 
glad that you were pleased with my young cousin 
Johnson; he is a boy, and bashful, but has great 
merit in respect both of character and intel- 
lect. So far at least as in a week's knowledge of 
him I could possibly learn, he is very amiable and 
very sensible, and inspired me with a warm wish to 
know him better. 

W. C. 



TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

The Lodge, Feb. o, 1790. 

My dear Friend — Your kind letter deserved a 
speedier answer, but you know my excuse, which 
were I to repeat always, my letters would resemble 
the fag-end of a newspaper, where we dways find 
the price of stocks, detailed with Uttie or no va- 
riation. 

t Author of ' Essaj on the Genius of Pope, * &c. &c. 
• Private Correspondence. 
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When January returns, .you have your feelings 
concerning me, and such as prove the faithfuhiess 
of your friendship.^ I have mine also concerning 
myself, but they are of a cast different from yours. 
Yours have a mixture of sympathy and tender soli- 
citude, which makes them, perhaps, not altogether 
unpleasant. Mine, on the contrary, are of an un- 
mixed nature, and consist simply, and merely, of 
the most alarming apprehensions. Twice has that 
month returned upon me, accompanied by such 
horrors as I have no reason to suppose ever made 
part of the experience of any other man. I ac- 
cordingly look forward to it, and meet it, with a 
dread not to be imagined. I number the nights as 
they pass, and in the morning bless myself that 
another night is gone, and no harm has hap- 
pened. This may argue, perhaps, some imbecility 
of mind, and no small degree of it; but it is natural, 
I believe, and so natural as to be necessary and 
unavoidable. I know that God is not governed by 
secondary causes, in any of his operations, and that, 
on the contrary, they are all so many agents in his 
hand, which strike only when he bids them. I 
know consequently that one month is as dangerous 
to me as another, and that, in the middle of summer, 
at noon-day, and in the clear sunshine, I am in re- 
ality, unless guarded by him, as much exposed as 
when ^t asleep at midnight, and in mid-winter. 
But' we are not always the wiser for our knowledge, 

* January was a season of the year, when the nervous de- 
pression under which Cowper laboured was generally the 
most severe. 
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and I can no more avail myself of mine> than if it 
were in the head of another man, and not in my 
own. I have heard of bodily aches and ails, that 
have been particul^ly troublesome when the sea- 
son returned in which the hurt that occasioned them 
was received. The mind, I believe, (with tay own, 
hqwever, I am sure it is so,) is liable to simi!at 
periodical affection. But February is come, my* 
teriror is passed, and some shades of the gloom that 
attended his presence have passed with hiit. f 
lofjs, forward with a little cheerfulness to the buds' 
and the leaves that will soon appear, and say to tiiy'^ 
self, till they turn yellow I will make myself easy'. 
The year will go round, and January will approach. 
I shall tremble again, and I know it ; but in ^e 
mean time I will be as comfortable as I can. ThuSj 
i^ respect to peace of mind, such as it is that I en- 
joyp I subsist, as the poor are vulgarly said to do^ 
from hand to mouth ; and, of a Christian, such as 
you once knew me, am, by a strange transformii- 
tipn, become an Epicurean philosc^her, bearing 
this motto on my mind, — Quid sit futurumerasyfuffe 
qtusrere, 

I have run on in a strain that the beginning of 
your letter suggested to me, with such impetuosity, 
that I have not left myself opportunity to write 
more by the present; post ; and, being unwilling that 
you should w^it longer for what will be worth no^ 
thing when you get it, . will only express the great 
pleasure we feel on hearing, as we did lately fl-om 
Mr. Bull, that Mrs. Newton i$ so much, better. 

Truly yours, 

W.C. 
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TO LADY HESKBVH. 

T)ie Lodge, Fftb. 9, IfdO. 

I haiv0 sent you lately scraps instead of letters,' 
h^viiig. had occasion to answer immediately on the 
reoeipt, which always happens while I am deep in 
Homer* 

J-loaew when I recommended Johnson to you, 
tlpat you would find some way to serve him, and 
so it has happened ; for, notwithstanding your own 
apprehensions to the contrary, you have already 
procured him a chaplainship i* this is pretty well, 
considering that it is an early day, and that you 
have but just begun to know that there is such ' a 
man ' under heaven. I had rather myself be pa- 
tronised by a person of small interest, with a heart 
like yours, than by the Chancellor himself, if he 
di4 not care a farthing for me. 

If I did not desire you to make my acknow- 
ledgments to Anonymous, as I believe I did not, it 
was^ because I am not aware that I am warranted 
to do so. But the omission is of less consequence, 
because^ whoever he is, though he has no objection 
to doing the kindest things, he seems to have an 
aversion to the thanks they merit. 

You must know that two odes composed by Ho- 
race have been lately discovered at Rome; I 
wanted them transcribed into the blank leaves of a 
little Horace of mine, and Mrs. Throckmorton per- 

^ The poet's kinsman was n^de chaplain to Br. Spencer 
Madan, the Bishop of P^terborottgb. 
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formed that service for me ; in a blank leaf, there- 
fore, of the same book, I wrote the following. 

TO UR8. THROCKMORTON, 

On her beautiful Transcript of Horace*8 Ode, 

AD LIBRUM SUUM. 

Maria, could Horace have guessed 

What honours awaited bis ode, 
To his own little rolume addressed. 

The honour which yon have bestow'd , 
Who have tracM it in characters here, 

So elegant, even, and neat ; 
He had laugh'd at the critical sneer, 

Which he seems to have trembled to meet. 

And sneer, if you please, he had said, 

Hereafter a nymph shall arise, 
Who shall give me, when you are all dead. 

The glory your malice denies, 
Shall dignity give to my lay. 

Although but a mere bagatelle ; 
And even a poet shall say. 

Nothing ever was written so well. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, Feb. 26, 1790. 

You have set my heart at ease, my Cousin, so far 
as you were yourself the object of its anxieties. 
What other troubles it feels can be cured by God 
alone. But you are never silent a week longer than 
usual, without giving an opportunity to my imagi- 
nation (ever fruitful in dowers of a sable hue) to 
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tease me with them day and night. London is 
indeed a pestilent place, as you call it ; and I would, 
with all my heart, that thou hadst less to do with it : 
were you under the same roof with me, I should 
know you to be safe, and should never distress you 
with melancholy letters. 

I feel myself well enough inclined to the measure 
you propose, and will show to your new acquaint- 
ance, with all my heart,, a sample of my translation, 
but it shall not be, if you please, taken from the 
Odyssey. It is a poem of a gentler character than 
the Iliad, and, as I propose to carry her by a coup de 
maifiy I shall employ Achilles, Agamemnon, and the 
two armies of Greece and Troy in my service. I 
will accordingly send you in the box that I received 
from you last night the two first books of the Iliad 
for that lady's perusal ; to those I have given a third 
revisal; for them therefore I will be answerable, 
and am not afraid to stake the credit of my work 
upon them with her, or with any living wight, es- 
pecially one who understands the original. I do not 
mean that even they are finished, for I shall exa- 
mine and cross-examine them yet again, and so you 
may tell her, but I know that they will not disgrace 
me ; whereas, it is so long since I have looked at 
the Odyssey that I know nothing at all about it. 
They shall set sail from Olney on Monday morning 
in the diligence, and will reach you, I hope, in the 
evening. As soon as she has done with them I shall 
be glad to have them again, for the time draws near 
when I shall want to give them the last touch. 
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I am delighted with Mrs. Bodham's « kindness in 
giving me the only picture of my mother that is to 
be fbimd, I suppose, in all the world. I had rather 
pessess it than the richest jewel in the British crown, 
for I loved her with an affection that her death, 
fifty-two years since, has not in the least abated. I 
remember her too, young as I was when she died, 
well enough to know that it is a very exact resem- 
blance of her, and as such it is to. me invaluable. 
Every body loved her, and, with an amiable cha- 
racter so impressed upon all her features, every body 
was sure to do so. 

I have a very affectionate and a very clever letter 
from Johnson, who promises me the transcript of 
the books entrusted to him in a few days. I have 
a great love for that young man ; he has some drops 
of the same stream in his veins that once animated 
the original of that dear picture-f 

W. C. 



TO MRS. BODHAM, 

WestoD, Feb. 27, 1790. 

My dearest Rose J — Whom I thought withered 

* Mrs. Bodham was a cousin of Cowper's, connected with 
him by his maternal family, the Donnes. 

t Tbe manner in which Cowper speaks of his kinsman is 
uniformly the same»kind« affectionate, endearing^. 

t Mrs. Bodham was always addressed by Cowper in this 
playful and complimentary style, though her Christian name 
was Ann. 
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ai^d fallen from the Btalk, but whom I find BtiU alive : 
nothing could give me greater pleasure than to know- 
it^ and to learn it from yourself. I loved you dearly 
when you were a child, and love you not a jot the 
less for having ceased to be so. Every creature that 
bears any affinity to my mother is dear to me^ and 
you^ the daughter of her brother, are but one remove 
distant from her : I love you therefore, and love you 
much, both for her sake and for your own. The 
world could not have furnished you with a preomt 
so acceptable to me as the picture which you have 
so kindly sent me. I received it the night before- 
last, and viewed it with a trepidation of nerves 
and spirits somewhat akin to what I should have 
felt, had the dear original presented herself to my. 
embraces. I kissed it, and hung it where it is the 
last object that I see at night, and, of course, the^ 
first on which I open my eyes in the morning, She 
died when I had completed my sixth year, yet I re- 
member her well, and am an ocular witness of the 
great fidelity of the copy. I remember too a mul- 
titude of the maternal tendernesses which I received 
from her, and which have endeared her memory to 
me beyond expression.* There is in me, I believe, 

* No present could possibly have been more acceptable to 
Coflvper di«n the receipt of bis mother*s pictare. He com- 
posed the beautifnl verses, on this occasion, so tenderly de- 
scriptive of tbe impression made on his jouthfal imagination 
by the remembrance of her virtues. We ex tract the following 
paasige. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wust ^ou conscious of the tears I shed 1 
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more of the Donne than o£ the Cowper, and though 
I love all of both names, and have a thousand rea- 
sons to love those of my own name, yet I feel the 
bond of nature draw me vehemently to your side. 
I was thought, in the days of my childhood, much 
to resemble my mother, and in ray natural temper, 
of which at the age of fifty-eight I must be sup- 
posed a competent judge, can trace both her and 
my late uncle, your father. Somewhat of his irri- 
tability, and a little I would hope both of his and 

of her , I know not what to call it, without 

seeming to praise myself, which is not my intention, 

Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 

Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 

I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 

And, turuing from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? — It was. Where thou art gone, 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 

Ofit gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish'd, I long believ'd, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 

By expectation every day beguird. 

Dupe of to-morrow f even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learn'd at last submission to my lot. 

But, though 1 less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 
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but speaking to t^ou^ 1 will even speak out, and saj 
ffood nature. Add to all this, I deal much in poetry, 
as did our venerable ancestor, the Dean of St. 
Paur^,* and I think I shall have proved myself a 
Donne at all points. The truth is, that whatever I 
am, I love you all. 

I account it a happy event that brought the dear 
boy, your nephew, to my knowledge, and that, 
breaking through all the restraints which his natural 
bashfulness imposed on him, he determined to find 
me out. He is amiable to a degree that I have sel- 
dom seen, and I often long with impatience to see 
him again. 

My dearest Cousin, what shall I say in answer to 
your affectionate invitation? I must say this, I 
cannot come now, nor soon, and I wish with all my 
heart I could. But I will tell you what may be done, 
perhaps, and it will answer to us just as well : you 
and Mr. Bodham can come to Weston, can you not ? 
The summer is at hand, there are roads and wheels to 
bring you, and you are neither of you translating 
Homer. I am crazed that I cannot ask you alto- 
gether for want of house-room, but for Mr. Bodham 
and yourself we have good room, and equally good 
for any third in the shape of a Donne, whether 
named Hewitt,t Bodham, Balls, or Johnson, or by 
whatever name distinguished. Mrs. Hewitt has 
particular claims upon me ; she was my playfellow 
at Berkhamstead, and has a share in my warmest 

* Dr. John Donne, an eminent and learned divine whose 
life is written by Izaak Walton. Bom 1.573, died 16St. 
t The Rev. J. Johnson's sister. 
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affections. Pray tell her so I Neither do I at all for- 
get my cousin Harriet She and I have been many a 
time merry at Catfield, and have made the parson- 
age ring with laughter : — ^give my love to her. As- 
sure yourself^ my dearest Cousin, that I shall receive 
you as if you were my sister, and Mrs. Unwin is> 
for my sake, prepared to do the same. When she 
has seen you she will love you for your own. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Bodham for his kind- 
ness to my Homer, and with my love to you ail, 
and with Mrs. Unwin's kind respects, am, 
My dear, dear Rose, 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 

P. S. — I mourn the death of your poor brother 
Castres, whom I should have seen had he lived, and 
should have seen with the greatest pleasure. He 
was an amiable boy, and I was very fond of him. 

Still another P. S. — I find on consulting Mrs. 
Unwin^ that I have underrated our capabilities, and 
that we have not only room*for you and Mr. Bodfaam, 
but for two of your sex, and even for your nephew 
into the bargain. We shall be happy to have it all 
so occupied. 

Your nephew tells me that his sister, in the qua- 
lities of the mind, resembles you ; that is eaough 
to make her dear to me, and I beg you wiU assure 
her that she is so. Let it not be long before I hear 
from you. 
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TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Wetum, E»b. 28, 1790, 

My dear Cousin John — I have much wished to 
hear from you, and, though you are i^elcome to write 
to Mrs. Unwin as often as you please, I wish myself 
to be numbered among your correspondents. 

I shall find time to answer you, doubt it not ! 
6c as busy as we may, we can always find time to 
do what is agreeable to us. By the way, had you 
a letter frcHn Mrs. Uiiwin ? I lam Witness that she 
addressied ofae to )rdu before you went into Norfolk, 
but 'your matheitiatico-poetical head forgot to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of it. 
' * I i^s iievef more pleased in my life than to learn, 
«iid to leiam from herself, that my dearest Rose * is 
rtill aliv«. Had she not engaged me to love her by 
l^d >8Weetnesd of her character when a child, sh^ 
wotdd hav^ done it effectually now by making me the 
sKKt^aceeptable {ires^nt in the world, my own dear 
BSDther's picture. I am pei'haps the only pei'soii 
Icvih^'who remembers her, but I remember her 
well, and can attest on my own knowledge the truth 
of the resemblance. Amiable and elegant as the 
oofpitstiance is^ sudh exactly wfts het own ; she was 
^ia»$£^' the teiiderest parents, and so just a copy of 
imt^u ih^'eibre to nle invaluable. 

I Wrote j«sterday to my Rose, to tell her all this, 
and to thank her for her kindness in sending it » 

* Mrs. Ann Bodham. 
VOL. IV. M 
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Neither do I forget your kindness, who intimated to 
her that I should be happy to possess it. 

She invites me into Norfolk, but, alas I she might 
as well invite the house in which I dwell ; for, all 
otlier considerations and impediments apart, how is 
it possible that a translator of Homer should lumber 
to such a distance I But, though I cannot comply 
with her kind invitation, I have made myself the 
best amends in my power, by inviting her and all 
the family of Donnes to Weston. Perhaps we could 
not accommodate them all at once, but in succession 
we could, and can at any time find room for five, 
three of them being females, and one a married 
one. You are a mathematician ; tell me then how 
five persons can be lodged in three beds (two males 
and three females) and I shall have good hope that 
you will proceed a senior optime ? It would make 
me happy to see our house so furnished. As to 
yourself, whom I know to be a subscalarian^ or a 
man that sleeps under the stairs,"^ I should have no 
objection at all, neither could you possibly have any 
yourself to the garret, as a place in which you 
might be disposed of with great felicity of accom- 
modation. 

, I thank you much for your services in the tran- 
scribing ways and would by no means have you 
despair of an opportunity to serve me in the same 
way yet again; — ^write to me soon, and tell me 
when I shall see you. 

* This exprenaion alladas to the situation of the rooms oc* 
cupied by him at Caiua College, Cambridge. 
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I 

' I have not said the half that I have to say, but 
breakfast is at hand, which always terminates my 
epistles. 

What 'have you done with your poem? The 
trimming that rt procured you here has not, I hope, 
put you out of conceit with it entirely ; you are 
more than equal to the alteration that it needs. 
Only remember that in writing, perspicuity is always 
more than half the battle : the want of it is the 
ruin of more than half the poetry that is pub- 
lished. A meaning that does not stare you in the 
face is as bad as no meaning, because nobody will 
take the pains to poke for it So now adieu for the 
present. Beware of killing yourself with problems, 
for, if you do, you will never live to be another Sir 
Isaac. 

Mrs. Unwin's affectionate remembrances attend 
you ; Lady Hesketh is much disposed to love you ; 
perhaps most who know you have some little ten- 
dency the same way. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, March 8, 1790. 

My dearest Cousin — I thank thee much and oft, 

for negociating so well this poetical concern with 

Mrs. , and for sending me her opinion in her 

own hand. I should be unreasonable indeed not to 

be highly gratified by it, and I like it the better for 

being modestly expressed. It is, as you know, and 

M 2 
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it shall be some months longer, my daily busmess 
to polish and improve what is done, that whcte the 
whole shall appear she may find her expectations 
answered. I am glad also that thou didst "send her 
the sixteenth Odyssey, though, as I said beiore^ I 
know not at all at present whereof it is made ; but 
I am sure that thou wouldst not have sent it, hitdst 
thou not conceived a good opinion of it thyself, and 
thought that it would do me credit. It wl«s very 
kind in thee to sacrifice to this Minerva on my ac- 
count. 

For my sentiments on the subject of the Test 
Act, I cannot do better than refer thee to my poem, 
entitled and called " Expostulation." I have there 
expressed myself not much in its favour, conndiering 
it in a religious view, and in a political one, I like 
it not a jot the better.* I am neither Tory nor high 

* The following' is the passage alluded to. 

Hast thoa by statute shoved from its design 

The Saviour's feast, bis own blest bread and wine. 

And made the symbols of atoning grace 

An office-key, a picklock to a place ? 

That infidels may prove their title good, 

By an oath dipp'd in sacramental blood 1 

A blot that will be still a blot, in spite 

Of all that grave apologists may write : 

And, though a bishop toil to cleanse the stain« 

He wipes and scours the silver cup in vain 

And hast thou sworn on every slight pretence. 

Till perjuries are common as bad pence. 

While thousands, careless of the damning sin. 

Kiss the book's outside, who ne'er looikM withip '^. > < 

The Test Act is now repealed. 
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Chjorchman, but an old Whig, as my fiither was 
before me ; and an enemy, consequently, to all ty- 
rannical impositions. 

. Mrs. Unwin bids me return thee many thanks for 
thy inquiries so kindly made concerning her health. 
She is a little better than of late, but has been ill 
continually ever since last November. Every thing 
that could try patience and submission she has had, 
and • her submission and patience have answered in 
the trial, though mine, on her account, have often 
failed sadly. 

I have a letter from Johnson, who tells me that 
he has sent his transcript to you, begging at the 
same. time mm-e copy. Let him have it by all 
means ; he is an industrious youth, and I love him 
dearly. I told him that you are disposed to love 
liim a little^ A new poem is hem on the receipt of 
my mother's picture :^thou shalt have it. 

W.C. * 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, March 11, 1790. 

My dear Friend — I was glad to hear from yon, 
for a line from you gives me always much pleasure, 
but was not much gladdened by the contents of 
your letter. The state of your health, which I have 
learned more accurately perhaps from my Cousin, 
except in this last instance, than from yourself, has 
alarmed me, and even she has collected her infor- 
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matioa upon that subject more from your looks 
than from your own acknowledgments. To com- 
plain much and often of our indispositions does not 
alwe^s insure the pity of the hearer, perhaps some- 
times forfeits it ; but to dissemble them altogejtjier, 
or at least to suppress the worst, is attended ulti- 
mately with an inconvenience greater still; the 
secret will out at last, and our friends, unprepared 
to receive it, are doubly distressed about us. In 
saying this, I squint a little at Mrs. Unwin, who 
will read it; it is with her, as with you, the only 
subject on which she practises any dissimulation at 
all ; the consequence is that, when she is much in- 
disposed, I never believe myself in possession oi the 
whole truth, live in constant expectation of he$^rjng 
something worse, and at the long run am seldppci 
disappointed. It seems therefore,, as on alL othef 
occasions, so even in this, the better course. on the 
whole to appear what we are ; not to lay the fe^s 
of our friends asleep by cheerful looks, which do 
not probably belong to us, or by letters written as 
if we were well, when in fact we are very much 
otherwise. On condition however that you act 
differently toward me for the future, I will pardon 
the past, and she may gather from my clemenqy 
shown to you some hopes, on the same conditions, 
of similar clemency to herself. 

W. C. 
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Td MRS. KING.* 

Wteton, MtKh It, 1700. 

My dear Madam — ^I live in such a nook, have so 
few opportunities of hearing news, and so little time 
to read it, that to me to begin a letter seems al- 
ways a sort of forlorn hope. Can it be possible, I 
say to myself, that I should have any thing to com- 
municate ? These misgivings have an ill efiect, so 
far as my punctuality is concerned, and are apt to 
deter me from the business of letter-writing, as from 
ah enterprise altogether impracticable. 

I will not say that you are more pleased with my 
ttifles than they deserve, lest I should seem to call 
foxiT judgment in question; but I suspect that a 
little partiality to the brother of my brother, enters 
into the opinion you form of them. No matter, 
however, by what you are influenced, it is for my 
interest that you should like them at any rate, be- 
cause, such as they are, they are the only return I 
can make you for all your kindness. This conside- 
ration will have two effects ; it will have a tendency 
to make me more industrious in the production of 
such pieces, and more attentive to the manner in 
which I write them. This reminds me of a piece 
in your possession, which I will entreat you to com- 
mit to the flames, because I am somewhat ashamed 
of it. To make you amends, I hereby promise to 
send you a new edition of it when time shall serve, 

* Private Correspondence. 
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delivered from the passages that I dislike in the 
first, and in other respects amonided. The piece 
that I mean, is one entitled — " To Lady Hesketh 
on her furnishing for me our house at Weston'* — 
or, as the lawyers say, words to that amount. J 
have, likewise, since I sent you the last packet, 
been delivered of two or three other brats, and, as 
the year proceeds, shall probably add to the num- 
ber* All that come shall be basketed in time, and 
cpnveyed to your door. 

I have lately received from a female cousin ' of 
min^ in Norfolk, whom I have not seen these five 
and thirty years, a picture of my own mother. She 
died when I wanted two d|iys of being six years 
old; yet I remember her perfectly, find the picture 
a strong likeness of her, and, because her memory 
has been ever precious to me, have written a poem 
on the receipt of it: a poem which, one excepted, I 
had more pleasure in writing than any that I ever 
wrote. That one was addressed to a lady whom I 
expect in a few minutes to come down to breakr 
fast, and who has supplied to me the place of my 
own mother — my own invaluable mother, these six 
and twenty years. Some sons may be said to have 
had many fathers, but a plurality of mothers is not 
common* 

Adieu, my dear madam ; be assured that I always 
think of you with much esteem and affection, and 
am, with mine and Mrs. Unwin's best compliments 
to you and yoiu*s, most unfeignedly your friend and 
humble servant, 

W.C. 
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TO MKS; THROCKKORTON. 

Tbe Lodge, March 21, 1790. 

. ]Vf y de^i^est Madaiq — I shall only observe oa Uie 
subject of your absence, that you have stretched if> 
siyace.you went, and have made it a week longer. 
\^estoq is sadly unied* without you; and here ar& 
lw<$i of rus, who will be heartily glad to see you 
again. I believe you are happier at home than any 
where, which is a comfortable belief to your neigh- 
bours^ because it affords assurance that, since yau 
are neither likely to ramble R)r pleasure, nor to 
n^^et with any avocations of business, while Welton 
s^^ continue to be yoiu* home, it will not often 
Vfwat yc^u. 

The two firat books of my Iliad have been sul>< 
taitted ta- the inspection and scrutiny of • a great 
eiatic of your sex, at the instance of my Cousin, as 
jQtt' may. suppose. The lady is mistress' of msre 
tdagues than a few; (it ift to be hoped she is. sii^le); 
aad partjcttlarly she i» mistress of the GbeeLf She 
raturaed them with expressions, that, if dny thiag 
oouldmake a poet prouder than ail poets naturaliy 
ai^^on^ have made me so. I tell you'tlsfi, Iwi 
cause I know that you all interest yourselves in tbe 
success }oftli0 said Iliad. ' 

' My periwig is arrived^ and is the very perfeetioii 
of ajUk'pieffiwigSr hilvii^ «inly one fault; which is, that 

* A common proyincialism in Back]ngham«hire» prqbaU^ « 
corropti^p of uncouth, 
t Mrs, Carter, 
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my head will only go into the first half of it, the 
other half, or the upper part of it, continuing ettil 
unoccupied. My artist in this way at Olney haa 
however undertaken to make the whole of it tenant- 
able, and then I shall be twenty years younger than 
you have ever seen me. 

I heard of yoiu* birth-day very early in the 
morning; the news came from the steeple. 

W. C. 



The following letter is interesting as recording 
his opinion of the style best adapted to a trar.slation 
of Homer. 

TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, March 22, 1790. 

I rejoice, my dearest Cousin, that my MSS. 
have roamed the earth so successfully, and have met 
with no disaster. The single book excepted, that 
went to the bottom of the Thames, and rose again, 
they have been fortunate without exception. I am 
not superstitious, but have : nevertheless as good a 
right to believe that adventure an omen, and a fa- 
vourable one, as Swift had to interpret as be did 
the loss, of a fine fish, which he had no sooner laid 
on the bank than it flounced into the water, again. 
This, he tells us himself, he always considered as 9, 
type of his future disappointments; and why may 
not I as well consider . the marvellous recovery of 
my lost book from the bottom of the Thames, a^ 
typical of its future prosperity? To say the truth, 
I have no fears now about the success of my trans- 
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littion^ though in time past I have had many. I 
ktuQw there was a style somewhere, could I but find 
it> in which Homer oug}it to be rendered, and which 
alone would suit him. Long time I blundered about 
it) ere I could attain to any decided judgment on 
the matter ; at first, I was betrayed by a desire of 
accommodating my language to the simplicity of 
his into much of the quaintness that belonged to 
our writers of the fifteenth century. In the course 
ef many revisals I have delivered myself from this 
evil, I believe, entirely ; but I have done it slowly, 
and as a man separates himself from his mistress 
when he is going to marry. I had so strong a pre- 
dilection in favour of this style at first, that I was 
crazed to find that others were not as much en- 
amoured with it as myself. At every passage of 
that sort which I obliterated, I groaned bitterly, 
and said to myself, I am spoiling my work to please 
those who have no taste for the simple graces of 
antiquity. But, in measure as I adopted a more 
modern phraseology, I became a convert to their 
opinion, and, in the last revisal, which I am now 
making, am not sensible of having spared a single 
expression of the obsolete kind. I see my work so 
much improved by this alteration, that I am filled 
with wonder at my own backwardness to assent to 
t^e necessity of it, and the more when I consider 
that Milton, with whose manner I account myself 
ihtixEiately acquainted, is never quaint, never twangs 
dirough the nose, but is every where grand and 
elegdnt, without resorting to musty antiquity for 
hh btsauties. On th6 contrary, he took a long stride 
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fonr lu-d, left the language of his own day far batfiad 
him, and anticipated the expressiona of a cent^ry 
yet to come. ... , 

I have now, as I said, no longer any doubt of 
the event> but I will give thee a shilUjc^ if thou 
wilt tell me what I shall say in my Preface It is 
an affair of much delicacy, and I have as. many 
opinions about it as there are whims, in a weather^ 
cock. 

S^nd my MSS. and thine when thoxi wilt. In a 
day or two I shall enter on the last Iliad ; when 1 
have finished it I shall give the Odyssey one mca^ 
rea^i^g, and shall therefore shortly have occa^icm 
fpr ^e copy in thy possession, but you see that 
there is no need to hurry. 

I leave the little space for Mrs. Unwinds use, 
who means, I believe, to occupy it, 

And am evermore thine most truly, 

W. C. 

Postscript^ in the hand of Mrs, VmoiTU 

You cannot imagine how much yoiu* ladyship 
would oblige your unworthy servant, if you woul,d 
be so good to let me know in what point I differ 
from you. All that at present I can say is, that I 
will readily sacrifice my own opinion, unlejss I, can 
give you a substantial reason for adhering to it 



TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

W«Btoa« Mftroh %S^ If 90. 

Your MSS. arrived safe in New Norfolk-street, 
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and I am much obtfged to you fbr your labourt. WeYe 
you how at Weston, I could furnish you with em-, 
ployment for some weeks, and shall perhaps be 
equally able to do it in summer, fbr I have lost my 
best amanuensis in this place, Mr. George Throck- 
morton, who is gone to Bath. 

You are a man to be envied, who have never read 
the Odyssey, which is one of the most amusing story- 
books in the world. There is also much of the finest 
poetry in the World to be found in it, notwithstanding 
all thai Longinus has insinuated to the contrary.* 
His comparison of the Iliad and Odyssey to the 
meridian and to the declining sun is pretty, but, I 
am pbrsuaded, not just. The prettiness of it se- 
duced him ; he was otherwise too judicious a reader 
of Homer to have made it. I can find in the latter 
no s3nnptoms of impaired ability, none of the effects 
of age ; on the contrary, it seems to me a certainty* 
that Homer, had he written the Odyssey in his 3routii« 
could not have written it better ; and if the Iltad in 
his old age, that he would have written it just as 
.well. A critic would tell me that, instead of written^ 
I .should have said composed. Very likely — but 
I am not writing to one of that snarling genera- 
tion, 

IVty boy, I long to see thee again. It has hap- 
pened some way or other, that Mrs. Unwin and I 
have conceived a great affection for thee. That I 
should is the less to be wondered at, (because thou 

* Longimis obmpares the Odyssey to the setting sun, and 
tbc^ Jlidd,' sui vwre . cfaBracteristic of the loftiness of Homer's 
genius, to the splendour of the rising snn. 
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a^t a shred of my own mother ;) neither is the wonder 
great, that she should fall into the same predica- 
ment : for she loves every thing that I love. Yon 
will observe that your own pergonal right to be be- 
loved makes no part of the consideration. There is 
nothing that I touch with so much tenderness as the 
vanity of a young man ; because, I know how ex- 
tremely susceptible he is of impressions that might 
hurt him in that particular part of his composition. 
If you should ever prove a coxcomb,* from which 
character you stand just now at a greater distance 
than any young man I know, it shall never be said 
that I have made you one ; no, you will gain nothing 
by me but the honour of being much valued by a 
poor poet, who can do you no good while he lives, 
and has nothing to leave you when he dies. If you 
can be contented to be dear to me on these con- 
ditions, so you shall ; but other terms more advan- 
tageous than these, or more inviting, none have I to 
propose. 

Farewell. Puzzle not yourself about a subject 
when you write to either of us, every thing is subject 
enough from those we love. 

W. C. 



TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Weston, April 17, 1790. 

Your letter, that now lies before me, is almost 

* No man ever possessed a happier exemption, tbroagliottt 
life, from such a title. 
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thr^ weeks old, and therefore of fuU age to receive 
ax\ answer, which it shall have without delay, if 
the interval between the present moment and 
that of break&st should prove sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Yours to Mrs. Unwin was received yesterday, for 
which she will thank you in due time. I have also 
s^en, and have now in my desk, your letter to Lady 
Hesketh ; she sent it thinking that it would divert 
me ; in which she was not mistaken. I shall tell 
her when I write to her next, that you long to receive 
a line from her. Give yourself no trouble on the 
subject of the politic device you saw good to recur 
to, when you presented me with your manuscript ;* 
it was an innocent deception, at least it could harm 
nobody save yourself; an efiect which it did not 
fail to produce ; and, since the punishment followed it 
so closely, by me at least, it may very well be forgiven. 
You ask, how I can tell that you are not addicted 
to practices of the deceptive kind ? And certainly, 
if the little time that I have had to study you were 
alone to be considered, the question would not be 
unreasonable ; but in general a man who reaches my 
years finds 

" That long experience does attain 
To something like prophetic strain," 

I am very much of Lavater's opinion, and per- 
suaded that faces are as legible as books, only with 
these circumstances to recommend them to our 

* Th» poem on Audley End, alluded to in a former letter 
to Lady Hesketh. 
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perusal, that they are read in much less time, atid 
are much less likely to deceive us. Yours gave me 
a favourable impression of you the moment I beheld 
it, and, thou^ I shall not tell you in particular what 
I saw in it, for reasons mentioned in my last, I will 
add, that I have observed in you nothing since that 
has not confirmed the opinion I then formed in your 
favoun In fact, I cannot recollect that my skill in 
physiognomy has ever deceived me, and I should 
add more on this subject had I room. 

When you have shut up your mathematical books, 
you must give yourself to the study of Greek ; 
not ftierely that you may be able to read Homer 
and the other Greek classics with ease, but the 
Greek Testament and the Greek fathers also. Thus 
qualified, and by the aid of your flddle into the 
bargain, together with some portion of the grace of 
God (without which nothing can be done) to enable 
you to look, well to your flock, when you shall get 
one,^ you will be . set up for a parson. In which 
character, if I live fo see you in it, I shall expect 
and hope that you wiU make a very different figure 
from most of your fraternity.^ 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 

* Cowper 18 often rexy sarcastic upon the clergy. We 
tni«t that these censures are not so merited in these times of 
reviving piety. 
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TO LADY HBSKBTH. 



The Lodge, April 19. 1790. 

My dearest Coz. — I thank thee for mj cousin 
Johnson's letter, which diverted me. I had one 
from him lately, in which he expressed an ardent 
desire of a line from you, and the delight he woulcl 
feel in receiving it. I know hot whether you will 
have the charity to satisfy his longings, but mention 
the matter, thinking it possible that you may. A 
letter from a lady to a youth immersed in mathe* 
matics must be singularly pleasant. 

I am finishing Homer backward, having begun at 
the last book, and designing to persevere in that 
crab-like fashion till I arrive at the first. This may 
remind you perhaps of a certain poet*s prisoner in 
the Bastille (thank Heaven I in the Bastille now no 
more) counting the nails in the door, for variety's 
sake, in all directions.* I find so little to do in the 
last revisal, that I shall soon reach the Odyssey, and 
^oon want those books of it which are in thy pos- 
session ; but the two first of the Iliad, which are 
also in thy possession, much sooner; thou mayst 

* We subjoin the lines to which Cowper refers :«* 
'* To wear out time in numb nng to and fro 
The studs, that thick emboss his iron door ; 
Then downward and then upward, then aslant 
And then alternate ; with a sickly hope 
Bj dint of change to give his tasteless task 
Some relish ; 'till the sum, exactly found 
In all directions, he begins again.*^ 

Book ▼•— Yftnttfr Morning's Walk, 

VOL. IV. N 
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therefore send them by the first fair opportunity. I 
am in high spirits on this subject^ and think that I 
have .at last licked the clumsy cub into a shape that 
will secure to it the favourable notice of the public. 
Let not — — retard me, and I shall hope to get it 
out' next winter. 

I am glad that thou hast sent the General those 
verses on my mother's picture. They will amiuse 
him— oi^ly I hope that he will not miss my mother- 
in-law, and think that she ought to have made a 
third. On such an occasion it was Hot possible to 
mention her with any propriety. I rejoice at the 
General's recovery; may it prove a perfect one. 

W. C. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

Weston, April 30, 1790. 

To my old friend, Dr. Madan,* thou couldst not 
have spoken better than thou didst. Tell him, I 
beseech you, that I have not forgotten him ; tell 
him also, that to my heart and home he will be al- 
ways welcome ; nor he only, but all that are his. 
His judgment of my translation gave me the highest 
satisfaction, because I know him to be a rare old 
Grecian. 

The General's approbation of my picture verses 

gave me also much pleasure. I wrote them not 

without tears, therefore I presume it may be that 

they are felt by others. Should he offer me my 

* The Bishop of Peterborough. 
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father's picture I shall gladly accept it. A mefa)!- 
choly {Pleasure is better dian none, nay, Verify, better 
than most He had a sad task imposed on hiln, but 
no man could acquit himself of such a one with nlot^ 
discretion or with more tenderness. The death <^f 
the imfortunate young man reminded me of thdee 
lines in Lycidas, 

. ," It was that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in th' eclipse, and rigg'd with curses dark. 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine ! " 

How beautiful ! 

W. C. 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ.* 

The Lodge, May 2, 1790. 

My*dear Friend — I am still at the old sport — 
Homer all the morning, and Homer all the evening. 
Thus have I been held in constant employment, I 
know not exactly how many, but I believe these six 
years, an interval of eight months excepted. It is 
now become so familiar to me to take Homer from 
my shelf at a certain hour, that I shall no doubt 
continue to take him from ray shelf at the same 
time, even after I have ceased to want him. That 
period is not far distant. I am now giving the last 
touches to a work, which, had I foreseen the diffi- 
culty of it, I should never have meddled with ; but 
which, having at length nearly finished it to my milld, 
I shall discontinue with regret. 

* Private Correspondence. 

n2 
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My veeybeai cxHnplinieiili attend Mrs. USi, itham 
I love, " unsight unseen," as they 88(7, but yfet trttlT* 

Yourrerer^ . i 

w. a. •. 



I* 



TO MRS. THROCKMORTON. 



1 1 



The Lodge, Ma^ 10, iy$0. ' 

My dear Mrs. Frog* — You have by,0iis time 1(1 
presume) heard from the Doctor, whom I clesired 
to present to you our best affections, and to tell joii 
that we are well. He sent an urchin, (I do no^ 
n^ean a hedgehog, commonly called an urchin in ol^ 
times, but a boy, commonly so called at present^) 
expecting that he would find you at BuQkland*^^ 
whither he supposed you gone on Thursday. He 
sent him charged with divers articles, and among 
others with letters, or at least with a letter : which 
I mention, that, if the boy should be lost, together 
with his dispatches, past all possibility of recovery, 
you may yet know that the Doctor stands acquitted 
of not writing. That he is utterly lost (that is U> 
say, the boy — ^for, the Doctor being the last 'ante- 
cedent, as the grammarians say^ you might otherr 
wise suppose tliat he was intended) is , the more 
probable, because he was never four miles frojtn' his 
home before, having only travelled at the side of a 
plough-team ; and, when the Doctor gave him his 
direction to Buckland's,t he asked, very naturally, 

* Tbe sportive title generally bestowed by Cowpe** on his 
amiable iriends the Throckmortons. 
f The residence of tbe Throckmorton fiimily in Berkshire. 
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if that pkee was in Bn^and. So, what has ibecome 
of him Heaven kaowg] 

I do not know that any adventures have presented 
themselves since your departure worth mentioning, 
except that the rabbit that infested your wUdemess 
has been shot for devouring yoiu* carnations ; and 
that I myself have been in some danger of being 
devoured in like manner by a great dog, viz. Pear* 
9on's. But I wrote him a letter on Friday, (1 mean 
a letter to Pearson, not to his dog, which 1 mention 
to prevent mistakes— for the said last antecedent 
might occasion them in this place also,) informing 
him, that, unless he tied up his great mastiff in the 
day-time, I would send him a worse thing, commonly 
called and known by the name of an attorney. 
When I go forth to ramble in the fields, I do not 
sally (like Don Quixote) with a purpose of encoun- 
tering monsters, if any such can be found ; but am 
a peaceable, poor gentleman, and a poet, who mean 
nobody any harm, the fox-hunters and the two uni- 
versities of this land excepted. 

I cannot learn from any creature whether the 
Turnpike Bill is alive or dead — so ignorant am I, 
and by such ignoramuses surrounded. But, if I 
know little else, this at least I know, that I love 
you, and Mr. Frog; that I long for your return, and 
thfit I am, with Mrs. Unwinds best affections^ 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 
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TO LADY RE8KBTH. 

[ 

1^ . The Lodg^, May «8, J790. 

'MydttKceatCazt^l thank thee for the c^Ger.of 
thy best services on this occasion* Bat.Ji^sijveu 
guard my brows from the wreath you mention, 
whatSev^r wreath beside may hereafter adorn them ! 
It would be a leaden extinguisher clapped on all the 
tire <^my genius> and I should never more produce 
adine.w^th reading. To speak seriously, it would 
iQ9kd me miserable, and therefore I am sure that 
thqu, of tall my iriends, wouldst least wish .me to 
wear it.* 

Adieu I 

£ver thine — ^in Homer«hurry, 

W. C. 



TO LADT HESKETH. 

Weston, Juoe 3, 1790. 

' You will wonder, when I tell you, that I, even I, 
am considered by people, who live at a great dia* 
tance, as having interest and influence sufficient to 
procure a place at court, for those who may happen 
to want one. I have accordingly been applied to 
within these few days by a Welchman, with a wife 
and many children, to get him made Poet Laureat 

* Lady Hesketh made the offer of her services to procure 
the situation of Poet Laureat for Cowper, which he thus 
declines. 
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as fast 8» possible. If thou wouldst wish to make 
the world merry twice a year, thou canst not do* 
better than procure the office for him. I will pro- 
mise thee that he shall afford thee a hearty laugh 
ih return every birth-day and every new year. He 
is an honest man. 
• ' • Adieu I 

W. C. 



'"rtie poet's kinsman, having consulted him on th«^ 
subject of his 'future plans and studies, receives the 
following reply. The letter is striking, but admits 
ci^ doubt as to the justness of some of its sentiments. 

• 

TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Weston, June 7, 1790. 

My dear John — You know my engagements, and 
are consequently able to account for my silence. I 
will not therefore waste time and paper in mention- 
ing them, but will only say, that, added to those 
with which you are acquainted, I have had other 
hindrances, such as business and a disorder of my 
spirits, to which I have been all my life subject. 
At present I am, thank God I perfectly well both in 
mind and bo4y« Of you I am always mindful, 
whether I write or not, and very desirous to see 
you. You will remember, I hope, that you a^e 
under engagements to us, and, as soon as your Nor- 
folk friends can spare you, will fulfil them. Give 
us all the time you can, and all that they can spare 
to us ! 
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.Xoudiievet idotoeione <iDore rt^/vrbdn.you told 
me joiftliadrabalidQiiedijiMin mathematiQal purauits* 
Iti^eved raexto l;Unk» 'thiit' you urece ura&fciiig your 
tii»e merdiTi to>i0ai& a. iitde Cambridge fiane, not 
wiivtfa jromrnhaTiog* I cannot be 'Conteatedy thai 
your ' reotfMrn ikould* thriye nowhere but on th^' 
banks of the\CmA4 Concave a aoUer ambitioi^ 
audi sever let your iKmpur be cireutisoribed by«the 
paUry dkuensions of a umveiTHty I It is- weU that 
yottthaveiabcaidy, as* you observe^ acquired sufficient 
inJormatioQ' ia. that science to enable you .to pasa 
creditably, such eKaminations as I 'suppose yon muat 
henel^r.undeisgo* Keep what you have gotten^ 
and «he content More is needless*^ 



^To Cowper's strictures on the Unirenity of Cambridge, 
and^his remttrk that the fame there acquired ia not worljh 
ha^g* we^byjio means subscribe. We think no youth ought 
to he insensible to the honourable ambition of obtaining its 
distinctions, and that they are not nnfrequently the precursors 
of sobsequent eminence in the Church, the Senate, and at the 
Bar. We bave beeA informed that, out of fifteen judges 
recently on the bench, eleven had obtained honours at our 
two Univeilnties* Whether the system of education ib not 
susceptible of much improvement is a subject wcnrthy of deep 
consideration. Tbere seems to be a growing persuasion that^ 
at the Unireasity of Cambridge, the mode of study is too ex* 
cluttTvly mathamatiioal; and thai a more comprehensive plao>^ 
embracing thr vavionr dsportments of geneml knowledge and 
literature, would be an aeoessioa to the cause of learning. 
We admit that the University fnUy affords the means of ao« 
quiring this geneial information, but tbere is a penalty at* 
tadied to the acquisition which operates as a prohibition^ 
because the psespeot of obtaining honours musti in that ease* 
be renounced. By adopting a more comprehensive system. 



Lini tip eowpsah. Idft 

You eouldiiot a)s)[»ly»tir<a worle'thttai I am to-iid* 
vise yoa oonoemingt'^oup'Stiidtcsi'' i :lra9 nevev a 
regular student rajrself^ ^iitilosiitib'ttioflt vakuilde 
years of my lifb' in aiV attofney W loffice aild in- div 
Templej I will not therefore {give myself ^airs, and 
affect to kno^ wkOLt/l knevr^not 'Theiaftut is of* 
great importaaceto yon, and'y^u should be^ diveclMl* 
in it by a irisef- than I^ To >8peak however m wity 
general terms oh the sdbject, it seems^O'iiitt t^it-^ 
yourj<Mef concern is with< btstory, natural pfall^- 
so^y^, logic^ and> divinity. As to ' knetaphysfcs, i i 
knowiiittl& about (li(tmv • But the'very little' <thttt I > 
do kaomiias not taught me. to udmire them# « ]Lifi^' 
is too short to affcffd-tme even Jbr serums trifie»4^ 
Pursue what you hnow to be aJUainabhy make truth 
yowit dbfe^ixnd your studies will make you a ^ wise 
num/ Let your ditdnityj if I tnay Qdamfs^he ih». 
divinity^ of the gknious Befbrmaiionc I mmn tni 
contradiction to Armintanismy and aU the isms that 
were ever hroached in this world of error and igfUh 
ranee* 

the dtimulanU t» exevtion woold be multiplied, tnd ^e end 
of odneation apparently more fullj attained. 

When we reflect om the singular character of the preaeat 
times* the instability of g^oremments, and the disorganized 
state of society, arisiAgfromeoniltcting principles and opiaiom, 
the qneatiea of eduoation assumes a moDMntons interests Wft 
are firmly persuaded that, unless the minds of youth be eD*" 
larged by useful knowledge, and fortified by right principles 
of religion, they will not he fitted to sustain the duties and 
responsibilities that must soon derolve upon them ; nor will 
they be qualified to -meet the storms that now threaten the 
politieal and moral hDviaon of fiuvope^ 
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The divinity of the Reformation is caUed CcUvin- 
isnty but injuriously* It has been that of the churdh 
of Christ in (til ages. It is the divinity of St Paul, 
and of St. PauTs master, who met him in his way to 
Damascus, 

I have written in great haste, that I might finish, 
if possible, before breakfast. Adieu ! Let us see 
you soon ; the sooner the better. Give my love to 
the silent lady, the Rose, and all my friends around 
you ! W. C. 

There is an impressive grandeur and sublimity in 
the aHacluding part of the above letter, which en- 
titles it to be written in characters of gold*. May 
it be engraven <xi the heart of every minister I The 
divinity of tibe glorious Reformation, as illustrated 
in die works of Oanmer, Jewel, Latimer,, and 
Ridley, are in fact the essential doctrines of the 
gospel, as distinguished from a mere system of 
moral ethics. It is in proportion only as these great 
and fundamental truths are clearly understood, and 
fully, freely, and faithfully declared, that religion 
can acquire its holy ascendancy over the heart and 
practice. Moral preaching may produce an external 
reformation, but it is the gospel alone that can 
change the hearU The corruption a^d lost state of 
man, the mercy of God in Christ, the necessity of a 
living faith in the Saviour, the office of the Holy 
Spirit, in his enlightening, converting, and sanctify- 
ing influences ; — these are the grand themes of the 
Christian ministry* Whenever they are urged with 
the prominence that their incalculable importance 
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demands, and accompanied by a divine influence, 
signal effects will never fail to follow. The careless 
will be roused, the lover of pleasure become the 
lover of God, and the oppressed heart find pardon 
and peace. 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, June, 8, 1790. 

My dear Friend — Among the many who love 
and esteem you, there is none who rejoices more in 
your felicity than myself. Far from blaming, I 
commend you much for connecting yourself, young 
as you are, with a well chosen companion for life. 
Entering on the state with uncontaminated morals, 
you have the best possible prospect of happiness, 
and will be secure against a thousand and ten thou- 
sand temptations to which, at an early period of 
life, in such a Babylon as you must necessarily in- 
habit, you would otherwise have been exposed. I 
see it too in the light you do, as likely to be advan- 
tageous to you in your profession. Men of busi- 
ness have a better opinion of a candidate for em- 
plo3rment, who is married, because he has given 
bond to the world, as you observe, and to himself, 
for diligence, industry, and attention. It is alto- 
gether therefore a subject of much congratulation; 
and mine, to which I add Mrs. Unwin's, is very 
sincere. Samson, at his marriage, proposed a rid- 
dle to the Philistines. I am no Samson, neither 
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are you a Philistine* Yet expound to me the fii** 
lowing if you can I 

. WhcU are they^ which stand at a distance from 
each other ^ and meet without ever mavtHg - t 

Should you be so fortunate as to guess it^ jdu 
may propose it to the company, when you cele- 
brate your nuptials; and,. if you can win thirty 
changes of raiment by it, as Samson did by bjs, let 
me tell you, they will be no contemptible acq^ui- 
sition to a young beginner. 

You will not, I hope, forget your way to Westoo, 
in consequence of your marriage, where you and 
yours will always be welcome. 



TO MRS. KING.* 



Tbe Lodge, June 14^ 1790. 

My dear Madam — I have hardly a scrap of paper 
belonging to me that is not scribbled over with 
blank verse ; and, taking out your letter from a bun- 
dle of others, this moment, I find it thus inscribed 
on the seal side : 

meantime bis steeds 

Snorted, by Myrmidons detained, and loosed 
From their own master's chariot, foam'd to fly. 

You will easily guess to what they belong; and I 

t This enigma is. explained in a subsequeat letter. 
* Prirate Correspondence. 
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mention the circumstance merely in proof of my 
pevpcftnal engagement to Homer whether at home 
or abroad ; for, when I committed these lines to the 
littck of jovar letter, I was rambling at a consider- 
able distance from home. I set one foot on a mole- 
KiUi placed my hat with the crown upward on my 
kneO) laid your letter upon it, and with a pencil 
wta^ Uief fragment that I have sent you. In the 
S&itae poaVttre I have written many and many a pas- 
sage ^ a' work which I hope soon to have done 
with. But all this is foreign to what I intended' 
when I 'first took pen in hand. My purpose then 
was, to^ excuse my long silence as well as I cotdd, 
by telling you that I am at present not only a 
labourei^' in verse, but in prose also, having been 
requested by a friend, to whom I could not refuse 
it, to translate for him a series of Latin letters 
received from a Dutch minister of the gospel at the 
Cape of Good Hope.* With this additional occu- 
pation you will be sensible that my hands are full ; 
aad it is a truth that, except to yourself, I would, 
juBt at this time, have written to nobody. 

1 €dt a true concern for what you told me in 
youtf last respecting the ill state of health of your 
much-valued friend, Mr. Martyn, You say, if I 
knew half his worth, I should, with you, wish his 
longer continuance below. Now you must under- 

* The Dutch minister here mentioned, was Mr. Van Lier, 
who recorded the remarkahle account of the great spiritual 
change produced in his mind, "by reading the works of Mr. 
Newton. The letters were written in Latin, and translated 
by Cowper, at the nquett of his clerical friend. 
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Stand that, ignorant as I am of Mr. Martyn, except 
by your report, of hiniy I do nevertheless sincerely 
wish it — and that, both for your sake and my own; 
nor less for the sake of the public^ For your sakcy 
because you love and esteem him highly; for the 
sake of the public, because, should it please God to 
take him before he has completed his great botani* 
cal work, I suppose no other person will be able to 
finish it so well ; and for my own sake, because I 
know he has a kind and favourable opinion before- 
hand of my translation, and consequently, should it 
justify his prejudice when it appears, he will stand 
my friend against an army of Cambridge critics. — 
It would have been strange indeed if sfilf had not 
peeped out on this subject. — ^I beg you will present 
my best respects to him, and assure him that, were 
it possible he could visit Weston, I should be most 
happy to receive him. 

Mrs. Unwin would have been employed in tran- 
scribing my rhymes for you, would her health have 
permitted ; but it is very seldom that she can write 
without being much a sufferer by it. She has 
almost a constant pain in her side, which forbids it. 
As soon as it leaves her, or much abates, she will 
be glad to work for you. 

I am, like you and Mr. King, an admirer of 
clouds, but only when there are blue intervals, and 
pretty wide ones too, between them. One cloud is 

* Professor Martyn lived to an advanced old age, endeared 
to bis family, respected and esteemed by tbe public, and sup- 
ported in bis last moments by the consolations aad bopes of 
the gospel. 
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too much for me, but a hundred are not too many. 
So, with this riddle and with my best respects to 
Mr. King, to which I add Mrs. Unwin's to you 
both,— I remain, my dear madam. 

Truly yours, 

W. C. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 



llie IMge, June 17, 1790. 

My dear Coz. — Here am I, at eight in the mom^ 
ing, in full dress, going a-visiting to Chicheley. We 
are a strong party, and fill two chaises ; Mrs. F. 
tlie elder, and Mrs. G. in one; Mrs. F. the younger, 
and myself in another. Were it not that I shall 
find Chesters at the end of my journey, I should be 
inconsolable. That expectation alone supports my 
spirits; and, even with this prospect before me, 
when I saw this moment a poor old woman coming 
up the lane, opposite my window, I could not help 
sighing, and saying to myself — " Poor, but happy 
old woman I Thou art exempted by thy situation 
in life from riding in chaises^ and making thyself 
fine in a morning, happier therefore in my account 
than I, who am under the cruel necessity of doing 
both. Neither dost thou write verses, neither hast 
thou ever heard of the name of Homer, whom I am 
miserable to abandon for a whole morning I " This, 
and more of the same sort passed in my mind on 
seeing the old woman abovesaid. . 

The troublesome business with which I filled my 
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last letter is, I hope, by this time concluded, and 
Mr. Archdeacon satisfied. I can, to be sure, but 
ill afford to pay fifty pounds for another man's neg- 
ligence, but would be happy to pay a hundred 
rather than be treated as if 1 were insolvent; 
threatened with attorneys and bums. One would 
think that, living where I live, I might be exempted 
from trouble. But alas I as the philosophers often 
nffirm, there is no nook under heaven in which 
trouble cannot enter ; and perhaps, had there never 
been one philosopher in the world, this is a. truth 
that would not have been alwi^ altogether a 
secret. 

I have made two inscriptions lately at the re- 
quest of Thomas Gifibrd, Esq. who is sowing twenty 
acres with acorns on one side of his house, and twenty 
acres with ditto on the other.^ He erects two me- 
morials of stone on the occasion, that, when poste- 
rity shall be curious to know the age of the oaks, 
their curiosity may be gratified. 

1. 

IKSCRIPTtON. 

Other stones the sera tell 
"When some feeble mortal fell. 
I stand bere to date the birth 
Of these hardy sons of earth. 

Aano 1790. 

* At ChiUington, Bocks. 
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IKSCBIPnON. 

Reader ! Behold a monument 

That asks no sigh or tear, 
Tfaongh it perjJetuate the event 

Of a ^reat banal here. 

Annql791. 

' > My^ woritss therefore will not all peribh^ or #91 
fidt'edlf)«H8lr soon, for he has ordered Ins lapidBry 
tdr Olit-4h0 characters very deep^ and m stone €^ 
trenteiy terd. It is not in vain, then, that I have 
ID l«Dg ixerds^ the business of a potit* I shdl at 
last t^eap't^ rewsard of my labour^ and be immor- 
tal probably for many years. 

Ever thine, 

W. €. 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Westoa, Jan* 2», 1790. 

My dear Friend — * ♦ * 

# « « # * 

Villoison msdces no mention of the serpent, whose 
skin or bowels, or perhaps both, were honoured 
with the Iliad and Odyssey inscribed upon them. 
But I have conversed with a living eye-witness of 
an African serpent long enough to have afforded 
skin and guts for the purpose- In Africa there are 
ants also which frequently dtslaro^ thtfie -monsters. 
They are no€ Miich larger than ours, but they tra- 
vel in a column of immense length, and eat through 
every thing that , opposes th&i^. , Their bite is like 
a spark of fire. When these serpents have killed 

VOL. IV. o 
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tfaairfirey^ lion of tiger .or a^yrOt^her I^ge- animal; 
bsfoFet«he}r fliPiilloflir hm, l^ey take a, considerable 
dDiaiit round' idbout the. carcase, to see if the ants 
are coming, because, when they have, gorged their 
prey^ ^iky are unable to escape them. They are 
nevertheless sometimes siffprised by them in their 
unwieldy state, an^ the; ants m^ke a passage through 
them. Now if you thought your own story of Ho- 
mei^, bound 'in snake-«kin, worthy of three notes of 
admiration, 'you cannot do less than add six to mpne, 
donfessing at the same time, that, if I put yjou tp 
tiie expense of a letter, I do not make .you pay 
yout money for nothing. But this account I had 
Ssmt a person of most unimpeached veracity. 
-•Ire^iee with you in the good Bishops removal 
tof 'St. Asaph,^ and especially because the Noefolk 
parsons nnich more resemble the ants above-men- 
tibned than he the serpent. He is neither of va£^ 
812^, lior unwieldy, nor voracious; neither, I dar^ 
say; does he sleep after dinner, according, to tk^ 
practice of the said serpent. But, harmless as he 
is, I am mistaken if his mudnous clergy did ifnot 
sometimes disturb his rest, and if he d«d not find 
their bite, though they could not actually /ftat 
thrbtigh him, in a degree xesembJing firew. Gqod 
men'likef him, and peaceable, should have.goo4iai^ 
pejiceiaMe folks to deal with; and I heartily >wisb 
him such in his new dioc^ser But tf be will keep 
the cl^gy to thdr^basiness,' he -shall baneitrouUe, 
let liim go "wfaem he nay; and this as. boldfy 
i(poli?eyi, cdnsid^nng thiut I apeak it, to one. of that 
' * Dr. Lewis Bigdti pf eviovtdj Bidhop dl NonKkfa. • 
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reverend body.' But ye atrelike Jeremiah, s basket 
of' figs. Sotne of you could ndt be better^ atid soiiitt- 
of you are stark naught Ask the Bidiop himaolf 
if this be not true! 

W- C. 



TO MRS. BODHAM. ' 

* : • • 

' W«8ton» J«ne %% ir90 

' My dearest Co usin-^It is true that I did soxntstime^ 
complain to Mrs. Unwin of your long silence* .But 
it ii3 likewise true that I made many excuses £br 
you \h my own mind, and did not feel myself at all 
inclined to be angry, not even much to wonder^ 
Ther6 is an awkwardness and a difficulty in writing 
to those whom distance and length cdT time have 
niade in a manner new to us, that naturally givea 
ite a check, when you would otherwise be glad to 
address them. But a time, I hopci is near at hand^ 
yAi&i you and I shall be effectually delivered from 
ftll such constraints, and correspond as fluently as if 
b^ intercourse had sufiered much less interruption. 
-' Tou must not suppose, my dear, that though I 
Aifly be said to have lived many years with a pen in 
iftly teuid, I am myself altogether at my ease on this 
br^niendoos occasion. Imagine rather, and you will 
kiome nearer to the truth, that when I placed this 
idheet before me, I asked myself more than once 
««how shall I fill it? One subject indeed presents 
Itself^ Ae pleiasant prospect that opens upon me of 
OUk- coming once more together, but» that once ex- 
hausted> with what shall I proceed?" Thus I 

o 2 
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questioned myself; but, finding, neither end nor 
pr^t of such questions) X bravely resolved to dis- 
miss them all at once, and to eng^e in the great 
enterprise of a letter to my quondam Hose at a 
venture. There is great truth in a rant of Nat. 
Lee's, or of Dryden's, I know not which, who 
makes an enamoured youth say to his mistress, - 

And nonsense shall be eloquence in lo^e^ 

For certain it is, that they who truly love one ano- 
ther are not very nice examiners of each other's 
style or matter ; if an epistle comes, it is always 
welcome, though it be perhaps neither so wise, nor 
so witty, as one might have wished to make k. And 
now, my Cousin, let me tell thee how much I feel 
myself obliged to Mr. Bodham for the readiness he 
expresses to accept my invitation. Assure him 
that, stranger as he is to me at present, and natural 
as the dread of strangers has ever been to me^ I 
shall yet receive him with open arms, because he 
is your husband, and loves you dearly. That con- 
sideration alone will endear him to me, and I dare 
say that I shall not find it his only recommendation 
to my best affections. May the health of his rela- 
tion (his mother I suppose) be^oon restored, and long 
continued, and may nothing melancholy, of what 
kind soever, interfere to prevent our joyful meeting. 
Between the present moment and September our 
house is clear for your reception, and you have no- 
thing to do but to give us a day or two's notice of 
your comings In September we expect Lady Hes- 
keth, and I only regret that our house is not large 
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enough to hold all together, for, were it possible that 
you could meet, you would love each other. 

Mrs. Unwin bids ooe offer you her best love. 
She is never well, but always patient and always 
cheerful, and feels beforehand that she shall be 
loth to part with you. 

My love to all the dear Donnes of every name ! 
— ^write soon, no matter about what. 

W. C. 



TO LADY HESRETH. 

Weston, July 7, 1790. 

Instead of beginning with the saffron-vested 
morning, to which Homer invites me, on a morning 
that has no saffron vest to boast, I shall begin with 
you. 

It is irksome to us both to wait so long as we 
must for you^ but we are willing to hope that by a 
longer stay you will make us amends for all this 
tedious procrastination. 

Mrs. Unwin has made known her whole case to 
Mr. Gregson, whose opinion of it has been very 
consolatory to me. He says indeed it is a case 
perfectly out of the reach of all physical aid, but at 
the same time not at all dangerous. Constant pain 
is a sad grievance, whatever part is affected, and 
she is hardly ever free from an aching head, as well 
as an uneasy side, but patience is an anodyne of 
God's own preparation, and of that he gives her 
largely. 



' The Ffeneh, frholike alPlivdy Mks ar6f exttetee 
iti efefj^f thing; iare suidi fei theif teal fbr freedom, 
and if 'it werfe? po8*fbfe to make sonoble'a catis^ H- 
IHeiJ&ousi'tWeif' rtfanner df promoting it could" ndt 
f!drt«>d6 86. Prmces And p^ets redwced th p\&ih 
'^fertttematisiip;* and genttes 'reduced to a MeV li^tli 
*^*^ b#ri'Mfequey% are excesses of "vrhith di^y^Will 
f^wfnt^ h(^*^fte*i* Diflferencef of wmk ♦ and ' iiUTi- 
^kiartibti are, I believe, of God's appointment^ tmd 
*^?0riieqtiently essential to the well-being of md^i 
but" what We mean by fanaticism in i-e!%5irfh fe 
eicadbiy that which animates their politics^ and^ ' un- 
I^s^tiine should sober them, they will, after all. He 
to' linha^jpy people. Perhaps it deserves not tnuch 
^to^'be wondered at, that, at their first escape fVom 
tyrAhiiical shackles, they should act extravagaritl^, 
and treat their kings as they have sometimes 
treated 'their idols. To these however they are re- 
conciled in du^ time again, bat their respect' ibr 
monarchy is at an end. They want nothing ndW 
but a little English sobriety, and that they want-^- 
tt^emely. I heartily wish them some wit fn'th^tr 
anger, for' it were great pity that so many iriJllidhs 
should be ihiserable for want of it • ♦ > 



. ' I 



TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 



Weston, July 8, 1790. 

' ^My dear 'Jolmny—^ You do well to perfect your- 

* The distinctions of rank were abolished during the ^rench 
'l^eVolution, and tlie title of citizen considered to be ttie only 
tegtii imd honourable appellation. 



self QQ the,vioim» , Onlybe^fi^re.tfait.m^^fB|a£^iyfent 
^o.,v^rj bawitchiog as xniieijp^ e^pecis^yiwWl^t^e 
produce it oiu^eelyesy do not steo], ^<m. yo^ M^ 
those hours that should be giv^u tojsi^y^ ..}i^ffP 
be weU cmtjmt that it shquld secyf jou i^ t^^r^e^ 
fi^^t 9fter severer. exercia8»» but not . t^^t, jt ^QHld 
' qi^og^jou whojiy. Your ow» goo4 )«^ft?e ,i)if ill A^9ist 
p;-pb^b)y dictate to you this precau,ti(w^wd I.-^^^ 
fh^ve spar^ you the trouble of it, but X h^t^ ^ 4^- 
^e of Teal for your pro&cieucy in^mpr^ ;ixppQrtamt 
|»ur<^tS9. that would not suffer me to ^uppr^s iV f 
qpH^vpg delivered my conscience . by gi^iii^>ypu 
.|hi? sagfET admonition, I will confyinceypu that.La^ 
^^ censor not oyer and above severe, by acfco^iwle^g' 
j^.in the nesU place that I have known, very (good 
performers on the violin, very learned ^Iso ; uf^ja^ 
^qoiusin. Dr. Spencer Madan, is an instancei. . 

. I am delighted that you have engs^ged yom'.sist^ 
,^ visit us; for I say to myself, if John be amiable 
,yfb»% vn\xst Catherine be ? for we n^tl^s, be. we 
^ngejic as we niay, are always surpassed by the ladief* 
Qut knoif this, that I shall not be in lov^ with eithfoa' 
.gf.typu, if jpu stay with us oqly a few daysi for. ypu 
talk of a week or;Sq« Correct this erratunixj I, be- 
seech you, and convince us, by a much longer con- 
tinuance here, that it was one. 

W. C. 

. . , Mrs. Unwin< hfis , neyer h^en Wj^Jf, sinc;e yow ,«aw 
her. You are not passionately fond of letter-writ- 
ing, I perceive, who have dropped a lady ; but yon 
will be a loser by the bajrgam ; fpr qu^^ letter of hers. 
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lA point of raal^utilijb^faiid sterling value* is worth 
%wmt^iof iqidfi» <as4'9rQ|i ft^ nevfrhAve another 
l1)oal'h^r till youxhaveteamedJtr 



' «, " 



ll f j ■ »t*' n) ■ << I 



TP JULS. iXItiOJ^ 



The Lodge, July 16, 17^. 

, My d^ur Mfldsnk^TaUng it for granted, that 4;|ui 
will god you fit P«rtiieQ-h^ I foUow yaawithiMi 
«arly line and a hasty ooe, to tsUl you bow much 
W^ irej<]^ .to have sei&n yourself and Mr. King ; and 
bf)w much re^et you have left behind yovu The 
wuh that we e?(pressed when we were together, 
Mrs. Unwiii.^ I have more than once expressed 
since your departure, and have always fdiitf—that 
it had pleased Providence to appoint our habiftations 
ivearer to ea^h other^ This is a life of wishes» twd 
they only aF0 happy who have »:rived wfaooe wishes 
c^ayonot enter, We fihall live i^ow in hope, of a 
seoo^ meeting mi a longer interview ; whiobr if 
it please God to xsonjtinue to. you and tp Mr.. King 
your, present measure of health, you will be able»: I 
trusty to contrive hereafter* You did mot leave us 
without encouragement to expect it; and I kaow 
that you do not raise eiqiectations but with a sincere 
design to fulfil them* 

Nothing fihaU be wanting, on our part^ to accom- 
plish in due time a journey to Perten-hall. But I 
am a strange creature, who am less able than any 

* Private Correspondence. 
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man living to project any thing out of the common 
comrse, with a reasonable prospect of performance. 
I have singularities, of which^ I believe, at present 
you know nothing ; and which would fill you with 
wonder, if you knew them. I will a/dd, however, 
in justice to myself, that they would not lower me 
in your good opinion ; though, perhaps, they might 
tempt you to question the soundness of my upper 
story. Almost twenty years have I been thus un 
h^pily oivcomitanced; and the remedy is ki the 
hand of God only. That I make you this partial 
4tommuni<6ation on the subject, c^mscious, at the 
eame time, that you are well worthy to be entrusted 
wilSi tbe whole, is merely because tlie recital would 
be too long for a letter, and painful both to me and 
to -you. But all this may vanish in a moment ; and, 
if' it please God, it shall. In the mean time, my 
dear toadam, remember me in your prayers, and 
mention me at those times, as one whom it has 
pleased God to afflict with singular visitations. 

How I regret, for poor Mrs. Unwm's sake, your 
distance I She has no friend suitable as you to her 
dii^iosition and character, in all the neighbourhood. 
Mr. King, too, is just the friend and companion 
with whom I could be happy ; but such grow not 
in this country. Pray tell him that I remember 
him with much esteem and regard ; and, believe 
me, my dear madam, with the sincerest affection. 

Yours entirely, 

W.C. 
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TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Weston, July 31, 17*90. ' 

■ . • ' .. • , I ■ 

You have l^y this time» I presuiTia, answered I/ady 
JHesketh's letter ? if ];ot» answer it withoi^j^ del^^, 
and this injunction I give yo}i, judging that, it m^y 
not be entirely unnecessary, for, though ](\have ^e<^P 
you bnt once, and only for two or three da^s,,I 
have found out that you are a scatter-brain** I 
made the discovery perhaps the sooner, because 'in 
this you very much resemble myself, who, in the 
course of my life, through mere carelessness and 
inattention, lost many advantages ; air insuper- 
able shyness has also deprived me of mkny»'<>Aiid 
here again there is a resemblance be4iwt^h (ite. 
You will do well to guard against both, for of both, 
I believe, you have a considerable share as well as 
mysidf 

We long to see you again, and are onl^ con- 
cerned at the short stay you propose to mc^e w;ith 
us. If tinae should seem to you as short f^t We^tjQp, 
«s it Beems to us, your visit here wiU be gop^ "^s 
a dream when one awaketh, or as a waXc}k in t^e 
night.'' . \ 

It is a life of dretuns^ hat the pleasantest one J;^l- 
tuially wishes longest- . 

I shall find employment for you, having ma^e 
already some part of the fair copy of the Odyssey 
a foul one. I am revising it for the last time, 

* This title was not long merited. 
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and spare nothing that I can mend. The Iliad is 
finished. 

If you have Donne's poems, bring them with you, 
for I have not seen them many years, and should 
like to look them over.f 

' ' ■ You may treat us too, if you please, widi a little 
<4f ybur music, for I seldom hear any, and delight 
'liiucfc in it. You need not fear a rival, for we hate 
'biiC two fidffies in the neighbourhood — one a gar- 
dener's, the odier a tailor's : terrible peiformers 
'both! 

*'' • ■ • w. a 



• ! JVfos* Newton was at this tiipe in very declining 
'hcialtlb • It -is to this subject that Cowper alludes in 
.the following letter. 

{'. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

The Lodge, Aug. 11, lf90. 

' My dear fHend — That I may not seem unrea- 
' sohabiy tardy in answermg your last kind letter, I 
^teal a few minutes from my customary morning 
"business, (at present the translation oi Mn Van 
'tier's Narrative,) to inform you that I received it 
safe from the hands of Judith Hughes, whom we 
hiet in the middle of HilKfield. Desirous of gain- 
ing the earliest intelligence possible concerning 
Mrs. Newton, we were going to call on her, and 

f See Notes. * Private Correspondence. 
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she vas on her way to us. It grieved us much that 
her news on that subject corresponded so little with 
our earnest wishes of Mrs. Newton's amendment. 
But if I>r* Benamer^ still gives hope of her reco- 
very, it is not, I trust, wi^out substantial reason for 
doing «o; much' lesi^ oan I suppose that he would 
do it eoiMtrary to bis own persuasions, because a 
thousand reasons, that must influ^ice, in such a case, 
tha conduct of a humane and sensible physician, 
ccHicur to forbid it» If it shall please God to restore 
her, no tidings will give greater joy to us. In the 
mean time, it is our comfort to know, that in any 
eveni you will be sure of supports invaluable, and 
that oannot fail you ; though, at the same time, I know 
well that, with your fbelings, and especially on so 
affecting a subject, you will have need of the full 
exercise of all your faith and resignation. To a 
greater trial no man can be called, than that of 
being a helpless eye-witness of the sufferings of one 
he loves and loves tenderly. This I know by ex- 
perience ; but it is long since I had any experience 
of those communications from above, which alone 
can enable us to acquit ourselves, on such an occa- 
sion, as we ought. But it is otherwise with you, 
and I rejoice that it is so. 

With respect to my own initiation into the secret 
of animal magnetism, I have a thousand doubts. 

Twice, as you know, I have been overwhelmed with 

. . . • 

* Dr. Benamer was a pious and exceUent man, whose house 
was the resort of religious persons at that time, w^bo went 
there for the puipose of edificatioa. Mr. Newton was a le- 
gular attendant on these occasions. 
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the blackest despair ; aad al those times every tiling 
in which I hare been at any period of my Uft^ cdn^ 
cemed has afforded to the enemy a handle s^inst 
me. I trenble^ therefore^ almost at every step I 
take, lest on some future nmilar ocoasioii it shofuld 
yield him opportunity, and furnish him with means 
to torment me* Decide for me, if you can ; and 
in the mean time, present, if you please, my re- 
spectful compliments and very best thanks to Mr. 
Holloway, for his most obliging offer/ I am, 
perhaps, the only man living, who woidd hesitate a 
moment, whether, on such easy terms, he shouki 
or should not accept it. But if he finds another 
like me, he will make a greatei: discovery tham everi 
that which he has already made of the principles of 
this wpnderful art. For I take it for granted, thitt 
he is the gentleman whom you once mentioned to 
me as indebted only to his own penetration for. the 
knowledge of it. 

I shall proceed^ you may depend on it, with all 
possible dispatch in your business Had it faUen 
into my hands a few months lateral should have made 
a quicker riddance ; for, before the autumn shall be 
ended, I hope to have done with Homer. But my 
first morning hour or two (now and then a ieStter 
which must be writtea excepted) shall always be nt 
your service till the whole is finished. 

Commending you and Mrs. Newton^ with. all the 
little power I have of that sort, to His fatherly and 

* Newtoa had suggested the pro|Miefij' af Compw trying 
the effect of animal magnetism^ io l^e hopes Qf mit^^tiog bis 
disorder, bat he declined the offer. 
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tender care in whom you have both believed, in 
which friendly office I am fervently joined by Mrs, 
Unwin, I remain, with our sincere love to you both 
and to Miss Catlett, my dear friend, most affec- 
tionately yours, 

W; C. 



The termination of a laborious literary under- 
taking is an eventful period in an author's life. The 
following letter announces the termination of Cow- 
per's Homeric version, and its conveyance to the 
press. 

TO MRS. BODHAM. 

Weston, Sept. 9, 1790. 

My dearest Cousin — ^I am truly sorry to be forced 
dfter all to resign the hope of seeing you and Mr. 
Bodham at Weston this year ; the next may pos- 
sibly be more propitious, and I heartily wish it may. 
Poor Catherine's* unseasonable indisposition has also 
cost us a disappointment which we miich regret 
and, were it not that Johnny has made shift to f each 
us, we should think ourselveis completely unfoi*- 
tunate. But him we have, and him we will hold a$ 
long as we can, so expect not very soon to see hitri 
in Norfolk. He is so harmless, cheerful, gentle, knd 
good-tempered, and I am so entirely at my ease 
with him, that I cannot surrender him without a 
needs musty even to those who have a superior claim 

* The Rev. J. John0<)n'« siffCer. 
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upon him. He left us yesterday mornings and whi-' 
tber do you think he ia gone, and on what errand ? 
Gone, as sure as you are alive, to London, and to 
convey my HoiAer to the bookseller's. But he will 
return the day after to-morrow, and I mean to part 
with hhn no more till necessity shall force us asun- 
der. Suspect me not, my Cousin, cf being such a 
monster as to have imposed this task myself on your 
kii\d nephew, or even to have thought of doing it 
It happened diat one day, as we chatted by the fire- 
side, I expressed a wish that I could hear of some 
trusty body going to London, to whose care I might 
consign my voluminous labours, the work of five 
years. For I purpose never to visit that city again 
myself, and should have been uneasy to have lefl a 
charge, of so much importance to me, altogether to 
the care of a stage-coachman. Johnny had no 
sooner heard my wish than, offering himself to the 
service, he fulfilled it ; and his offer was made 19 
such terms^ and accompanied with a countenance 
and manner expressive of so much alacrity, that^ 
i^nreasonable as I thought it at fiurst to give him so 
much trouble, I soon found that I should mortify 
hj[m by a refusaL He is gone therefore with a box 
full of poetry, of which I think nobody will plunder 
hip. He has oiUy to say what it is, and there is no 
commodity I think a freebooter would covet less* 

W. C. 



The marriage of his friend,. Mr. Rose, was too 
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interesting an event not to ckum Cowper'g warm 
congratulations. 

TO SAVOBIr RO8S9 BSO* 

The Lodge, S^t,ia^l790. 

M7 dear .Friend-*— Your letter was particularly 
welcome to me, not only because it came afWr a 
long silence, but because it brought me good news 
-—news of your nuirriagey and consequently, I trust, 
of your haf^inessv May that happiness be durdl>le 
as your Hves, and may you be the Fdiees ier et am» 
plius of whom Horace sings so sweetly I This is 
my sincere wish, and, though expressed in prose, 
shall serve as your epithalamium. You comfort me 
when you say that your marriage will not deprive 
us of the sight, of you hereafler. If you do not 
wish that.I should regret your union, you must make 
that assurance good as often as you have oppor« 
tunity. 

After perpetual versificaticm during five years, I 
find myself at last a vacant man, and reduced to 
read for my amusement. My Homer is gone to the 
press, and you will imagine that I feel a void in 
consequence.^ The proofs however will be coming 
soon, and I shall avail myself, with all my force* of 
this last opportunity to make my work as perfect as 
I wish it. I shall not therefore be long time desti- 
tute of emplo3rment, but shall have sufficient to 
keep me occupied all the winter and part of the en- 
suing spring, for Johnson purposes to publish either 
in March, April, or May-^^^ny very prefiice is finish- 
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ed. It did not cost me much trouble, being neither 
long nor learned. I have spoken my mind as freely 
as decency would permit on the subject of Pope*s 
version, allowing him at the same time all the 
merit to which I think him entitled. I have given 
my reasons for translating in blank verse, and hold 
some discourse on the mechanism of it, chiefly with 
a view to obviate the prejtidices of some people 
against it* I expatiate a litde on the manner in which 
I think Homer ought to be rendered, and in which 
I harre endeavoured to render him m3r8elf, and anti- 
cipated two or three cavils to which I foresee that I 
shall be liable from the ignorant or uncandid, in 
order, if possible, to prevent them. These are the 
chief heads of my preface, and the whole consists 
of about twelve pages. 

It is possible, when I come to treat with Johnson 
about the copy, I may want some person to nego- 
ciate for me, and, knowing no one so intelligent as 
yourself in books, or so well qualified to estimate 
their just value, I shall beg leave to resort to and 
rely on you as my negociator. But I will not trou- 
ble you unless I should see occasion. My cousin 
was the bearer of my MSS. to London. He went on 
purpose, and returns to-morrow. Mrs. Unwinds affec- 
tionate felicitations added to my own, conclude me, 

Dear friend, 

Sincerely yours, 

W. C. 

The trees of a colonnade will solve my riddle.* 

^ What are they, whicb aUnd at a distance from each other, 
aad n«et without e^er moviag ? 

VOL. IV. P 
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TO J08&FH HILLy ESQ,* 

The Lodge, Sept. 17, 1790. 

My dear Friend*-^! received last night a copy -of 
my subscribers' names from Johnson, in vrhich I see 
hdw much I have been indebted to yours and to 
Mcs. HiU'fl solicitations. Accept my best thanl2S> 
so justly due to you both. It is an illustrious ca«- 
talegue, in reject of rank and title, but methkJcB 
I should have liked it as well had it been more 
numerous. The stmi subscribed, however, will 
de^ay the expense of printing, which is as much 
as, in these unsubscribing days, I had any reason 
to promise myself. I devoutly second your dvoU 
wish, that the booksellers may contend about me. 
The more the better: seven times seven, if 
they please ; and let them fight with the fury of 
Achilles, 

Till ter'ry rubric-post be crim6on'd o^er 
With blood of bookseliers, in b«tf}fr slaia, 
For me, and not a periwig uatorn. 

Most truly yours, 

W. C. 



TO MRS. KING.* 



Weston, Oct. 5, 1790. 

My dear Madam — I am truly concerned that you 
have so good an excuse for your silence* Were it 

* Prirate Correspondence. 
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proposed to my choice^ whether you should omit to 
write through iUness or indifference to me, I should 
be selfish enough, perhaps, to find decision difficult 
for a few moments ; but have such an opinion at 
the same time of my affection for you, as to be ve- 
rily persuaded that I sfcould at last make a right 
option, and wish you rather to forget me than to be 
afflicted. But there is One wiser and more your 
fViend than I can possibly be, who appoints all your 
snierings, and who, by a power altogether his own, 
is able to make them good for you, 

I wish heartily that my verses had been more 
worthy of the counterpane, their subject.'^ The gra« 
titude I felt when you brought it and gave it to me 
might have inspired better ; but a head full of Homer, 
I find, by sad experience, is good for little else. Lady 
Hesketh, who is here, has seen your gift, and pro- 
nounced it the most beautiful and best executed of 
the kind she ever saw. 

I have lately received from my bookseller a copy 
of my subscribers* names, and do not find among 
them the name of Mr. Professor Mart}^. I men- 
tion it because you infi»-med me, some time since, of 
his kind intention to number himself among my en- 
couragers on this occasion, and because I am un- 
willing to lose, for want of speaking in time, the 
honour that his name wiU do me. It is possible^ 

* Mrs. King presented the poet with a counterpane, in 
patch-work, of her own making. In acknowledgment, he ad- 
dressed to her die yerses beginning, 

'* The hiird, if ^'er he f6el at all. 
Must sure be quicken'd by a call," &c. &c. 

p2 
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too, that he may have subscribed, and that his non« 
appearance maybe owing merely to Johnson*8 having 
forgot to enter his name. Perhaps you will have 
an opportunity to ascertain the matter. The cata- 
logue will be printed soon, and published in the 
*< Analytical Review/' as the last and most effectual 
way of advertising my translation, and the name of 
the gentleman in question will be particularly ser* 
viceable to me in this first edition of it. 

My whole work is in the bookseller^s hands, and 
ought by this time to be in the press. The next 
spring is the time appointed for the publication. It 
is a genial season, when people who are ever good- 
tempered at all are sure to be so ; a circumstance 
well worthy of an author's attention, especially of 
mine, who am just going to give a thump on the out- 
side of the critics' hive, that will probably alarm 
them all. 

Mrs. Unwin, I think, is on the whole rather im- 
proved in her health since we had the pleasure of 
your short visit ; I should say, the pleasure of your 
visit, and the pain of its shortness. 
I am, my dearest Madam, 

Most truly yours, 

W. C- 



TO THB RfiV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

The JM$^ Oou 15, 1790. 
My dear Friend —We were eurprised and grieved 

* Private Correspondence. 
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at Mrs. ScQtt's* sudden departure; grieved, yoii 
may suppose, not for hery but for himy whose loss, 
except that in God he has an all-sufficient good, is 
irreparable. The day of separation between those 
whp have loved long and well is an awful day, inas- 
much as it calls the Christian's faith and submission 
to the severest trial. Yet I account those happy, 
who, if they are severely tried, shall yet be sup- 
ported, and be carried safely through. What would 
become of me on a similar occasion I I have one 
comfort, and only one : berefl of that, I should have 
npthing lefl to lean on ; for my spiritual props have 
long since been struck from under me. 

I have no objection at all to being known as the 
translator of Van Lier's Letters, when they shall be 
published, Kather, I am ambitious of it, as an 
honour. It will serve to prove^ that, if I have spent 
much time to little purpose in the translation of 
Homer, some small portion of my time has, how- 
ever, been well disposed of. 

The honour of your preface prefixed to my poems 
will be on my side ; for surely, to be known as the 
friend of a much-favoured minister of God's word is 
a more illustrious distinction, in reality, than to have 
the friendship of any poet in the world to boast of. 

We S3anpathize truly with you under all your 
tender concern for Mrs. Newton, and with her in 
all her sufferings from such various and discordant 
maladies. Alas I what a difference have twenty- 

* The wife of the Rev. Thom«s Scott, the author of one of 
the best Commentarieft on the Bihle ever published.— *Mr. 
Scott was preacher at the Lock Hospital at this time. 
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three fears made in m and in our condition I for 

just ^0 long it is since Mrs* Unwin and I eame into 

^Buckinghamshire. Yesterday was the anniversary 

of that memorable sera. Farewell^ 

] ..' . W.C... 

1... 
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.'' TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

The Lodge, Oct. $6, 1790. 

1 My dear Friend — We should have beenhi^py to 
h^ve received fi^om you a more favourable aecoimt 
of Mrs. Ndwton's health. Yours is indeed a pOG^ of 
observadon, and of observation the most interesting^ 
It ift weH that you are enabled to bear the stress aiMl 
iiitenseness of it without prejudice to your own 
health, or impediment to your ministry. 

The last time I wrote to Johnson, I made known 
to him your wishes to have your preface printed^ 
and affixed, as soon as an opportunity shall offer \ 
expressing, at the same time, my own desires "to 
have it done.f Whether I shall have any answer 
to my proposal is a matter of much tmcertacmtyt 

• Private Correspondence. 

t We Lere subjoin the letter which Cowper addressed to 
Jehntoit, the booksener, on this occasion. 

Weston. Oct S, 1790'. 
• 3Mh Newton faBTiBg «giim requested that the Preface whdsb 
he wrpte for my first .volume may be pnefixed to it, I am de- 
sirous to gratify him in a particular that so emphatically be- 
speaks his friendship for me ; and, should my books see another 
^tion, ahall be obliged to you if you willadd it accordingly. 
•' ■ • ' ■ ' ' ' Wi C. 
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for he is ahrays either too icDe or t6o biisy, I know 
not which, to write to rae. ' Shbdd you happen to 
pass his way, perhaps it woi^ not be amiss to s^eak 
to him on the suljject ; for it is easier to carry a 
poinrt by six words spoken than by writing as many 
sheets about it. I have asked him hither, when my 
cousin Johnson shall leave us, which will be in about 
a fortnight; -aud, shoukl( he ccHne,i<will' enforce the 
measure myself. 

A yellow shower of leaves is falling continually 
fi^om.^U the trees in the country^ A few moments 
wAy seem to have passed since they were buds; 
and in a ^w moments more they wUl have disap« 
peat ed4 It is one advantage of a rural situati(ih> 
tiiat it affords many hints of the rapidity with which 
liieilies, that do not occur in towns and cities. It 
is impossible for a man conversant with such scenes 
as surround me not to advert daily to the shortness 
of his existence here, admonished of it^ as he must 
be^ by ten thousand objects. There was a tune 
Mdien I could contemplate my Resent itate, and 
<MH)sider, myself as a thing of a day with [Measure ; 
whm I Bbumbered the seasons as they passed in 
swifl rotation, as a schoolboy numbers the days that 
interpose between the next vacation, when he shall 
see his parents, and enjoy his home agaiUf But to 
make so just an estimate of a life like this is no 
longer in my power. The consideration of my short 
continuance here, which was once grateftil to mei 
now fills me with regret. I would live and live 
always, and am become such another wretch as 
Maecenas was, who wished for long life, he cared 
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not at whart: expljnsfe of 'saffi^mrgs. The only cbii- 
solation left me on tills ^ilbfect is, that the voice of 
the Almighty cam in'oiie m«>miSnt 6<lreiAe of this 
mental infinnity.- That He caw, I know* 1)y expe- 
rience ; and there are reasons for wh^ch I ought; tlo 
believe lliat He will; But from hopd to despair is 

8 tnmsitioii that 1 have made so oft^, that I ca^ 

I 

only oonmidr the hofie that nfay coine, and that 
sometimes I believe will, as a short pfelode of j^y 
to 8 miserable conclusion of sorrow* that i^all never 
end. Thus are my brightest prospeets doudfed, 
and thuB, to me, is hope itself become like a withered 
BtfWet, that has lost both its hue and its fragrance. ' 

I ought not to have written in this dismal strait! 
to you, in yont present trying situation, nor did 1 
intend it. You have more need to be cJheered thari 
td be saddled * but a dearth of other themes dori- 
stra^ned me to choose myself for a subject, and df 
myself I <ian write no 6therwise. 

Adieu, my deftr friend. We are Well ; and, htfi- 
withstitnding afi l^at I have said, I am myself £U; ' 
dieeHul as usual. Lady Hesketh is here, and' M 
her cdtnpatty even I, except now and theii for a" 
moment, ibrget my sorrows. ' ' 

I remain sincerefy yours, ' " 

WJ C: 

The purport 6f this letter is painflil, but it is 
explained by the peculiarity of Cowper's tase. Th^ 
state of mind, which the Christian otight to reaMsiey 
should be a willingness to remain or to depart, as 
may seem best to the supreme Disposer of events ; 
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though the predominatiBg feelbg (whes^ theore i» 
an assured aad lively hope) will be that pf th« 
apostle, viz. that << to be with Christ is &r better,^" 
The question is, how is this lively hope and asr 
surance to be obtained ? How is the sense of guilt, 
and the fear of death and judgment, to be over- 
come ? The gospel proclaims the s|)pQinted remedy. 
" Behold the Lamb of God^ whkh taketh away the 
sins of the world*" * /' I, even I». am. He, whi^hu 
blotteth out all thy transgressions for mine own 
sake, and will not remember thy sins^^f '*K any 
man sin, we have an advocate with th« Fath«iw 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and be is the prppi* 
tiatipn for our sins." X 1^^ cordial reception of 
this great gospel truth into the heart, the hum))le 
reliance upon Grod*s pardoning mercy, through the 
blood of the cross, will, by the grace of God, infal- 
libly lead to inward joy and peace. ** Therelbre^ 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
thrpugh our Lord Jesus Christ. By whom also we 
have access by faith unto this grace wherein we 
stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God." § 
The same divine grac^ that assures peai^ to the 
conscience will also change and renew the heax't^ 
and plant within it those holy prif ciples and affec^ 
tions .that will lead to newness of life. The promise 
of the Blood to pardon,' and the Spirit to teach and 
to sanctify, are the two great fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel. j| 

« John i. f 9. t UniOi xtiii. «5. 

X 1 John ii. X, 2. § Bom* Vi U 9. 

II 1 John i, 7. Isaiah lii. t, 2, 3. Luka it. 9^13. ^Qhn 
jlIt, 16, 17. 
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TO MRS. BODHAM. 

Weston, Not. 21, 1790. 

* 

• _ _ _ 

My dear Coz. — ^Our kindness to your nephew is 
no more tiian he must entitle himself to wherever 
he goes. His amiable disposition and nuuiners will 
never fail to secure him a warm place in the affec-. 
tion of all who know him. The advice I gave re- 
specting his poem on Audley End was dictated by 
my love of him, and a sincere desire of his success. 
It is one thing to write what may please our friends, 
who, because they are such, are apt to be a little 
biassed in our &vour ; and another to write what 
may please every body ; because they who have no 
connexion or even knowledge of the author will 
be sure to find fault if they can. My advice, how- 
ever, salutary and necessary as it seemed to me, 
was such as I dare not have given to a poet of less 
diffidence than he. Poets are to a proverb irritable, 
and he is the only one I ever knew^who seems to 
have no spark of that fire about him. He has leil 
us about a fortnight, and sorry we were to lose 
him ; but had he been my son he must have gone, 
and iTcould not have regretted him more. If his 
sister be still with you, present my love to her, and 
tell her how much I wish to see them at Weston 
together. 

Mrs. Hewitt probably remembers more of my 
childhood than I can recollect either of hers or my 
own; but this I recollect, that the days of that 
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period were happy days compared with most I have 
seen since. There are few perhaps in the world 
who have not cause to look back with regret on the 
days of infancy ; yet, to say the truth, I suspect 
some deception in this. For infancy itself has its 
cares, and though we cannot now conceive how 
trifles to}jld affect us much, it is certain that they 
did. Trifles they appear now, but such they were 
not then. 

W. C. 



TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

(my birth- DAT.) 

Weston, Friday, Nov. «6, 1790. 

My dearest Johnny — ^I am happy that you haye 
escaped from the claws of Euclid into the bosom of 
Justinian. It is useful, I suppose, to every man to 
be well grounded in the principles of jurisprudence, 
and I take it to be a branch of science that bids 
much fairer to enlarge the mind, and give an accu** 
racy of reasoning, than all the mathematics in the 
w^rld. Mind your studies, and you will soon be 
wiser than I can hope to be. 

We had a visit on Monday from one of tfali first 
women in the world ; in point of character, I mean^ 
and accomplishments, the dowager Lady Spencer ! ^ 
I may receive, perhaps, some honours hereafter^ 

* The mother of the late Earl Spencer, and of the Duchess 
of Devonshire, and the person to whom he dedicated his version 
of die Odyssey. 
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ahould my translation speed according to my wishes, 
and the pains I have taken with it; but shall never 
receive any that I dball esteem so highly. She is 
indeed worthy to whom I should dedicate, and, may 
but my Odyssey prove as worthy of her, I shall have 
nothing to fear from the critics. 

Yours, my dear Johnny, 

With much affection, 

W. C. 



TO MRS. KING.* 



The Lodge, Nov. 29, 1790. 

My dear Madam — I value highly, as I ought and 
hope that I always shall, the favourable opinion of 
such men as Mr. Martjoi : though, to say the truth, 
their commendations, instead of making me proud, 
have rather a tendency to humble me, conscious as 
I am that I am over-rated. . There is an old piece 
of advice, given by an ancient poet and satirist, 
which it behoves every man who stands well in the 
opinion of others to lay up in his bosom: — Take 
oare to be what you are reported to be. By due at- 
tention to this wise counsel, it is possible to turn 
the praises of our friends to good account, and to 
convert that which might prove an incentive to 
vanity into a lesson of wisdom. I will keep your 
good and respectable friend's letter very safely, and 
restore it to you the first opportunity. I beg, my 
dear madam, that you will present my best compli- 

* Private Correspondeaoe. 
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mentB to Mr. Mftrtyn, when you shall eithtf see him 
next or write to him. 

To that gentleman's inquiries I am, doubtless, 
obliged for the recofery of no small proportion of 
my subscription-fist : for, in ccmsequence of his ap* 
plication to Johnson^ and very soon aHier it, I re- 
ceived from him no fewer than forty-five names, 
that had been omitted in the list he sent me, and 
that would probably never have been thought of 
more. No author, I believe, has a more inattentive 
or indolent bookseller : but he has every body's good 
word for liberality and hcmesty ; therefore I must 
be content. 

The press proceeds at present as well as I can 
reason^ly wish. A month has passed since we 
began, and I revised this morning the first sheet of 
the sixth Uiad. Mrs. Unwin begs to add a line 
from herself, so that I have only room to subjoin 
my best respects to Mr. King, and to say that I 
mti truly, 

My dear Madam, yours, 

W. C. 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, Nov. 30, 1790. 

My dear Friend — ^I will confess that I thought 
yoMT letter sormewhat tardy, though, at the same 
time, I made every excuse for you, except, as it 
seems, the right That indeed was out of the reach 
of all possible conjecture. I could not guess that 
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your silence was occasioned by your being occupied 
with either thieves or thief-takers. Since, however, 
the cause was such, I rejoice that your labours were 
not in vain, and that the freebooters who had plun- 
dered your friend are safe in limbo. I admire, too, 
as much as I rejoice in your success, the indefati- 
gable spirit that prompted you to pursue, with such 
unremitting perseverance, an object not to be reached 
but at the expense of infinite trouble, and that must 
have led you into an acquaintance with scenes and 
characters the most horrible to a mind like yours. 
I see in this conduct the zeal and firmness of your 
friendship, to whomsoever professed, and, though I 
wanted not a proof of it myself, contemplate so 
unequivocal an indication of what you really are, 
and of what I always believed you to be, with much 
pleasure. May you rise from the condition of an 
humble prosecutor, or witness, to the bench of 
judgment ! 

When your letter arrived, it found me with the 
worst and most obstinate cold that I ever caught. 
This was one reason why it had not a speedier an- 
swer. Another is, that, except Tuesday morning, 
there is none in the week in which I am not en- 
gaged in the last revisal of my translation ; the 
revisal I mean of my proof-sheets. To this business 
I give myself with an assiduity and attention truly 
admirable, and set an example, which, if other poets 
could be apprised of, they would do well to follow. 
Miscarriages in authorship (I am persuaded) are as 
oflen to be ascribed to want of pains-taking as to 
want of ability. 
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Lady Hesketh, Mrs. Unwin, and myself, often 
mention you, and always in terms that, though you 
would blush to hear them, you need not be ashamed 
of; at the same time wishing much that you could 
change our trio into a quartetto. 

W.C. 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston, Dec. 1, 1790. 

My dear Friend — It is plain that you understand 
trap, as we used to say at school : for you begin 
with accusing me of long silence, conscious yourself, 
at the same time, that you have been half a year in 
my debt, or thereabout. But I will answer your 
accusations with a boast — ^with a boast of having 
intended many a day to write to you again, notwith- 
standing your long insolvency. Your brother and 
sister of Chicheley can both witness for me, that, 
weeks since, I testified such an intention, and, if I 
did not execute it, it was not for want of good-will, 
but for want of leisure. When will you be able to 
glory of such designs, so liberal and magnificent, 
you who have nothing to do, by your own confession, 
but to grow fat and saucy ? Add to all this, that I 
have had a violent cold, such as I never have but 
at the first approach of winter, and such as at that 
time I seldom escape. A fever accompanied it, and 
an incessant cough. 

You measure the speed of printers, of my printer 
at least, rather by your own wishes than by any just 
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■mtOafd: Mine (I beiiM>) is » nmibte-a ««as 
^» to ite (sUMre- of poets' in g«iiei«ly thongb att 
nimble enough to satisfy either the <BiUiK>r<or -'ibis 
friends. I told you that my workiwoiid go no ^ress 
in autumn, and so it did. Bat it hftd'iioeii'flx 
weeks in London ere the press began to work upon 
it. About a month since we began *to print, and, 
at the rate of nine ^eets in a fortnight, have pro- 
ceeded to about the middle of the sixth Iliad. '* No 
further?" — ^you say. I answer — "^o, nor even so 
far^ without much sodding on my part, both at the 
bookseller and the printer." But courage^ my 
friend ! Fair and soflly, as we proceed, we shall 
find our way through at last ; and, in confirmation 
of this hope, while I write this, another sheet arrives. 
I expect to publish in the spring. 

I love and thank you for the ardent desire you 
express to hear me bruited abroad, etper ora viritm 
^litantem. For your encouragement, I will tell you 
that I read, myself at least, with wonderful compla- 

, cence what I have done ; and if the world, when it 
shall appear, do 'not like it as well as I, we will both 

• 3^y and swear with Fluellin, that '^ it is an ass and 
,a fool (look you I) and a prating coxcomb." 

I felt no ambition of the laurel.* Else> though 
yainly, perhaps, I had friends who would have ma^e 
a stir on my behalf on that occasion. I confess 
that, when I learned the new condition of the office, 
that odes were no longer required, and that the 
salary was increased, I felt not the same dislike of 
it. But I could neither go to court, nor could I kiss 
* The office of^BoetLaumt* Jnuitraiiedtn a former letter. 
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baadt, were it fix* a moth more vsduable oonsi* 
deration* Tberefere never expect to hear that roj^ 
firveurs find out me I 

Adieu, my dear old friend ! I will send you a 
mortuary copy socm, and in die mean time remain 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 



TO THB REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

The Lodge, Dee. 5, 1790. 

My dear Friend — Sometimes I am too sad, and 
sometimes too busy to write. Both these causes 
have concurred lately to keep me silent. But more 
than by either of these I have been hindered, since 
I received your last, by a violent cold, which op- 
pressed me during almost the whole month of No- 
vember. 

Your letter affects us with both joy and sorrow : 
with sorrow and sjmpathy respecting poor Mrs. 
Newton, whose feeble and dying state suggests a 
wish for her release rather than for her continuance ; 
and joy on your account, who are enabled to bear, with 
so much resignation and cheerful acquiescence in the 
will of God, the prospect of a loss, which even they who 
know you best apprehended might prove too much for 
you. As to Mrs. Newton's interest in the best things, 
none, intimately acquainted with her as we have 
been, could doubt it. She doubted it indeed herself; 
but though it is not our duty to doubt, any more 

• PrJTate Carrespondeiice. 
VOL. IV. Q 
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tSiaxV^tis our l^iMl^gev I IiAtte alwdys considered 
the setf-condemtring spjfie,'td Which Bueh doubts are 
pHncipaliy owing, as one of the ktiost fiiVoUfable 
syifti^toms tif a nkture ipiritiially renewed, and have 
many a time heard you make the same observa- 
tion. 



We beUeve that the best Christian is occasionajyiy 
ant^^ct to doubts md feans.; and that they fbrm. a 
part of the great warfare. Tliat it is our privifeg^ 
and duty to cultivate an habitual sense of pea^^e in 
the conscience^ and that this peace will be, enjoyed 
in proportion as faith is in exercisci and ,the soul is 
in communion with God, we fully agree. But who 
that is acquainted with the inward experiences of 
the Christian, does not know that there are alterna* 
tions of J9y and fear, of triumph, and of depressi9n ? 
Th^ Psalms of David furnish many instances of this 
fac^ as well as the history of the most eminent sain^a 
r^orded in Scripture. " Though I am sometime 
afraid, yet put I my trust in thee." We conceive 
these words to be an exemplification of the truth of 
the case. When, therefore, we bear persona spf ak 
of the entire absi^nce of sin and infirmity, and exr 
en^ption from doubts apd fears, we are strongly 
disposed to believe that they labour under great 
Sjelf-deception, and know little of their own hearts^ 
in thus arguing against the general testimony of the 
Church of Christ in all 8ges« A plain and pious 
Christian once told ui| of ap ^propriate remark that 



he addrea^ed to op ii)4iyi4ual wbp-praf^s^,tQ, Jiw 
wholly free firom, «iQ(y feJM"* <b^ Jthi*. ^ul^fitct;^ /* If^" ^b? 
served this exceUexa^miuii, ^'youl^aye^o^ea^foryani^ 
^, youmu^t aHftw 09;^ itO;(?iaitei:t$un ^me^ort^m^" 

• . ' ■ • ' . • J.- (I ." ...1; 

, 1| I" * 

TO JQH^, J^OJ^SpN, ESQ. 

Weston Dec. 18, 1790. 

I perceive myself so flattered by the instances of 
iftistrious^ snccess tnentioned in your lettefr; tHiftt I 
feel all the amit^le modesty, fbr which I Vas* tince 
so fernots, sensfcly giving way to a spir^ ofvkito- 
gloty, • •• • "•'■-' i>"» 

«• ^Tlie Khig'i college subscription Tnak^'iiie"pt'6ud 
-^theeflfect that my vetoes have had on ytttlV Hlwb 
ydungf)*tends, the mathematicians, ttiakes me'jm>\id, 
knd 1 atn, if possible, prouder still of the cont^tsi of 
the letter that you inclosed. * "' 

"You complained of being stupid, and sent meottte 
Of 'the cJeveresPt letters. I have not complained of 
bfeittg stupid, and sent you one of the dullest. Bttt 
it'll* no ttiatterJ I never aim at any tKin^ aboVe the 
jpit^h of eviery da/s scribble, when I write to^hbiife 
I'lbVe. : • ^ > ■ • ■.,...; 

^'Momer proceeds, my bdy f We iihall get thfroug;h 
if ih'tJme, and (Ihbiie) by the time appointed; 'We 
ette h6W in thte tenth Iliad. I eitpect the.la^e^ 
every minute t6 breakfast. You have ' their' best 
lov^. Mine attfenda the whole army of Donnes *t 
MattishftU GWfett**' assembled. How happy shofultt 
1 fihd'ttiyseK;'Wire4 btit one bf 1*he party;! My 

♦ InN'orfolk. ' 

Q 2 
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oapcaring dnys «re offen . Qui «k>.^H <s$^^ , for m^ 
that yvu. nwj giite then, snwie idoa <9f .the fctypinf^B 
I theuld fb0l iHreie'I .ipr^be mi^tof ,itb«iB I / 

' ' I . .' . , t ■ t '> . /• , • ' . , . ■ ■ . • i 
.* -'TO MBSL tKDIG**' ' 

. , . . TheLo^e,Dec.3X,,17^..^, 

> My detvr J\l«diu»T-*Eetunuiig from .p^.i^mlkrj^ 
half^pn^t threes X foimd jQur welcome mea^ei^^j m 
the kitchen ; and, entering the study, found also^tbci 
beftutifitl present with which you hadich^^ Hm.f 
We fhara all> admired it (for Lady He^l^eti^ was .HfirK 
«d assist ua m doing so ;) and for;aay.own |)a^rticiilM 
I retaxn yon my sincerest thank$,!a veryinadi^qMal^ 
igompemation* Mrs. Unwin, not satisfi^: t^ smi 
yoa thanks only, begs your accqitanoe likew4S« ofla 
turkey^ wliii;h, ihough the figure of it migiit n<^ 
nlaob Embellish a counterpane^ may possibly son^ 
faereafter'to swell the dtmensiona of a fealiier-faed» 
I ha(¥iejately been visited with an indispositkw 
aBrach.mo]ie £bnnidable than ibsUi wbii^htiv^titim^ 
to you in mylast^^ii Aorvoue feyer; a disovdec^ii> 
wl^hl am flubject, and whidxXdreaflt abovq.aS 
others, because it^ comea^ attended byi«. nM^ft- 
choly perfectly iiisUjIportaUek Thi^ isn the first day 

* PrWate Correspondence. 

t This counterpane is mentioned in a previons letter, datod 
Oct. 5th, in this year : so that, unless it was taken baok and 
hen returned in aa improved state, there seems to be some 
error, that we do not profess to explain. 



of my complete recot^^ the fivnni -which I Yatte 
perceived no symptoms ^tay terrible malady^ and 
the only dmwbftck' on this <3dmfok-t>that I feel k the 
inteligetice contained in yom*s, that neither Mr. 
King nor yourself are well. I dread always, both 
for my own health and for that of my friends, the 
unhappy influences of a year worn out. But, my 
dear madam, this is the last day of it ; and I resolve 
to hope that the new year shall obliterate all the dis- 
^^eables of the old one. I can wish nothing more 
Wahiily than that it may prove a propitious yem* to 
you. 

My poeticid operations, I mean of the occasioBal 
kind, have lately been pretty much at a stand. I 
VM y6u, I believe, in my last, that Homer, m the 
pl^sent stage of the process, occupied me more in- 
^sely than ever. He still continues to do so^ and 
threatens^ till he shall be completely finished, to make 
kll other composition impracticable. I have^ how- 
ever, written the mortuary verses as usual ;• but the 
wksked clerk for whom I write them has not yet sent 
toe the impression. I transmit to- you the long-pro- 
isiised Cathkrina ; and, were it possible that I could 
transcribe the*other^ would send theib also. There 
js a way, however, by which I can procure a frank, 
akid you shall not want them long. 

I remain, dearest Madam, 

Ever yours, 

W.C. 
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We have noW' ike pleotuv^ of iaifodndiig to the 
reader a lady, of whom we «ho<dd tof siodi, if a 
sense of propriety did not impose silence iipan our 
pen. llie Catharii^a^ recorded bj the nmse of 
Cowper, was Miss.Stapletoa at diat time^ subse- 
quently married' < to> Mf« Geonge Throckmarton 
Courtney, and finally Lady TlttocktBOffoii,^by the* 
decease oCiJiq ^e^ b^oUier, Sir John. As we 
cannot impose on the {loet the rcntrauit which we 
are compelled to praotMe in -our own case; -^e shall 
beg leave to insert the following vierses, written 
on the occasion of her visit to Weston. 



8h« otm»-^btt l» goae-'^il^ 1m^6 mei — ' 

And meet perhaps never agtin ', 

The tun of that moment is set. 

And seems to have risen in vtuq. ^ 

Catharina* has fled like a dream — 

(So vanishes pleasure, alas ! ) 

Bot has left a regret and esteem, 

That will not so suddenlj pass* 

The last ev*ning ramble we made, 

Cttharina, Maria,t and I, 

Our progress was often delay'd # , 

By the nightingale warbling nigh. 

We paus'd under many a tree. 

And much she was charm 'd with a tone/ 

Less sweet to Maria and me« 

Who so lately had witnessed her own. 

* Miss Stapleton, afterwards I<ady Throclnnorton^ and the 
person to wh<>m.th^ present undertaking is dedicated^ 
t The wife of Sir John Throckmorton,.. 
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^$ Qxjkhf ker musicid toiig;i^«i ...... 

Could infuse into numbers of nthne* ^ ' 
Hie longer I heard, I esteem'd 

And ef en to snyisdif nevek 8««tn'd> 
tSQ^$iipie(0l«poiHtMfit0f ' ' .. !.i ■ 

' Thotigh the pleastir^k' of London* ei^i^e^d 

' li^tiuiiAer the da^A df tl4e yMT, - > 



i 1 . , .. , Catburina, did nothing iiapeidek \ 



, Wo^d feel herself happier htre ; 
For the close-woven arches of limes 
Oa the hanks of our river, I know, 
Are sweeter to her many times 
Than aught that the oitj can show. 

Sq it iS| whea the mind is imbued 

I I 

With a well-judging taste fropi above, 
Then, whether embellish'd or rude, 
'Tis nature alone that we love. 
The achievements of art may amuse, 
May aven our wonder excite, 
But groves, hills, and valleys, diffuse 
A lasting, a sacred delight. 

Since then in the rural recess 
Catharina alone can, rejoice. 
May it s\ill be her lot to possess 
The scene of her sensible choice ! 
To inhabit a mansion remote 
From the clatter of street^pacing steeds. 
And by Philomel's annual note 
To measure the life that she leads. 

With her book, and her voice, and her lyre, 
Td win^ all b^i* mtnniBnts at hothe, 
And wWh scenes <h«it new taptur* Wspii^e, 
A« oft as it 8utt» Iret tb rdaiia, - 



,/ 




TO TBK SET. W^ 

^Ij dear Trieai — Too vocjd Vntg smce lunre re^ 
oefred jn acsvr^- to joor IkI, had doC the wickea 
ckrk of N<vtkaiiipcoa ddajcd to seod me the ^ihted 
copj of mj arrrral clr^, vhich 1 waited to enclose 
Here it is at Ist, and modi good maj it do '^e 
readers!* 

I hare ity c ite d diat I could not write sooner, 
eipeciallj because it well became me to reply as sooii 
as |M)Csible to joor land inquiries after mj health, 
which has been both better and worse since I wrote 
lart. The cou^ was cored, or nearly so, when 1 
receLTed your letter, but I have lately been afflicted 
iritb a nenrous feTer, a malady fonnldable to n^ 
above «]1 others^ on account of the terror and dejec- 
tioD of ^irita that in my case always accompany^ it. 
I eyen look forwards for this reason, to the monip 
ooir oiincent, with the most inlserable apprehensions ; 
for in tbU.mottth the 4^temper has twice seized iiie« 
I wish to be thankful, however, to the ^oYe^eign Dis- 
penser both of] l^e^h;h j^d sickness^ that, thouj^ I 
havo f9k cause enough to tremble, he gives me 
now encouragement to hope that I may dismiss 

* See lEortuaiy yerses composed on this occasion* 



mj fears, and tSTftett'lbT iUaiJmMiry ul'ieeMt, to 
escape it. '^ " ' ■ v ..•,■.. ^, 



The mendon of quanti^-remiiiilB me of a remark 
that I have seen somewhere, possibly in Johnson, to 
this purport, ' uiat^ the sjUtJtl^ m^ oor langiu^ 
bei|^>fl,^ttker languor short, our verse accordingly 



Milton gives almost as many proofs of ft hi Us 
t^aradiae l-oat aa there are Ihies hi the pMlri; 
~^iray, therefore, with aS fauch untbnhdM tUtB^itvit- 
tionsl I Would not give a ftUthingfbr ftranybikltefU 
'of 'tKem— nor you perhaps fdr thi^ letter. Yti, 
lipop' recollection, forasmuch ad t knofr you to be tt 
dear lover of literary gossip,' I think it pttsSiHe yOU 
pi^ esteem It Wghly.' ■ . . ■. ■■ i 

Believe me, my dear friotd, ittM^ trnljk y«iir^ ' 
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Tht fiBoiriiig letter records tlie deatih of Mrs. 
Newton, the object of so eariy and lasting an attadi^ 
ment cm the putt of the Rev. JtAm Newton. 

TO TUB wrr. jroHir n*wto*.* 

/My dear FvicQd<«*-Had you been a man' of Atifir- 
world, I should have held myself iMttmdby thelilw^ 
of c^emonies to have sent you long shice itiyi>tri«>' 
bnte of condolence* I have sincerdy- noximed'^ 
with you ; and though yoii hav6 lost ft wifb, tt^ f < 
only a fHend, yet- do i understand too well tJke 
vahie sf such a friend as Mrs, Newton not to litf^^e^^ 
synpathised with yon very nearly. But ymxaot^'^ 
not a man of this world; neither can you, who-'* 
have both the Scripture and the Givet of ScrCptum' ' 
to coBisole yoi% have any need of aid fhMn otha^^ * 
or expect it from such spbritual imbecility as mitie^ ' 
I cQiviideced, likewise t^ receiving a letter from 
Mrs* Unwin, you, in iact, (received one from mysitf/i 
wiiib this diference oiily,*^l^t hers could. >jii(t<filil*< 
to he better adaptedto the occa^ieii'aiul to' yoilr'^l 
own frome of mind than any that I could send yoiMJJ 



1 1 



A. 



TO JOkN J^OtiNSQWr, ESQ. ' •' 

Weston,' Jan. W, 1791.' ' 

1 Imow that you have already bpen catechized 
* Private Correspondence. 



by J^aiy Hesketli. oi^ tbi^ , subject of yowr r^torn 
hitJt^er, before the. winter sbiLUMover, ^nd, shall 
therefore opjy e^y, that, if ypjif can copcij we shall 
be happy to receive you. Remember also, that 
nothing can excuse the non-pe^rmanqe.of a pro- 
mise but absolute necessity I In the mean time, 
my fkMi in your veracity is such that I am per- 
suaded' .you< will «uAbr nothing less than neoessfity 
to/prevept iu Were you not <eKtreniely pleasant to 
us, ita^di just the sort of yootb that sintft us, we 
s^(>^M neither of us have said half so much, or 
perhaps .aiwosd on the subject* 

Kp\mv my dear Johnny, are vagaries that I shall 
nckV/^isee praotised by any other> and* whether you 
sl%f^ yow ancle, or reel as if you were faddled^ «r 
dai^cus in the .path. before me, all is chamctraistic of 
yowaeJf) and therefore tome- deligbtfuL^ I have 
hiix^ to jon indeed sometimes^ that jou shoidd be 
captious of. indulging antic habits and singularities 
of.idl'scortsy.and young nkcm in general have need 
enaiiigh.of .stioh adtnoaition. But yours are a sort 
of.ifiuny ihabitSi such as migfal belong to Puck ^ 
Robitv GoodfellaWf and thereifbre»> good as the ad* 
via?* is, .1 ' should »bQ half soery ahliuld you take it; 

This allowance at least I giv? you. Continue to 
take your walks, if walks they may be called, ex* 
actly in their present fashion, till you have taken 
orders I Then ijodeed, .fora^m\M;h as a skipping, 
curve^^gi bqvinding divine might be a spectacle 

*. These innocent necnjiarities wer^ in a less degree re*' 
tained to the end of life bj this truly amiable and interesting^ 
man. 



We have nowt't^e ^emvn^ of inlrodudiig to the 
reader a lady, oiwhom we should nay tnUch, if a 
sense of propriety did not impost sil'ence upon our 
pen. The Catharina» recorded by the muse of 
Cowper, was Mis^^Stapieton at .that time,, subse- 
quently married 1 to* Mf« George Throekmorton 
Courtney, and finally Lady Throckraor!i(m,^ by the' 
decease o£4;hQ ^er bi^oUier, Sir Jobn^ As we 
cannot impose on ibe {M>6t the restraint. which we 
are compelled to pmctMe in 4nxt 6wn cas6; it^e shall 
beg leave to insert the following vierses; written 
on the occasion of her visit to Weston. 



She cune-^be is g6a»^i4i^ bate m«^-^' * 
And meet perhaps never a^n ; 
The sun of that moment is set. 
And seems to have risen in viEdn, 
Catharina* has fled like a dream — 
(So vanishes pleasure, alas !) 
But has left a regret and esteem, 
That will iu>t so suddenlj passu 

The last ev'ning ramble we made, 

Catharina, Maria,t and I, 

Our progress was often delay'd # 

By the nightingale warbling Dig|i. 

We paus'd under many a tree. 

And much she was charm 'd with a tone, 

Less sweet to Maria and me« 

Who so lately had witness'd her own. 

• ' 

* Miss Stapleton, afterwards XiSdj Throclrmorton, and the 
person to whpmth^ present undertaking is dedicated^ 
t The wife of Sir John Tbrockmortop* 
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4 

tikat this fall Was' ominous, i have found a place 
for him in the parlour, where he makes a splendid 
appearance, and where he shall not long want a 
neighbour, one, who, if less -popular than himself, 
^ shall at least look as big as he. How has it hap- 
pened that, siace PKype did eertiui^ dedicate both 
Iliad, and Odyssejj no dedication is found in this 
first edition of them ? ' 

jjfij rfi.i ,,,« .' , ,. ' . ' ' I . ' '' " ... •>.'•' »• , 
,. I . ■ .|'i( I ' ' ' "" 'f ,' 1 ' - .1 1 1,1 It 

' TO LADY HESKETH. 

/ -T /.;-.; •! • , . , ■ ; . ' '< ■ J _■ " ,1 > 'ill 

^ I'tidt^ iiBAd you a full and true accoiiilt* of* tHfe 
IWsiife^s. ' Havfeg learned tfiat your inri at Wol/dhi 
Was the Oeorge, we sent Samuel thii3ier JresteriSai^I 
Mrl' MWtiti; master of the George, told liitnf " "' 

- 'ftS. 1 cannot help adding a circumstance that 
WiH dErvert you. Martin, having learned from Sam 
Wdbse i^ei*vranthe was, told him, that lie. had never 
si^Jen Mr. (iowper, but he had heard him frequentty 
spdkeii (if by the companies that had caBea pt hij^ 
house ; land therefore, when Sam ^ould iaye paid 
fdt his break&st, would t^e ' nbthihe from hini] 

. I t' Tltp IcaMier ncdtaiadC tbe ' ItistOVy ii^'ti MrvttMVdttt^lty' to 

in prinu . But the 4p9p1^^ript| d|scxib^9 3Q plea^wntl^^a, ^^ 
nal mfluence of a poet^a reputation on the spir^ of a ]i])eral 
innkUper, liial it'tiiit^y ^6iigfkiti6t ^o be 8uppressed.-^i7ai/26y.' 



um fOF> oawraiu 



With tittle to hope or (o feir. 

And can wonlj be pleunt^i has, 

ISigbt we Tieir her tajojing it liara. 






■'My, 



r^ttders!',. , ., . , ., " "" " ,. " 

, I. have regretted that I t»uld not wri^ ^opij^r, 
e^p^cially because it well became m 
^ poaaible to jour kind inquiries 
^Wch has Ijeen both better and wc 
last- , The fiough was cured, or n. 

receiyedyour letter, but I have lat— _, . 

with, a nervQUS fever, a mal^y formidable to im 
abov^ a|l,otfa(V8> (fn ^cpiut of the ten-or ^nd ^ejec- 
tioajff^b-it^ that in >ny case alwayf accompan v i^. 
I eyen look fopn^rdt for tbija reason, to the ]^papi 
aaw- wn;eqt, ,with t^e,n)ostaii^erableaj>gr.e)>ensii>ns; 
for,iiL.thi».nu)^lj^li^ ifistemper has twice seized i"^ 
I wish to be thankful, however, to, the govereign bi*- 
pensw botii. 9f, be^M'i ,^4. ^^9^^^^^ that, thi>U|^' I 
hav9 jok cause enough to tremble, he gives me 
now encouragement to hope that I may dismiss 

* See nortnary verses composed on tbis occaiios. 
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my feara, aai es]^t,-'6)p< tbisJBBMirj aCHeast, to 
escape it. -....,,. ■.,.,■..-, 



The mention of qwantity reminda me of a remark 
that I have seen somewhere, possiblv in Jofanscm, to 
this purport^ '^at, th^ BjUi^l&i W our language 
beiftgin,«itlwr longaor short, our verse accordin;;!; 
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The ftttdtriAg \M^ records tke'dealii of Mrs. 
Newton, the object of so early and lasting an attach^ 
mertt on the j^tt'ofthte Rev. J6hn NewtoA. 

TO wife iftBlr. joHir nAwtoA.* - '^ ■ 

• • ■ J ■ Kl 

My dear Fdend'^Had you been ia man ^ of M»^ 
world* I shouki have held myself bciondby the Uiw^^ 
of ceremeniea to have sent you long sfaice itiy>>tri<<> 
bute of ooadoleneer I have sincerely moiiti^'' 
with you; and though: you hav6 lost a wife, a&d P<< 
only a fHend, yet do I understand tod well tKe 
vafaie cf suoh a fKeod as Mrs. Ne^wton not to htfi^e*' 
synpaithised with you very nearly. But ymx.atfe'" 
not » man of this world; neither oan you, who- ' 
have both the Scripture and the Givev of Scripture- { 
to -coBwoIe yoii, have any need of aid fixMn othe^s^, ' 
or eicpfict it from such spiritual imbecility' as mitie^ ' 
I eoDsideced, likewise* that receiving a letter from'- 
Mrs* U^win, you» in fkct, received one from myself^'' ' 
wiib this diference oiily,*-«^l^t hers could nut fiiil-" 
to he better adaptedto the occasieo atid to yoiif •> 
own frame of mind than any that I could aend you.^ ' 

[Jbmo^.l 



y\' 



TO JOkN JrOHf/SOltf, K8Q. 

Weston, Jan. 21, 1791.' 

% 

1 Imow that you have already been catechized 
* Private Correspondence. 
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I 

by Jf^Bdy Heaketk. <m.tb^,8];i|)jeQt of jowr return 
hither» before the. winter fibaU .be, oinery And ahaA- 
therefore only s^y, that^ if yoif can cofne« w^ shall 
be happy to receive you. Remember also, that 
nothing can excuse the non-perfbrm^qe.of a pro- 
mise but absolute necessity! In the mean time, 
my ikidi in your veracity is such that I am per- 
suAJed. ,yoii will miflbr nothing less ihan iie6esn£ty 
ta^ptevent it« Were you not extremdy pleadant to 
usija^d juat the sort of youth that snita ns, we 
sl|p^ neither of us have said half so • much, or 
perhaps a word on the subject. 

KpiXt^ii my dear Johnny, are vagaries that I shall 
ne^v/^.see practised by any other> and» whether you 
slaf)^ jQivr aaele, or reel aa if you were ftiddled^ or 
daiffm in the path before me, all is chamcteristic of 
yonraelfs and therefore to me delighlfuL* I have 
hiix^ to you indeed sometimes, that you shoiM be 
cautious of indulging antic habits and stngularitieg 
of aUtscartSy.and young mctn in general have need 
enMigh of stioh adtnonitioii. But yours are a sort 
of, jiucy ihabita, auch as might belong to Puck or 
Robti> Goodfelkvwy and therefore^ good as the ad- 
vice«is,.I'shauld«be half sorry should you take it* 

This allowance at least J giv? you* Continue to 
take your walks, if walks they may be called, ex- 
actly in their present fashion, till you have taken 
orders! Then indeed, .forasmuch as a skipping, 
curvetting^ bounding divine might be a spectacle 

* Th«8e innocent pecn^iarities wer9 >n a loss degree re« ' 
tained to the end of life bj this truly amiable and interesting 
man. 
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not altog^thei: seei^lv, I shall consent to your, adop- 
tion of a more grave demeanour. 

W. C. ' 

I .. ^ . ... , • . . . . 

.'' " ' " ^ '^ ' " ' Hie lodge,' Feb.'5,:ir'9l. ^ 

My-^ar Friend — My letters to you are all either 
petitionary, or in the style of acknowledgments and 
thanks, and such neariy in an alternate order. In 
my last, I loaded you with commissions, for the due 
discharge of which I am now to say, and say truly, 
how *viQch i feel myself obliged to you ; neither 
c;^ I stop there, but must thank you UkeiFise for 
x^^. )]^nQurs from Scotland, which hffve 1^ jb^ 
npthiijLg to wish for from that country; fear jny list 
is now^ I beUeye, graced with the subscrip^on t^kT 
all its learned bodies. I regret only that some of 
theili ttrived too late to do honour to my present 
publication of names. But there are those sim^ng 
them, and from Scotland too> that may ^v(^ a 
useful 'hii)t perhaps to our own universities. Y9W 
very handsome present of . Pope's HoiQ^^ hs^ 
arrived s^fe, notwithstanding an accideiit tba^ l^f<^l 
bimlby'the way. Tj^e IJ^l-servant .brought thj^ 
parcel from Oln^y^ resting.it op. the ppmmpl pf tfie 
saddle,' and bis horse fell witli him. Pope was in 
Gpofled^eaee'iieUed in the dkty but • beiiq^ 'well 
omtedogotfio^ds^fi^; If augurs and soothsayeirs 
wwe not 6ut of f&hidri, I should have consulted one 
or two of fhat order, in hppe of Ip^xning from ihem 
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that this fall was ominous. J have found a place 
for him in the parlour, where he makes a splendid 
appearance, and where he shall not long want a 
neighbour, one, who, if lets popular than himBelf, 
' shall at least look as big as he. How has it hap- 
pened that, since Pbpe did cei'taiidy dedicate both 
Iliad, and O^yBsey, uo dedication is found in this 
first edition of them ? 

•"" ', ■ ■' "- '■• '■'■w:t 



'" ' '■ "' TO Lady HBsKKTil.. 

'■-.['■■Ml .1 ■■ ■'■ W*ston,TJb4'1»^iTWi-i' 

I ' I'Hrtw «e»d you a full and true accoiiilt'b^ tMs 
bOsineSs. ' Hkving learned that your inn at Woywd 
Vaa the George, we sent Samuel thither J-esterdaj^l 
Mr.'MflrtJn, master of the George, toH hiii-j-" "' " 



- '1*^S. I cannot help adding a < 
ViHdrvert you. Martin, having 
iH^cfee Servant he was, told him, 
sisfen Mr. Cibwper, but he had hea 
siMAeii of hy the companies that 
house ; aiid therefore, wheu Sam 
^r his ' break&st, would fi^'e ni 

' t Tbu'lcMer DnlUuMd.' tlie'Ustaij af >a!«livatn^'nnijttyto 

ill print. Bwt thojmpts^irijfl. d|icrjl>«nfl pla^WBtly t^iB,^^ 
nal ^fluence o( a. poef's reputation on t^o spirit of a !il*rp| 
iiinkeeper, tiiot It'suMlj oiigbt □« ^ be Bupj>ressed.-^iirai|Jay, 
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Who gays that fame is only^ empty breath? On 
the contrary; it is .good al^ and cold beef into tiie 
bargain. 



. . ^^'' , • .' [ 

TO THE REV. WALTER . BiiGO^* . . ,, 

Weston Underwood, Feb* 26. 1791. 
My dear Friend- 
It 18 a maxim of much weigbt, ^ ^ 

Worth conning o'er and o'er. 
Ha who hoM Homer to translate, 
Had need do nothing more. i 

But, notwithstanding the truth end importance df 
this apophthegm, to which I lay claim as the orighial 
author of it, it is not equally true that my appliea- 
tion to Homer, close as it is, has been the sole oau^ 
of my delay to answer you. No. In obsei^rmg so 
long a silence I have been influenced itmch miWe 
by a vindictive purpose, a purpose to punish' y^ 
for your suspicion that I could possiUy fk^\ 'ni^tAfelf 
hurt or offended by any critical isugge^tion of ybilrs, 
that seemed to reflect on the purity of my nonsen^ 
verses. Understand, if you please, for the fbture, 
thati whether I di^)ort myself in Greek or LatiA^ 
or i^ whatsoever other language, • you are he^re/b^, 
henceforth and for ever, entitled and warranted to 
take ; any liberties with it to which you shall feel 
yourself if^cUned, not - excepting even the 'liikes 
themselves, which stand at the head of this letter! 
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You delight tne when you call blank verse the 
English heroic; for I have always thought, and 
often said, that we have no other verse worthy to 
be so entitled. When you read my preface, you 
will be made acquainted with my sentiments on 
this subject pretty much at large, for which reason 
I will curb my zeal, and say the less about it at 
present. Hiat Johnson, who wrote harmoniously 
in rhyme, should have Jiad sa defective an ear as 
never to have discovered any music at all in blank 
verse, till he heard a particular friend of his read- 
ing it, is a wonder never sufficiently to be won- 
dered at. Yet this is true on his own acknowledg- 
ment, and amounts to a plain confessionk (of which 
perhaps he was not aware when he made it,) that 
he did not know how to read blank verse himself. 
J^ ^hort^ he either sugared prejudice to lead him in 
^.String whithersoever it would, or his taste in poetry 
WA$' worth little. I don't believe he ev^r read any 
thing of that kind with enthusiasm in his life ; and 
as good, poetry cannot be composed without a cod- 
£^i;able share of that quality in the mind of the 
author* so. neither oaa it be reed or tasted as it 
ougl^t to be without, it^ 

. I. hate md all this in the morning fksting, but 
^m. 90901 going to my tea* When therefore I shall 
h^Q itold you that we are now, in the course of our 
p^lotipgi in the -second book of ;^e OdyBsey, I shall 
PfJy haye time to add that I am^ my dear friend. 

Most truly yours, 

W.C. 

l think your Latin<' quotations very ap{ilicable to 
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the present state of Fnmce. But France is in a si- 
tuation new and untried befwe. 



TO JOHN JOHNSON) 18Q. 

WMtoa. Feb. tr, 1791. 

Now» my dearest Johnny, I roust teU thee in few 
words how much I love and am obliged to tb^ for 
thy affectionate services. 

My Cambridge honours are all to be ascribed to 
you, and to you only. Yet you are but a little man, 
and a little man, into the bargain, who have kicked 
the mathematics, their idol, out of your study. 
So important are the endings, which Providence 
frequently connects with small beginnings. Had 
you been here, I could have furnished you with 
much emplo3rment; for I have so dealt with your 
fair MS. in the course of my polishing and im- 
proving, that I have almost blotted out the whole. 
Such, however, as it is, I must now send it to the 
printer, and he must be content with it^ for there 
is not time to make a fresh copy. We are now 
printing the second book of the Odyssey. 

Should the Oxonians bestow none of their notice 
on me on this occasion, it will happen singularly 
enough that, as Pope received all his University 
honours in the subscription way from Oxford, and 
none at all from Cambridge, so I shall have re- 
ceived all mine from Cambridge, and none from 
Oxford. This is the more likely to be the case, 
because I understand that, on whatsoever occasion 
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either of those Tearned bodies thinks fit to move, the 
other always makes it a point to sit still, thus prov* 
ing its superiority. 

I shall send up your letter to Lady Hesketh in 
a day or two,' lowing tlUit the intelligence con- 
tained in it will afford her the greatest pleasure. 
Know, likewise, for your own gratification, that 
ftir die* Scotch Unitershxes have subscribed, none 
teilc^ied. ' 

We are all as well as usual; that is to say, as well 
*ii8 Ve^sbnable fblks expect to be on the craz^ side of 
iHis'fVail existence. 

' 1 rejoice that we shall so soon have you again at 
ocxf fireside. 
' W.C. ' 

r 

i. / . ' 

'♦ . TO MKS. KING.* 

WesKMi, Mtstdk a« 1791 . 

• TVfy dear Friend — ^I am sick and ashamed of my- 
self* that' I forgot my promise,; but it is actually 
triie that I did forget it. You, however, I did not 
forget; nor did I forget to Wonder and to be alarmed 
at' your silence, being perfectly unconscious of my 
tnrrears. All this, togethef with various other 
trespasses of mine^ must be set down to the ac- 
ctottnt of Homer; aiid wherever he is; he is bound 
to make his apology to all my correspondents, but 
to you in particular. True it is that, if Mrs. Uh- 
-^n 'did not call m^ fVom that pursuit, I should fbr- 

y < * 

* Private Correspondence. 
VOT^ TV, R 
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get, in the ardour with whieh I persevere in it, 
both to eat and to drink and to retire to rest. This 
zeal has increased in me regularly as I have pro- 
ceeded, and in an exact ratio» -as a mathematician 
wpuld say, to the progress I have made toward the 
point at which I have been aiming. You will believe 
tJiis, when I tell you that, not contented with my 
previous labours, I have actually revised the whole 
work, and have made a thousand alterations in it, 
since it has been in the press. I have now^ how- 
ever, tolerably well satisfied mysdif at least, and 
trust that the printer and I shall trundle along 
merrily to the conclusion. I expect to correct the 
proof-sheets of the third book of the Odyssey to- 
day: 

Unis it is, as I believe I have said to you before, 
that you are doomed to hear of nothing but Homer 
from me. There is less of gallantry than of nature 
in this proceeding. When I write to you, I think 
of nothing but the subject that is uppermost, and 
that uppermost is alwayis Homer. Then I consider 
that thou^, as a lady, you have a right to expect 
other treatmesit at my hands, you are a lady who 
has a husband, and that husband an old schoolfellow 
of < mine, and who, I know, interests himself in 
my success. 

I am likdy, after all, to gather a better harvest 
of subacr&ers at Cambridge than I expected. A 
little cousin of mine, an under-graduate of Caiua 
College, suggested to me, when he was here in the 
summer, that it might not be amiss to advertise the 
work at Merrills the bookseller. I acquiesced in 
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the measure, and at his return he pasted me on a 
board, and hung me up in the shop, as it haa 
proved in the event, much to my emolument* For 
many, as I understand, have subscribed in conse- 
quence, and among the rest several of the Colle^ 
libraries. 

I am glad that you have seen the last Northamp- 
ton dirge, for the rogue of a clerk sent me only 
half the number of printed copies for which I sti* 
pulated with him at first, and they were all ex^ 
pended immediately. The poor man himself is 
dead now ; and whether his successor will continue 
me in my office, or seek another laureat, has not 
yet transpired. 

I am, dear Madam, 

Affectionately yours, 

W.C. 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

We8ton» March 6, 1791. 

Afler all this ploughing and sowing on tilie jdains 
of Troy, once fruitful^ such at least to my trans- 
lating predecessor, some harvest, I hope, will arise 
for me also. My long work has received its last, 
last touches ; and I am now giving my preface its 
final adjustment. We are in the fourth Odyssey in 
the course of our printing, and I expect that 1 and 
the swallows shall i^pear tegether. They have 
slept all the winter, but I, on the contrary, have 
been extremely busy. Yet if I can ^ ««rt^ voHtare 

b2 
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per ora,*' as swiftly as they through the air, I shall 
account myself well requited. 

Adieu I 

W. C. 



The Rev. James Hurdis, to whom the next letter 
is addressed, was formerly Professor of Poetry in 
the university of Oxford, and considered to have 
established his claim to . the title of poet, by his 
popular work, " The Village Curate." But diere is 
an observation which has frequently suggested itself 
to us, in recording the names of writers in the 
correspondence of Cowper, how few have acquired 
more than an ephemeral celebrity, and been trans- 
mitted to the present day I Authors resemble the 
waves of the sea, which pass on in quick succession, 
and engage the eye, till it is diverted by those which 
follow. Each in its turn yields to a superior impel- 
ling force. Some tower above the rest, and yet all, 
by their collective strength and energy, form one 
grand ahd mighty expanse of ocean. 

Such are the vicissitudes of literature, the effects 
of competition, and the appetite for novelty, that 
tew productions outlive the generation in which they 
are written, unless they bear a certain impress of 
immortality, a character of. moral or intellectual 
superiority. They then survive to every age, and 
are the property of every country, so long- as taste, 
genius, or religion preserve their empire over man- 
kind: 

Cowp^, having received an obliging letter from 
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Mr. Hurdis, though not personally acquainted with 
him, addressed the following reply. 

Weston, March 6, 179. 

Sir — I have always entertained, and have occa- 
sionally avowed, a great degree of respect for the 
abilities of the unknown author of <* The Village 
Curate," — unknown • at that time, but now well 
known, and not to me only, but to many. For, 
before I was favoured with your obliging letter, I 
knew your name, your place -of abode, your pro- 
fession, and that you had four sisters ; all which I 
neither learned from our bookseller, nor from any 
of his connexions. You will perceive, therefore, 
that you are no longer an author incognito. The 
writer indeed of many passages that have fallen 
from your pen could not long continue so. Let 
genius, true genius, conceal itself where it may, we 
may say of it, as the young man in Terence of his 
beautiful mistress, ^^DiukUere non potest,*' 

I am obliged to you for your kind offers of service, 
and will not say that I shall not be troublesome to 
you hereafter ; but at present I have no need to be 
so. I have within these two days given the very 
last stroke of my pen to my long translation, and 
what will be my next career I know not. At any 
rate we shall not, I hope, hereafter be known to 
each other as poets only, for your writings have 
made me ambitious of a nearer approach to you. 
Your door however will never be opened to me. 
My fate and fortune have combined with my natural 
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disposition to draw a cirqla rouad.me, which I can- 
not pass ; nor have I been more than thirteen miles 
from home these twenty years, and so far very 
seldom. But you are a younger man, and therefore 
may not be quite so immoveable; in which case 
should you choose at any time to move Weston- 
ward, you will always find me happy to receive you 3 
and in the mean time I remain, with much respect. 
Your most obedient servant, critic, and friend, 

W. C. 

P. S. — I wish to know what you mean to do with 
" Sir Thomas." * For, though I expressed doubts 
about his theatrical possibilities, I think him a very 
respectable person, and, with some improvement, 
well worthy of being introduced to the public. 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Weston, March 10, ir91. 

Give my affectionate remembrances to your sis- 
ters, and tell them I am impatient to entertain them 
with my old story new dressed. 

I have two French prints hanging in my study, 
both on Iliad subjects ; and I have an English one 
in the parlour, on a subject from the same poem. 
In one of the former, Agamemnon addresses Achilles 
exactly in the attitude of a dancing-master turning 
miss in a minuet : in the latter, the figures are plain, 
and the attitudes plain also. This is, in some con- 
siderable measure, I believe, the difference between 

* " Sir Thomas More," a tragedy. 
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my translation and Pope*8; and will serre as an 
exemplification of what I am going to lay before you 
amd the public. 

W. C. 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston, March 18, 1791. 

My dear Friend— «•! gire you joy that you are 
about to receive .some more of my elegant prose, 
and I feel myself in danger of attempting to make 
it even. more elegant than usual, and thereby of 
spoiling it, under the influence of your commenda- 
tions* But my old helter-skelter manner has al- 
ready succeeded so well, that I will not, even for 
the sake o£,entitling myself to a still greater portion 
of your praise, abandon it. 

I did not call in question Johnson's true spirit of 
poetry, because he was not qualified to relish blank 
verse, (though, to tell you llie truth, I think that 
but an ugly symptom,) but, if I did not express it, 
I meant however to infer it, from the perverse 
judgment that he has formied of our poets in general; 
depredating some of the best, and making honour- 
able mention of others, in my opinion, not unde- 
servedly neglected. I will lay you sixpence that, had 
he lived in the days of Milton, and by any accident 
had met with his <^ Paradise Lost," he would neither 
have directed the attention of others to it, nor have 
much admired it himself. Good sense, in short, and 
strength of intellect^ seem to me, rather than a fine 
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taste, to ha^e been his distinguishing characteristics 
But should you think otlierwise, you have my free 
permission ; for, so long as you have yourself a taste 
for the beauties of Cowper, I care not a fig whether 
Johnson had a taste or not. 

I wonder where you find all your quotations, pat 
as they are to the present condition of France. Do 
you make them yourself, or do you actually find 
them? I am apt to suspect sometimes that you 
impose them only on a poor man who has but 
twenty books in the world, and two of them are 
your brother Chester's. They are, however, much 
to the purpose, be the author of them who he may. 

I was very sorry to learn lately, that my friend at 
Chichely has been some time indisposed, either with 
gout or rheumatism, (for it seems to be uncertain 
which,) and attended by Dr. Kerr. I am at a loss 
to conceive how so temperate a man should acquire 
the gout, and am resolved therefore to conclude that 
it must be the rheumatism, which, bad as it is, is in 
my judgment the best of the two, and will afford 
me, besides, some opportunity to sympathize with 
him, for I am not perfectly exempt firom it myself. 
Distant as you are in situation, you are yet, per- 
haps, nearer to him in point of intelligence than I^ 
and if you can send me any particular news of him, 
pray do it in your next. 

I love and thank you for your benediction* If 
God forgive me my sins, surely I shall love him 
much, for I have much to be forgiven. But the 
quantum need not discourage me, since there is One 
whose aUmement can suffice for all. 
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Accept our joint remembrano' , and beKeve me 

affectionately yours, 

W. C. 



TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Weston, Much, 19, 1791. 

My dearest Johnny — You ask, if it may not be 
improper to solicit Lady Hesketh's subscription to 
the poems of the Norwich maiden ? To which I 
reply, it will be by no means improper. On the oon- 
trary, I am persuaded that she will give her naane. 
with a very good will : for she is much an admirer 
of poesy that is worthy to be admired^ and such I 
think, judging by the specimen, the poesy of this 
maiden, Elizabeth Bentley of Norwich, is likely to 
prove. 

Not .that I am myself inclined to expect in general 
great matters in the poetical way from persons whose 
ill-fortune it has been to want the common advan- 
ti^s of education: neither do I account it in 
general a kindness to such to encourage them in the 
indulgence of a propensity more likely to do them 
harm in the end, than to advance their interest* 
Many such phenoinena have arisen within my re- 
membrance, at which all the world has wondered for 
a season, and has then fwgot them.* 

* See a similar instance, recorded in the Memoirs of Mn 
Hannah More, of the Bristol milk-woman; Mrs; YearslBV. 
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The fiict is, that though strong natural genius is 
always accompanied with strong natural tendency to 
its object, yet it often happens that the tendency is 
found where the genius is wanting. In the present 
instance, however, (the poems of a certain Mrs^ 
Leapor excepted, who published some forty years 
ago,) I discern, I think, more marks of true poetical 
talent than I remember to have observed in the 
verses of any other male or female, so disadvantage- 
ously circumstanced. I wish her therefore good 
speed, and subscribe to her with all my heart. 

You will rejoice when I tell you, that I have some 
hopes, after all, of a harvest from Oxford also ; Mr* 
Throckihorton has written to a person of consider-* 
able influence there, which he has desired him to 
exert in riiy favour, and his request, I should imagine, 
will hordly prove a vain one* 

Adieu, 

W. C. 



TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

Weston, March 24, 1791. 

My dear Friend — ^You apologize for your 'silence 
in a manner which affords me so much pleasure, that 
I cannot but be satisfied. Let business be the cause, 
and I am contented. That is a cause to which I 
Would even be accessary myself, and would increase 
yours by any means, except by a law-suit of my own, 
^t the Expense of all your opportunities of writing 
oflener than thrice in a twelvemonth. 
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Your application to Dr. Dunbar reminds me of 
two lines to be found somewhere in Dr. Young — 

" And DOW a poet's gratitude jon see, 
Grtnt him two fftyours, and be'll ask for three.*' 

In this particular, therefore^ I perceive, that a poet 
and a poet's friend bear a striking resemblance to 
each other. The Doctor will bless himself that the 
number of Scotch universities is not larger, assured 
that if thej equalled those in England in number of 
colleges, you would give him no rest till he had en- 
gaged them all. It is true, as Lady Hesketh told 
you, that I shall not fear, in the matter of subscrip- 
tions, a comparison even with Pope himself; con- 
sidered (I mean) that we live in days of terrible 
taxation, and when verse, not being a necessary of 
life, is accounted dear, be it what it may, even at 
the lowest price. I am no very good arithmetician, 
yet I calculated the other day in my morning walk, 
that my two volumes, at the price of three guineas, 
will cost the purchaser less than the seventh part of 
a farthing per line. Yet there are lines among them, 
that have cost me the labour of hours, and none that 
have not cost me some labour. 

W. C. 



TO LADY HBSKSTH. 



Friday-night, March 26, 1791. 

My dear Coz. — Johnson writes me word^ that. he 
has repeatedly called on Horace Walpole, and has 
never found him at home. He has also written to 
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liim and received no answer. I charge thee there- 
fore on thy allegiance, that thou move not a finger 
more in this business. . My back is up, and I cannot 
bear the thought of wooing him any farther, nor 
would do it, though he were as pig a gentleman 
(look you I) as Lucifer himself. I have Welsh blood 
in me, if the pedigree of the Donnes say true, and 
every drop of it says — " Let him alone I" 

I should have dined at the Hall to day, having 
engaged myself to do so. But an untoward occur- 
r^ce, that happened last night or rather this morn- 
ing, prevented me. It was a thimdering rap at the 
door, just after the clock struck three. First, I 
thought the house was on fire. Then I thought 
the Hall was on fire. Then I thought it was a 
house-breaker's trick. Then I thought it was an 
express. In any case I thought, that if it should be 
repeated, it would awaken and terrify Mrs. Unwin, 
and kill her with spasms. The consequence of all 
these thoughts was the worst nervous fever I ever 
had in my life, although it was the shortest. The rap 
was given but once, though a, multifarious one. Had 
I heard a second, I should have risen myself at all 
adventures. It was the only minute since you went, 
in which I have been glad that you were not here. 
Soon after I came down, I learned that a drunken 
party had passed through the village at that time, 
and they were, no doubt, the authors of this witty 
but troublesome invention. 

' Our thanks are due to you for the book you sent 
us. Mrs. Unwin has read to me several parts of it, 
which I have much admired. The observations af<^ 
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shrewd and pointed ; and there is much wit in the 
similes and Dlustrations. Yet a remark struck me» 
which I could not help making viva voce on the oc- 
casion?. If the book has any real value, and does in 
truth deserve the notice taken of it by those to whom 
it is addressed, its claim is founded neither on the 
(expression, nor on the style, nor on the wit of it, 
but altogether on the truth that it contains. Now 
the same truths are delivered, to my knowledge, 
perpetually from the pulpit by ministers, whom the 
admirers of this writer would disdain to hear. Yet 
the truth is not the less important for not being ac- 
companied and recommended by brilliant thoughts 
and expressions ; neither is God, from whom comes 
all truth, any more a respecter of wit than he is of 
persons. It will appear soon whether they applaud 
the book for the sake of its unanswerable arguments, 
or. only tolerate the argument for the sake of the 
splendid manner in which it is enforced. I wish as 
heartily that it may do them good as if I were my- 
self the author of it. But, alas I my wishes and 
hopes are much at variance. It will be the talk of 
tlie day, as another publication of the same kind has 
been ; and then the noise of vanity-fair will drown 
the voice of the preacher. 

I am glad to learn that the Chancellor does not 
forget me, though more for his sake than my own : 
for I see not how he can ever serve a man like me. 

Adieu, my dearest Coz. 

W. C. 
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I 
TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON^ 

W«8ton, March 99, 1791. 

My dear Friend — It affords me sincere pleasure 
that you enjoy serenity of mind after yom* great 
loss. Jt is well in all circumstances, even in the 
most afflictive, with those who have God for their 
comforter. You do me justice in giving entire credit 
to my expressions of friendship for you. No day 
passes, in which I do not look back to the days that 
are fled ; and, consequently none in which I do not 
feel myself affectionately reminded of you' and of her 
whom you have lost for a season. I cannot even see 01- 
ney spire flrom any of the fields in the neighbourhood, 
much less can I enter the town, and still less the 
vicarage, without experiencing the force of those 
mementoes, and recollecting a multitude of passages 
to which you and yours were parties. 

The past would i^pear a dream were the remem- 
brance of it less affecting. It was in the most im- 
portant respects so unlike my present moments that 
I am sometimes almost tempted to suppose it a 
dream. But the difference between dreams and re- 
alities long since elapsed seems to consist chiefly in 
this — that a dream, however painful or pleasant at 
the time, and perhaps for a few ensuing hours, 
passes like an arrow through the air, leaving no 
trace of its flight behind it ; but our actual expe- 
riences make a lasting impression. We review those 
which interested us much when they occurred, with 

* Private Correspoodence. 
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hardly less interest than in the first instance ; and 
whether few years or many have intervened, our 
sensibility makes them still present, such a mere 
nullity is time to a creature to whom God gives a 
feeling heart and the faculty of recollection. 

That you have not the first sight and sometimes, 
perhaps, have a late one of what I write, is owing 
merely to your distant situation. Some things I 
have written not worth your perusal ; and a few, a 
very few, of such length that, engaged as I have 
been to Homer, it has not been possible that I 
should find opportunity to transcribe them. At the 
same time, Mrs. Unwin's pain in her side has almost 
' forbidden her the use of the pen. She cannot use 
it long without increasing that pain ; for which rea- 
son I am more unwilling than herself that she should 
ever meddle with it. But, whether what I write be 
a trifle, or whether it be serious, you would cer- 
tainly, were you present, see them alL Others get 
a sight of them, by being so, who would never other- 
wise see them ; and I should hardly withhold them 
from you whose claim upon me is of so much older 
a date than theirs. It is not, indeed, with readiness 
and good- will that I give them to any body, for, if I 
live, I shall probably print them ; and my friends, 
who are previously well acquainted with them will 
have the less reason to value the book in which they 
shall appear. A trifle can have nothing to recom- 
mend it but its novelty. I have spoken of giving 
copies ; but, in fact, I have given none. They who 
have them made them ; for, till my whole work shall 
have fairly passed the press, it will not leave me a 
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moment more than is necessarily due to my corre- 
spondents. Their nmnber has of late increased upon 
me, by the addition of many of my maternal rela- 
tions, who, having found me out about a year since, 
have behaved to me in the most affectionate manner, 
and have been singularly serviceable to me in the 
article of my subscription. Several of them are 
coming from Norfolk to visit me in the course of 
the summer. 

I enclose a copy of my last mortuary verses. The 
clerk for whom they were written is since dead ; 
and whether his successor, the late sexton, will 
choose to be his own dirge-maker, or will employ 
me, is a piece of important news which has not 
yet reached me. 

Our best remembrances attend yourself and Miss 
Catlett, and we rejoice in the kind Providence that 
has given you in her so amiable and comfortable a 
companion. Adieu, my dear friend ! 

I am sincerely yours, 

W.C. 



TO MRS. THROCKMORTON. 

Weston, April 1, 1791. 

My dear Mrs. Frog — A word or two before break- 
fast; which is all that I shall have time to send 
you! You have not, I hope, forgot to tell Mr. 
Frog how much I am obliged to him for his kind 
though unsuccessful attempt in my favour at Oxford. 
It seems not a little extraordinary that persons so 
nobly patronised themselves on the score of lite- 
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rature should resolve to ^ve no encouragement to 
it in return. Should I find a fair opportunity to 
thank them hereafter I will not neglect it. 

Coald Homer come himself, distreas'd and poor, 
And tune his harp at Rh^dicina's door. 
The rich old yizen wonld exclaim, (I fear,) 
<* Begone! no tramper gets a farthing here." 

I have read your husband's pamphlet through and 
through. You may think perhaps, and so may he, 
that a question so remote fi'om all concern of mine 
could not interest me ; but if you think so, you are 
both mistaken. He can write nothing that will not 
interest me : in the firat place, for the writer's sake, 
and in the next place, because he writes better and 
reasons better than any body ; with more candour, 
and with more sufficiency, and, consequently, with 
more satis&ction to all his readers, save only his 
opponents. They, I think, by this time wish that 
they had let him alone. 

Tom is delighted past measure with his wooden 
nag, and gallops at a rate that would kill any horse 
that had a life to lose. 

Adieu I 

W. C. 



TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Weston, April 6, 1791. 

My dear Johnny — A thousand thanks for your 
splendid assemblage of Cambridge luminaries ! If 

VOL. IV. s 
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you are not contented with your collection, it can 
only be because you are unreasonable ; for I, who 
may be supposed more covetous on this occasion 
than anybody, am highly satisfied and even delighted 
with it. If indeed you should find it practicable to 
add still to the niunber, I have not the least ob- 
jection. But this charge I give you, 

"AXXo ih rot ip4o», ffh 8* iyl ^pwl fidXK§o ffptn* 

Stay not an hour beyond the time you have men- 
tioned, even though you should be able to add a 
thousand names by doing so I For I cannot afford to 
purchase them at that cost. I long to see you, and 
so do we both, and will not suffer you to postpone 
your visit for any such consideration. No, my dear 
boy I In the afiair of subscriptions, we are already 
illustrious enough, shall be so at least, when you 
shall have enlisted a college or two more ; which, 
perhaps, you may be able to do in the course of 
the ensuing weeL I feel myself much obliged to 
your university, and much disposed to admire the 
liberality of spirit they have shown on this occa- 
sion. Certainly I had not deserved much favour at 
their hands, all things considered. But the cause 
of literature seems to have some weight with them, 
and to have superseded the resentment they might 
be supposed to entertain, on the score of certain 
censures that you wot of. It is not so at Oxford. 

W. C. 
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TO SAMUEL ROSE, £3Q. 



Weston, April J9, 1791. 

My dear Friend — I forget if I told you that Mr. 
Throckmorton had applied through the medium of 

to the university of Oxford. He did so, but 

without success. Their answer was, "that they 
subscribe to nothing.*' 

Pope's subscriptions did not amount, I think, to 
six hundred ; and mine will not fall very short of 
five. Noble doings, at a time of day when Homer 
has no news to tell us, and when, all other comforts 
of life having risen in price, poetry has of course 
fallen. I call it a " comfort of life :" it is so to 
others, but to myself it is become even a necessary. 

The holiday times are very unfavourable to the 
printer's progress. He and all his demons are 
making themselves merry and me sad, for I mourn 
at every hindrance 

w. a 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston, Msy 3, 1791. 

My dear Friend — Monday being a day in which 
Homer has now no demands upon me, I shall give 
part of the present Monday to you. But it this 
moment occurs to me that the proposition with 
which I begin will be obscure to you, unless fol- 
lowed by an explanation. You are to understand, 

s 2 
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I 



therefore, that Monday bemg no post-day, I have 
consequently no proof-sheets to correct, the cor- 
rection of which is nearly all that I have to do with 
Homer at present, I say nearly all, because I am 
likewise occasionaUy employed in reading over the 
whole of what is already printed, that I may make 
a table of errata to each of the poems. How- 
much is already printed ? say you : I answer— the 
whole Iliad, and almost seventeen books of the 
Odyssey. 

About a fortnight since, perhaps three weeks, I 
had a visit from your nephew, Mr. Bagot, and his 
tutor Mr. Hurlock, who came hither under con- 
duct of your niece. Miss Barbara. So were the 
friends of Ulysses conducted to the palace of An- 
tiphates the Lsestrigonian by that monarch's daugh- 
ter. But mine is no palace, neither am I a giant, 
neither did I devour any one of the party — on the 
contrary, I gave them chocolate and permitted them 
to depart in peace. I was much pleased both with the 
young man and his tutor. In the countenance of 
the former I saw much Bagotism, and not less in 
his manners. I will leave you to guess what I 
mean by that expression. Physiognomy is a study of 
which I have almost as high an opinion as Lavater 
himself, the professor of it, and for this good reason, 
because it never yet deceived me. But perhi^ I 
shall speak more truly if I say, that I am somewhat of 
an adept in the art, although I have never studied it; 
for, whether I will or not, I judge of every human 
creature by the countenance, and, as I say, have 
never yet seen reason to repent of my judgment. 
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Sometimes I feel myself powerfully attracted, as I 
was by your nephew, and sometimes with equal ve- 
hemence repulsed, which attraction and repulsion 
have always been justified in the sequel. 

I have lately read, and with more attention than 
I ever gave to them before, Milton's Latin poems. 
But these I must make the subject of some future 
letter, in which it will be ten to one that your 
friend Samuel Johnson gets another slap or two at 
the hands of your humble servant. Pray read them 
yourself, and with as much attention as I did ; then 
read the Doctor's remarks if you have them, and 
then tell me what you think of both.* It will be 
pretty sport for you on such a day as this, which is 
the fourth that we have had of almost incessant 
rain. The weather, and a cold, the effect of it, 
have confined me ever since last Thursday. Mrs. 
Unwin however is well, and joins me in every good 
wish to yourself and family. I am, my good friend, 

Most truly yours, 

W. C. 



<( 



* Johnson's remark on Milton's Latin poems is as follows : 
The Latin pieces are lasciously elegant; hut the delight 
which they afford is rather hj the exquisite imitation of the 
ancient writers, hy the purity of the diction and the harmony 
of the namhers, than hy any power of invention or vigour of 
sentiment. They are not all of equal value; the elegies 
excel the odes; and some of th9 exercises on gunpowder 
treason might have heen spared." 

He, however, quotes with approhation the remark of Hamp- 
ton, the translator of Polyhius, that " Milton was the first 
Englishman who, after the revival of letters, wrote Latin 
verses with classic elegance " — Sm Jo/iiuon's lAfe of Milton, 
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TO THE REV. MR. BUCHANAN. 

WestoD, May 11, 1791. 
My dear Sir— You have sent me a beautiful 
poem, wanting nothing but metre. I would to hea- 
ven that you could give it that requisite yourself; 
for he who could make the sketch cannot but be 
well qualified to finish. But, if you will not, I wiU ; 
provided always, nevertheless, that God gives me 
ability, for it will require no common share to do 
justice to your conceptions.* 

I am much yours, 

W. C. 

Your little messenger vanished before I could 
catch him 



TO LADY HESKETH. 



The Lodge, May 18, 1791. , 

My dearest Coz. — ^Has another of my letters 
fallen short of its destination ; or wherefore is it, ' 

that thou writest not ? One letter in five weeks is 
a poor allowance for your friends at Weston. One, 
that I received two or three days since from Mrs. 

* We are indebted to Mr. Buchanan for haying snggested 
to Cowper the ontline of the poem called '* The Four Ages/' 
yis. infoncy, youth, middle age, and old age. The writer waa 
acquainted with this respectable clergyman in his declining 
years. He was considered to be a man of cultivated mind and 
taste. 
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Frog, has not at all enlightened me on this head. 
But I wander in a wilderness of vain conjecture. 

I have had a letter lately from New York, from 
a Dr. Cogswell of that place, to thank me for my 
fine verses, and to tell me, which pleased me par- 
ticularly, that, after having read " The Task," my first 
volume fell into his hands, which he read also, and 
was equally pleased with. This is the only instance 
I can recollect of a reader doing justice to my first 
effusions : for I am sure, that in point of expres- 
sion they do not fall a jot below my second, and 
that in point of subject they are for the most part 
superior. But enough, and too much of this. <* The 
Task" he tells me has been reprinted in tliat city. 

Adieu I my dearest Coz. 

We have blooming scenes under wintry skies, 
and with icy blasts to fan them. 

Ever thine, 

W. C. 



TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Weston, May 23, 1791. 

My dearest Johnny — ^Did I not know that you 
are never more in your element than when you are 
exerting yourself in my cause, I should congratulate 
you on the hope there seems to be that your labour 
will soon have an end."^ 

You will wonder, perhaps, my Johnny, that Mrs. 

• ITie labour of transcribing Cowper's version. 
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Unwin, by my desire, enjoined you to secrecy con- 
cerning the translation of the Frogs and Mice* 
Wonderful it may well seem to you, that I should 
wish to hide for a short time from a few what I am 
just going to publish to all. But I had more rea- 
sons than one for this mysterious management; 
that is to say, I had two. In the first place, I 
wished to surprise my readers agreeably; and 
secondly, I wished to allow none of my friends an 
opportunity to object to the measure, who might 
think it perhaps a measure more bountiful than 
prudent. But I have had my sufficient reward, 
though not a pecuniary one. It is a poem of much 
hmnour, and accordingly I found the translation of 
it very amusing. It struck me too, that I must 
either make it part of the present publication, or 
never publish it at all; it would have been so terri- 
bly out of its place in any other volume. 

I long for the time that shall bring you once 
more to Weston, and all your et ceteras with you. 
Oh I what a month of May has this been I Let 
never poet, English poet at least, give himself to 
the praises of May again. 

W. C. 



We add the verses that he composed on this 
occasion. 

* See his version of Homer. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE POETS. 

Two nymphs,* both nearly of an age> 
Of numerous charms possessed, 

A warm dispute once chanc'd to wage. 
Whose temper was the best. 

The worth of each had been complete. 

Had both alike been mild; 
But one, although her smile was sweet, 

Frown'd oft'ner than she smilM. 

And in her humour, when she frown'd. 
Would raise her Toice and roar; 

And shake with fury to the ground. 
The garland that she wore. 

The other was of gentler cast. 

From all such frenzy clear; 
Her frowns were neyer known to last, 

And never prov'd severe. 

To poets of renown in song. 
The nymphs referred the cause, 

Who, strange to tell ! all judg'd it wrong 
And gave misplacM applause. 

They gentle call'd, and kind, and soft. 

The flippant and the scold ; 
And, though she chang'd her mood so oft. 

That failing left untold. 

No judges sure were e'er so mad. 

Or so resoWd to err; 
In short, the charms her sister had. 

They lavish'd all on her. 

* May and June. 
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Then thus the god, whom fondly they 

Their great inspirer call, 
Wf»8 hoard one genial summer's day^ 

To reprimand them all : 

" Since thus je have combined/' he said, 
" My fav*rite nymph to slight, 

Adorning May, that peevish maid ! 
With June's undoubted right ; 

The minx shall, for your folly's sake. 
Still prove herself a shrew ; 

Shall make your scribbling fingers aabBf 
And pinch your noses blue. * 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, May 27, 1791. 

My dearest Coz.— I, who am neither dead, nor 
sick, nor idle, should have no excuse, were I as tardy 
in answering as you in writing. I live indeed 
where leisure abounds, and' you "^rhere leisure is 
not ; a difference that accounts sufficiently both for 
your silence and my loquacity. 

When you told Mrs. that my Homer would 

come forth in May, you told her what you believed, 
and therefore no falsehood. But you told her at 
the same time what will not happen, and therefore 
not a truth. There is a medium between truth 
and falsehood ; and I believe the word mistake ex- 
presses it exactly. I will therefore say that you 
were mistaken. If instead of May you had men- 
tioned June, I flatter myself that you would have 
*'*t the mark. For in June there is every proba- 
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bility that we shall publish. You will say, '< Hang 
the printer ! — ^fbr it is his fault I " But stay, my 
dear, hang him not just now I For to execute him 
and find another will cost us time, and so much too, 
that I question if, in that case, we should publish 
sooner than in August. To say truth, I am not 
perfectly sure that there will be any necessity to 
hang him at all ; though that is a matter which I 
desire to leave entirely at your discretion, alleging 
only, in the mean time, that the man does not ap- 
pear to me during the last half-year to have been 
at all in fault. His remittance of sheets in all that 
time has been punctual, save and except while the 
Easter holidays lasted, when I suppose he found it 
impossible to keep his devils to their business. I 
shall however receive the last sheet of the Odyssey 
to-morrow, and have already sent up the Preface, 
together with all the needful. You see, therefore, 
that the publication of this famous work cannot be 
delayed much longer. 

As for politics, I reck not, having no room in my 
head for any thing but the Slave bill. That is lost; 
and all the rest is a trifle. I have not seen Paine's 
book,* but refused to see it, when it was offered to 
me. No man shall convince me that I am impro- 
perly governed while I feel the contrary. 

Adieu I 

W. C. 

* Tbe " Rigrhts of Man/' a book which created a great fer- 
ment in the country, bj its revolutionary character and ptate* 
menta. 
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TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Weston, Jane 1, 1791. 
My dearest Johnny — ^Now you may rest. Now 
I can give you joy of the period, of which I gave 
you hope in my last; the period of all your labours 
in my service.^ But this J can foretell you also, 
that, if you persevere in serving your friends at this 
rate, your life is likely to be a life of labour. Yet 
persevere I Your rest will be the sweeter here- 
after I In the mean time I wish you, if at any 
time you should find occasion for him, just such a 

friend as you have proved to me I 

W. C. 

* As a transcriber. 



llfiaxt tjftf enth* 



Having now arrived at that period in the history of 
Cowper, when he had brought to a close his great 
and laborious undert^ing, his version of Homer, 
we suspend for a moment the progress of the Cor- 
respondence, to afford room for a few observations. 

We have seen in many of the preceding letters, 
with what ardour of application and liveliness of 
hope he devoted himself to this favourite project 
of enriching the literature of his country with an 
English Homer, that might justly be esteemed a 
faithful yet free translation ; a genuine and grace- 
ful representative of the justly admired original. 

Afler five years of intense labour, from which 
nothing could withhold him, except the pressure of 
that unhappy malady which retarded his exertions 
for several months, he published his complete ver- 
sion in two quarto volumes, on the first of July, 
1791, having inscribed the Iliad to his young noble 
kinsman. Earl Cowper, and the Odyssey to the 
dowager Countess Spencer — a lady for whose virtues 
he had long entertained a most cordial and affec- 
tionate veneration. 
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I 

He had exerted no common powers of genius and 
of industry in this great enterprise, yet, we la- 
ment to say, he failed in satisfying the expec- 
tations of the public. Hayley assigns a reason 
for this failure, which we give in his own words. 
" Homer," he observes, " is so exquisitely beau- 
tiful in his own language, and he has been so 
long an idol in every literary mind, that any 
copy of him, which the best of modem poets can 
execute, must probably resemble in its effect the 
portrait of a graceful woman, painted by an excel- 
lent artist for her lover : the lover indeed will ac- 
knowledge great merit in the work, and think him- 
self much indebted to the skill of such an artist, 
but he will never admit, as in truth he never can 
feel, that the best of resemblances exhibits all the 
grace that he discerns in the beloved original." 

This illustration is ingenious and amusing, but 
we doubt its justness; because the painter may 
produce a correct and even a flattering likeness of 
the lover*s mistress, though it is true that the lover 
himself will think otherwise. But where is the 
translator that can do justice to the merits of Ho- 
mer? Who can exhibit his majestic simplicity, 
his sententious force, the lofty grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, and the sweet charm of his imagery, embel- 
lished with all the graces of a language never sur- 
passed cither in harmony or richness ? The two com- 
petitors, who are alone entitled to be contrasted with 
each other, are Pope and Cowper. We pass over 
Ogilby, Chapman, and others. It is Hector alone 
that is worthy to contend with Achilles. To the 
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version of Pope must be allowed the praise of me- 
lody of numbers, richness of poetic diction, splen- 
dour of imagery, and brilliancy of effect ; but these 
merits are acquired at the expense of fidelity and 
justness of interpretation. The simplicity of the 
heroic ages is exchanged for the refinement of 
modem taste, and Homer sinks under the weight of 
ornaments not his own. Where Pope fails, Cow- 
per succeeds; but, on the other hand, where Pope 
succeeds, Cowper seems to fail. Cowper is more 
faithful, but less rich and spirited. He is singularly 
exempt from the defects attributable to Pope. 
There is nothing extraneous, no meretricious or- 
nament, no laboured elegance, nothing added, no- 
thing omitted. The integrity of the text is hap- 
pily preserved. But though it is in the page of 
Cowper that we must seek for the true interpreta- 
tion of Homer's meaning — though there are many 
passages distinguished by much grace and beauty — > 
yet, on the whole, the lofty spirit, the bright glow 
of feeling, the " thoughts that breathe, the words 
that bum,'* are not sufficiently sustained. Each of 
these distinguished writers, to a certain extent, has 
failed, not from any want of genius,- but because 
complete success is difficult, if not unattainable. 
Two causes may perhaps be assigned for this fail- 
ure ; first, no copy can equal the original, if the 
original be the production of a master artist. Tlie 
poet who seeks to transfuse into his own page the 
meaning and spirit of an author, endowed with ex- 
traordinary powers, resembles the chemist in his 
laboratory, who, in endeavouring to condense the 
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properties of different substances, and to extract 
their essence, has the misfortune to see a great 
portion of the Tolatile qualities eraporate in the 
process, and elude all the efforts of his philosophic 
art. Secondly, Homer still remains untranslated, 
because of all poets he is the most untranslateable. 
He seems to claim the lofty prerogative of standing 
alone, and of enjoying the solitary grandeur of his 
own unrivalled genius ; allowing neither to rival 
nor to friend, to imit&tor nor to translator, the ho- 
nours of participation ; but exercising the exclusive 
right of interpreting the majestic simplicity of 
his own conceptions, in all the fervour ot. his 
own poetic fancy, and in the sweet m^ody of his 
own graceful and flowing numbers. He who wishes 
to understand and to appreciate Homer, must seek 
him in the charm and beauty of his own inimitable 
language. 

As Cowper's versions of the Iliad and Odyssey 
have formed so prominent a feature in his corre- 
spondence, for five successive years, we think it 
may be interesting to subjoin a few specimens from 
each translator, restricting our quotations to the 
Iliad, as being the most familiar to the reader. 

We extract passages, where poetic skill was most 
likely to be exerted. 

Like leaves on trees, the race of man is fonnd. 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 

Another race the fcdlowing spring supplies ; 

They fall successive/and successive rise : 

So generations in their course decay ; 

So flourish these, when those are past away. 

Pope*t lenion, hook vi. line 181. 
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For as the leRves, so springs the rsce of man. 
Chill blasts shake down the lesTes, and warm'd anew 
fiy Temal airs the grore puts forth again : 
Age after age, so man is bom and dies. 

Cowper'g Version, book ri. line 164. 

The interview between Hector and Andromache — 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates ; 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind. 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind. 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore. 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore ; 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread. 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! 
In Argive looms our battles to design 
And woes, of which so large a part was thine! 
To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 
Th<5 weight of waters from Hyperia's spring. 
There, while you groan beneath ^e load of life, 
They cry. Behold the mighty Hector's wifel 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory past, and present shame^ 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ! 
May I lie cold before thiM^ dreadful day, 
Press'd. with a load of mot^umental cli^y ! . 
> Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. 

Pope's VersioHt book vi. line 570. 

Jfor my. prophetic soul foresees a day 
When Ilium, Ilium's people, and, himself. 
Her warlike king, shall perish. But no grief 
For Ilium, for her people, for the king 
VOL. IV. T 



'I 
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My warlike sire ; nor erva for the qneent * 

Nor for tBe oam'rous and Acr yaKant biikd. 

My brothers, destifiM all to We tfa« ground* 

So moToa me as my grief tbr tfacto'^lone, 

Doom'd then to foUow some imperious Greek, 

A weeping captire, to the distant shores 

Of Argos ; there to laboor at the loom 

For a task-mistress, and with many a sigh, 

But heay'd in rain, to bear the pondVoiA nnl 

Fkt>m Hypereia*s, or Messeks* fount. . . 

Fast flow thy tears the while, scad as he ^yas, 

That silent stioweri some passing Greek shall say 

" This was the wife of Hector, who ezcelPd 

An Troy in fight, when Ilium was be^eg'd. 

While tiius he speaks thy tears shall flow afresh ; < 

The guardian of thy freedom while he Uw*d 

For oyer lost; but be my bones inhum'd, 

A senseless store, or e'er thy parting cries 

Shall pierce mine ear, and thou be dragg'd away. 

Cowper't Version, book yi. Kne 50i. 

We add one more specimen, where the beauty 
of the imagery demands the exercise of poetic ta- 
lent. 

As when the moon, refolgent lamp pf night, ,. ^ 

O'er heayen's clear azure sheds her sacred light. 
When iiot a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud O'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the yiyid jdaneta roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower yerdnre' idied, 
And tip with silyer ey'ry mountain's head. 
Then shine the yales, the rocks 4n prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies.* 

Book yiii. Mne 687. 



■ *■■*. 



* There is a simiiar passage, in Mickle's *f Lvaiad," so full 
of beauty, that we eannot refsain iiom iiwftrting it:*-« 
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Ab when around the dear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in fhU splendour, and the winds are hush'd. 
The groves^ the mountain-tops, the headland heights^ 
Stand all apparent, not a rapoor streaks 
The boundless blue, but ether opened wide 
All glitters, and the shepherd's heart is cheer'd. 

Book viii. line 637. 

We leave the i^eader to form Iiis own decision as 
to the relative merits of the two translations. Pope 
evidently produces effect by expanding the senti- 
ments and imagery of his author ; Cowper invari- 
ably adheres to the original text. That full justice 
may be rendered to him, it is necessary not merely 
to compare him with Pope but with his great 
original. 

After these remarks we once more return to the 
correspondence of Cowper. 



TO THE REV. MR. HURDIS. 

Weston, June 13, 1791. 

My dear Sir — I ought to have thanked you for 
your agreeable and entertaining letter much sooner, 
but I have many correspondents who will not be 
said nay; and have been obliged of late to give 

The moon full orb'd, forsakes her waterj cave, 
And lifts her lovely head above the wave ; 
The snowy splendours of her modest ray 
Stream o'er the liquid wave, and glittering play : 
The masts' tall shadows tremble in the deep ; 
The peaceful winds a holy silence keep ; 
The watchman's carol echoed from the prows. 
Alone, at times, disturbs the oalm repose. 

T 2 
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my last attentions to Homer. Th^ very last indeed, 
for yesterday I dispatched to town, ^ler revising 
them carefully, the proof sheets of Bubscril)ers' 
names, among which I took special notice of yeurg, 
and am much obliged -to you for it. We Jiave coo- 
trived, or rather my bookseller and printer have 
contrived (for they havt 
for me} to publish as cr 
as if my whole interest 
upon it. March, April, 
me in a letter that I recei 
are the best months for p 
it is determined that Hoi 

first of July ; that is to say, exactly at the raoinent 
when, except a few lawyers, not a creature will he 
left in town who will ever care one farthmg about 
him. To which of these two friends of mine I am 
indebted for this management, I know not. It does 
not please, hut I would be a philosopher as wdl as 
a poet, and therefore make no complaint, or grumble 
at all about it. You, I presume, have had dealings 
with them both — how did they manage for you? 
And, if as they have for me, how did you behavp 
under it ? Some who love me complain that I am 
too passive ; and I should be glad of an opportunity 
to justify myself by your example. The fact is, 
should 1 thunder ever so loud, no efforts of that sort 
will avail me now ; therefore, like a good economist 
of my bolts, I choose to reserve them for more 
profitable occasions. 

I am glad to find that your amusements have 
been so similar to mine; for in this instance loo I 
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seemed in need of somebody to keep me in coufn- 
tetiance, especially in jny attention and attachment 
to animals. All the notice that we lords of the 
creation vouchsafe to bestow on the creatures is 
generally to abuse them ; it is well, therefore, that 
here and there a man should be found a little wo- 
manish, or perhaps a little childish, in this matter, 
who will make some amends, by kissing and coax- 
ing and layii^g them in one's bosom. You remem- 
ber the little ewe lamb, mentioned by the prophet 
Nathan ; the prophet perhaps invented the tale for 
the sake of its application to David's conscience ; 
but it is more probable that God inspired him with 
it for that purpose. If he did, it amounts to a proof, 
that he does not overlook, but, on the contrary, 
much notices such little partialities and kindnesses 
to his duvnb creatures, as we, because we articulate, 
are pleased to call them. 

Your sisters are fitter to judge than I, whether 
assembly-rooms are the places, of all others, in 
which the ladies may be studied to most advantage. 
I am aa old fellow, but I had once my dancing 
days, as you have now, yet I could never find that 
I learned half so much of a woman's real character 
by dancing with her as by conversing with hfer at 
home, where I could observe her behaviour at the 
table, at the fire-side, and in all the trying circum- 
stances of domestic life. We are all good when 
we are pleased, but she is the good woman who 
wants not a fiddle to sweeten her. If I am wrong, 
the young ladies will set me right; in the mean 
time I will not tease you with graver arguments 
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on the subject, especially as I have a hope) that 
y^ups, and the study of the- Scripture, and £(is 
Spirit whose W9fi it is^ will» ia due fekney bring you 
to my iiKay of < thitddng.' >I am. not .one of those 
sages who requine that young men -should b^ f|a old 
us themselveb befwre.they have time lo be so* . 

Wkh my love to> your faksistersi Ir^m^M^ 
• • • .DeatiSir, .- 

f Most truly youn^j .... 



){ 



TO 8AUUBL EOSB, teS<^ 



Tbe. l^odgfu Jane ^5^ J^791 . 

My dear Friend— If it will afford you • ai;>y cqi^- 
fiirt that yoa have a share in my ,aiii9ctions, of ,tbi|t 
comfort you may avail yourself at. all times. , You 
have acquined it by means which, unless I .should 
Jbjbve become woiithlesa myself to an uncomnion de- 
gree» witt alwayfi. secure you from the loss 9f.it. 
You are learning what all learn, thou^ fi^w at so 
early an age, that man is an ungrateful animal ; and 
that benefits, too oflen, instead of securing a due 
return, operate rather as provocations to ill-treat** 
ment. This I take to be the sumimim maiism of the 
human heart. Towards God we are all guilty of it 
m^re or less ; but between man and man, we may 
thank God for it, there are some exceptions. , He 
leaves this peccant principle to operate, in some de- 
s;ree against himself, in all> for our humiliati(»i, I 
suppose ; and because the pernicious effects of it 
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in reality cftnmxi' ihjfire/hiac^ be canpoifc^suff^r by 
tWni; but he kttcnttrs that^^ unless he sfaouUxeitmiii 
its itf uehce mi th6f ilealings of miAkiad #tth ^aqh 
i^^t*, fche bonds <of tfoclety wotildibeldisaoWedrand 
^tt'tihatitsfble ibt^v^ouras at an lsnflbaipoDgat.u»«.:..lt 
was said o^ An^bisfacp Cratnmnrj '^ Do; hiniia^ ill 
turn, 4md yoii mid* him your//nfiiid[.far^YBr /^ of 
others it may be said, ^^Do>t]kem a good one, and 
they wiH^be fdt^t^t y^ur enemiesJ* It is the grace 
of God^ only that makes the diiference. 

The absence of Homer, (for we have now shaken 
hands and parted) is well supplied by three relations 
of mine fronf^^ N(Hrfi[dk--<-my cousin Johnson, an 
aunt of his,^ and his sister .f I love them all dearly, 
ati^d am' iriill cdiit^t to resign to them the place in 
ixi^^tftebti6hs,!^oi lately ^capied by thei^hiefe of 
^€^eede md' T^i His* amit and I haW' st»iit 
'ifninv a 'tri^rry dkly together, when we wefe sotne 
' fiffty^y tal's younger ; ' and we? miie shift? ^tcf b6 m6rt<y 
i!d^gethi^r still: His sister is a ^eief young ^t^omttbi, 
-^kceM, godd-tiktdred, and gentle^ jnst #bllt i bad 
iiii^ihed h^t to be before I had seen h^4 ' ^^ 
i)':.*: •/ .. T Farewiellj' '- « ■^•- * ■- ' 

'•'•'- ' ' '• •• ^ ■"• '> ' ' -"'Vf. C.= - 

-»^ ^♦■•Mt»i'Bodbiii«.> '• / .f ,/iMBi*>H*wit!^-' > " 

.J ti l|IIit8iiH€trHt/|Uly,n>eTJt^AtlttAdf«qippti^^^ §J^e,^l^l^^fd 
.» fyw,je9ir9 before iiej^ bipcber, the Ute Dr. Johnson. Their 
'Mmains lie in the same vaul{, at Yaxham, near Dereham, 
Wfblk. ' • - ^' -; i- -.u ... , I ')■..) ^...i, 

•^ '- . •' " *•'•. .}..■ ,:/ .'{' rM'l • '"..'■•_' ^•♦••\ 
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discountenance vice, and promote the best interests 
of mankind. But how far they shall be effectual 
to these mvaluable purposes depends idtogetiier on 
his blessing, whose truths I have endeavoured to 
inculcate. In the mean time I- have sufficient proof, 
that readers may 'bei pleased, may approve, and yet 
lay down the book unedified. 

During the last five ye^rs I have been occupiea 
with a work of a very differ^it nature, a trans- 
lation of the Iliad and Odyssey into blanlf verse, 
and the work is now ready for publication. I under* 
took, it, partly because Pope's is too lax fi version, 
which has lately occasioned the learned of this coun- 
try to call aloud for a new one ; and partly because 
I could fall on no better expedient to amuse a mipd 
too much a4dicted to melancholy. 

i send you,,in return for the volumes with which 
you favoured me, three on religious subjects, po- 
pular productions that have not been long published, 
and that may not tlierefore yet have reached your 
country : " The Christian Officer's Panoply, by a 
marine officer" — " The Importance of the Manners 
of the Great," and << An Estimate of the Religion 
of the Fashionable World." The two last are said 
to be written by a lady. Miss Hannah More, and 
are universally read by people of that rank to which 
she addresses them. Your manners, I suppose, 
may be more pure than ours, yet it is not unlikely 
that even among you may be found some to whom 
her strictures are applicable. I return you my 
thanks, sir, for the volumes you sent me, two of 
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Tq PIU JAMK9.COG5W£i»L, NftW YOSIU 

Weitbn-Underwood, D^r Olnef, Bucks,' 

Dear Sir — ^Your letter and obliging present irom 
80'gl*e^t''a distluice 'deserved a speedier ^cknow- 
ledgment, aod shotdd not have wknted one so long, 
had not circumstanced so falleA out siiic^ I received 
them as' to make it impossible for me to write 
soonef. It is indeed within this day or two that I 
have heard how, by the help of my bookseller, I 
tol&y transmit an answer to you. 

' My title-page, as it well might, misled you. It 
'speaks nie of the Inner-Temple, and so I am, but a 
member of that society only, not as kn inhabitant. 
I live here almost at the distance of sixty miles 
from London, v^hich I hav6 not visited these eight- 
and-twenty years, and probably never sliall again. 
Thus it feU out that Mrt Morewood had sailed 
again for 'America before your parcel reached me, 
nor should I (it is lively) have received it at all, 
had not a cousin of mine, who lives in the Temple, 
by good fortune received it first, and opened your 
letter; finding for whom it was intended, he trans- 
mitted to me both that and the parcel. Your tes- 
timony of approbation of what I have published, 
coming firom another quarter of the globe, could 
not but be extremely flattering, as was your obliging 
notice that <' The Task" had been reprinted in your 
city. Both volumes, I hope, have a tendency to 



I 
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discountenance vice, and promote the best interests 
of mankind. But how far they shall be effectual 
to these invalulibte purposes depends aitogetiier on 
his blessing, whose truths I have endeavoured to 
inculcate. In the mea&time I have sufficient proof, 
that readers may '^bei pleased, may approve, and yet 
lay down the hock unedified. 

During the last five ye^rs I have been occupiea 
with a work of a very different nature, a trans- 
lation of the Iliad and Odyssey into blanl^ verse, 
and the work is now ready for publication. I under- 
took it, p^tly because Pope's is too lax n version* 
which has lately occasioned the learned of this coun- 
try to call aloud for a new one ; and partly because 
I could fall on no better expedient to amuse a mipd 
too much addicted to melancholy. 

I send you,, in return for the volumes with which 
you favoured me, three on religious subjects, po- 
pular productions that have not been long published, 
and that may not tlierefore yet have reached your 
country : " The Christian Officer's Panoply, by a 
marine officer" — " The Importance of the Manners 
of the Great," and " An Estimate of the Religion 
of the Fashionable World." The two last are said 
to be written by a lady. Miss Hannah More, and 
are universally read by people of that rank to which 
she addresses them. Your manners, I suppose, 
may be more pure than ours, yet it is not unlikely 
that even among you may be found some to whom 
her strictures are applicable. I return you my 
thanks, sir, for the volumes you sent me, two of 
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whidi I have read with pleasare> Mr. Edwacds'sf 
book» and the Conqueet of Canaan. The rest I 
have not had time to read, except Dr. Dwi^t's 
Sermon) wluch pleased me almost more thaa.anjf 
that I have either seen or heanL 

I shall accoiiiit a correapondenee with . yoa an 
honour, and remain, dear >8h:» 

Your obliged and obedient servant^ 



TO THE BEV, JOHN NEWTON.* 

• 4 

My dear Friend — Considering the multiplicity of 
yoQr engagements, and the importance, no doubt, 
of most of them, I am bound to set the higher value 
on your letters, and, instead of grumbling that they 
come seldom, to be thankful to you that they come 
at all. You are now going into the country, where, 1 
presume, you will have less to do, and I am rid of 
Homer. Let us try, therefore, if, in the interval 
between the present hour and the next busy season, 
(for I, too, if I live, shall probably be occupied 
again,) we can continue to exchange letters more 
frequently than for some time past. 

You do justice to me and Mrs. Unwin, when you 
assure yourself that to hear of your health will give 

t The celebrated American Edwards, well known for his 
two great works on " The Freedom of the Human Will." and 
on " Religious Affections.*' Dr. D wight's Sermons are a bod/ 
of sound and exceflent theology. 

* Pri?ate Correspondence. 
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US pleasure : I know not^ in tjruthy whose health and 
weil^-being could- give us moTt* The years '^aS we 
have seen together will never be out of our remem* 
branee; and, so loag as we remember them, we must 
remember you with affection. In the pulpit^ and 
out of the pulpit, you Jbave laboured in every pos- 
sible way to serve us; and we must have a ahort 
memory iindeed'&ir the kindness of a friend could 
we by $0[iy means become forgetful of yours. It 
would grieve me more than it does to hear you com- 
plain of the effects of time were not I also myself 
the subject 6f them. While he is wearing out you 
and other dear friends of mine he spares not me ; for 
which I ought to account myself obliged to him, 
since I should otherwise be in danger of surviving 
all that I have ever loved — the most melancholy lot 
that can befal a portal. God knows what will be 
my doom hereailer i but precious as life necessarily 
seems to a mind doubtful of its future happiness, I 
love not the world, I trust, so much as to wish a 
place in it when all my beloved shall have left it. 

You speak of your late loss in a manner that 
affected me much ; and when I read that part of 
your letter, I mourned with you and for you. But 
surely, I said to myself, no man had ever less rea- 
son to charge his conduct to a wife with any thing 
blame-worthy. Thoughts of that complexion, how- 
ever, are no doubt extremely natural on the occasion 
of such a loss ; and a man seems not to have valued 
sufficiently, when he possesses it no longer, what, 
while he possessed it, he valued more than life. I 
am mistaken too, or you can recollect a time when 
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you had fears^ and svdi as became a CluristiaD, of 
loring^'tod much ) andk'isiikeljtfaat you haire'ey«ai 
prayed to be preserved Ivom doing so.' I suggest 
this t<^ 'yo(i as a pl6» against tliose s^-aoBusatacKits^ 
which I am ssftidfied that you do not deserve, and 
as an efFectAiaP aiHswer tb" them alL You- may do 
weU too4x> considtdrf'thfit had thedeoeased been.tfte 
sui'rivcyr she^i^idd hifve^argsfd herself 'm the samd 
manner^ amd, I am sure yomwill acknowledge, with- 
out any sufficient reason.* • lli6-4!ruldi is, 'tfaat'jiou 
both loved <at least as'much as ybu ought,: and,- I 
darb say, had not a fi*iend in the^orld^ho did not 
frequently observe it. To'lote ju6t enough, and 
not a Mt too much, is not for dreatui^es 'mho can do 
nothing well. If we fail in duties ' less arduous, 
how should we sUdcfeed in this, the most aiduotil of 
aU? ' 

I am glad to learn from yourself that you are 
about to quit a scene that probably keeps your ten- 
der recollections too much alive. Another place and 
other company nlay have their uses: and, while your 
church is undergoing repair, its minister maybe re- 
paired also. • -. . ' 

As to Homer, I am sensible that, except as an 
amusement, he was never worth my fneddlmg with ; 
but, as an- anlusemtot, he was to me invaluable. 
As such he served me more than five years; and, 
in that respect, I knOw not where I shall find his 
equal. You oblige me by saying, that you will read 
him for my sake'. I verily think that uny persto of 
a spiritual turn itoay read him to' i^me Advantage. 
He may suggest reflections that may not be unser- 
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Viceable even in asemuHi ; fin* I knour not whei^e we 
can find. more striking exemplaiB of the< pride, the 
mrrog»nce, and the insignifioanee^ of roan; at the 
same time that^ bj ascrihing aH events to ja divine 
interposition, he incidcatea csoaataotly the belief, fof 
a'PiQvidenci&; insistaioatHieb on.tlie.dut^ of eharity 
tQiirardB stbe poor, and thfi : stsingiei? ; . on the respect 
that 18 due to superiors) .^and .to om aei^iors inpiHiti- 
Golar; jM . on ..the expedienee j and ,x]^eoe8sit3r.,:of 
prayec and piety tovard tbfi gs^s a piety mistaken, 
indeed,, in its object* but ei^emplary for the<pui^ 
tuality of its perfortnanoe^ Xbousandsji who will 
noileanK^twn-.Soripture, to. as)s a^bjes^iog either, on 
their. actions jor oa. their food, may learn it, if they 
please, frem Homer. , . * 

■ My Norfolk cousins are now ivitbt us. We .are 
both as well as usua|^ and with our affectionate re- 
membrances to Miss Catletjt, „ 

I remain, sincerely yours, 

W. C. 



We are indebted to the kindness of a friend for 
the following letter. 

TO MRS. BODHAM, SOOTH tORBBN, MATTISHALL, 

NORFOLK. 

Weston Underwood, July 7, 1791. 

My dearest Cousin — Most true it is, however 
strange, that on the 25th of laat month I wrote you 
a long letter, and verily thought I had sent' it : but. 
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V 

opeaing my desk the day befere yeeterday^ there I 
found it Such a memory have I^ a good one never, 
but at present worse than usual, my head being filled 
with the cares of publioalion,* and the bargaiii that 
I am making with my bookseller* 

I am sorry that through this forgetfufaiesa of mine 
you were disappointed^ otherwise should not ait si\ 
regret that my lett» never reached you ; finr it con- 
sisted principally of such reasons as I could muster 
to induce you to consent to a favourite measure to 
which you have consented without them. Your 
kindness and self-denying disinterestedness on this 
occasion have endeared you to us all, if possible, 
still the more^ and are truly worthy of the Reset 
that used to sit smiling on my knee^ I will not say 
how many years ago. 

Make no apologies, my dear, that thou dost not 
write more frequently: — write when thou canst* 
and I shall be satisfied. I am sensible, as I believe 
I have already told you, that there is an awkward«- 
ness in writing to those with whom we have hardly 
ever conversed, in considleration of which I feel 
myself not at all inclined either to wonder at 
or to blame your silence. At the same time, 
be it known to you, that you must not take 
encouragement from this my great moderation, lest, 
disuse increasing the labour, you should at last 
write not at all. 

That I should visit Norfolk at present is not pos- 

* The publication of the translation of Homer, 
t The name he gave to Mrs. Bodbam when a child. 
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sible. I have heretoibre pleaded my engagement to 
Homer as the reason^ and a reason it was, while it 
subsisted, that was absolutely insurmountabtek But 
there are still other impediments, which it would 
neither be pleasant to me to relate nor to ydu to 
know, and which could not well' be comprised in a 
letter. Let it suffice for me to say that, could they 
be imparted, you would admit the force of them. 
It ^lall be our mutual consolation, that, if we cannot 
meet at Mattishall, at least we may meet at Weston, 
and that we shall meet here with double satis&ction, 
being now so numerous. 

Your sister is well : — ^Kitty,* I think, better than 
when she came ; and Johnny •\- ails nothing, except 
that if he eat a little more supper than usual, he 48 
apt to be riotous in his sleep. We have an excellent 
physician at Northampton, whom our dear Cathe- 
rine wishes to consult, and I have recommended 
it to Johnny to consult him at the same time. His 
nocturnal ailment is, I dare say, within the reach 
of medical advice, and, because it may happen some 
time or other to be very hurtful to him, I heartily 
wish him cured of it. Light suppers and early 
rising perhaps might alone be effectual — but the 
latter is a difficulty that threatens not to be easily 
surmounted. 

We are all of one mind respecting you ; therefore 
I send the love of all, though I shall see none of the 
party till breakfast calls us together. Great prepa- 

* Miss Johnson, aftenv^rds Mrs. Hewitt. 
t Mr. Johnson. 
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ration is making in the empty house. The spiders 
have no rest, and hardly a web is to be seen where 
lately there were thousands. 

I am, my dearest cousin, with best respects to 
Mr. Bodham, most affectionately yours, 

W. C. 



TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

Weston, July 22, i79l. 

My dear Friend — I did not foresee, when I chal- 
lenged you to a brisker correspondence, that a tiew 
engagement of all my leisure was at hand ; — ^new, 
and yet an old one. An interleaved copy of my 
Homer arrived soon after from Johnson, in which 
he recommended it to me to make any alterations 
that might yet be expedient with a view to another 
impression. The alterations that I make are inideed 
but few, and they are also short ; not more, perhaps, 
than half a line in two thousand. But the lihes 
are, I suppose, nearly forty thousand in all, and to 
revise them critically must consequently be a work 
of labour. I suspend it, however, for your ^ake, 
t;ill the present sheet be filled, and that I may. not 
seem to shrink from my own offer. 

Mr. Bean has told me that he saw you at Bedford, 
and gave us your reasons for not coming our way. 
It is well, so far as your own comfortable lodging 
and our gratification were concerned^ that you did 
not ; for our house is brimful,^ as it has been lOl the 

* Private Correspondence. 
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summer, with my relations from Norfolk. We 
should all have been mortified, both you and we, 
had you been obliged, as you must have been, to 
seek a residence elsewhere. 

I am sorry that Mr. Venn's * labours below are 
so near to a conclusion. I have seen few men whom 
I could have loved more, had opportunity been given 
me to know him better. So, at least, I have thought 
as oflen as I have seen him. But when I saw him 
last, which is some years since, he appeared then 
so much broken that I could not have imagined he 
would last so long. Were I capable of envying, in 
the strict sense of the word, a good man, I should 
envy him, and Mr. Berridge,t and yourself, who have 
spent, and while they last, will continue to spend, 
your lives in the service of the only Master worth 
serving ; labouring ali^ays for the souls of men, and 
not to tickle their ears, as I do. But this I can say 
— God knows how much rather I would be the 
obscure tenant of a lath-and-plaster cottage, with 
a lively sense of my interest in a Redeemer, than 

* The Rey. Henry Venn, successively yicar of Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, and rector of Yelling, Huntingdonshire, eminent 
for his piety and usefulness. He was the author of " The 
Complete Duty of Man," the design of which was to correct 
the deficiencies so justly impntahle to ** The Whole Duty of 
Man," by laying the foundation of moral dutids in the prin- 
ciples inculcated by the Gospel. There is an interesting and 
valuable memoir of this excellent man, edited by the Rev. 
Henry Venn, B.D., his grandson, which we recommend to the 
notice of the reader. 

t Mr. Berridge was Vicar of Evertoo, Beds ; a most zealous 
and pious minister. 

VOL. IV. U 
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the mo^ admired direct of public notice without it. 
Absl what is a whole poem, evenone of Hoiner*s» 
Qomparad with a single asfiiration that finds its way 
immediately to God, though clothed inordinary lan- 
guage^ or perhaps not articulated at all I These are 
my 8(entiment9 as much as ever they were, though 
my days are all running to waste among Greeks and, 
Tn^axm. The night cometh when no man can 
wovk : and, if I am ordained to work to better pur- 
pose, that desirable period cannot be very distan/U 
my day is beginning to shut ixi, as every man's 
^lust.who is on the verge of sixty. 

All the leisure that I have had of late for think- 
ing haa been given to the riots at Birmingham. 
What a horrid zeal for the church, and what a horrid 
loyalty to government, have manifested themselves 
there I How little do they dream that they coyld not 
have dishonoured their idol the Establishment more, 
and that the great Bishop of souls himself with abhor- 
rfmce rejects their service ! But I have not time 
to enlarge ;-— breakfast calls me ; and all my post- 
breakfaat time must be given to poetry. Adieu ! 

Most truly yours, 

W. C. 



TO THK REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston, AugQBt 9, 1791. 

My dear Friend — ^I was much obliged, and still 
feel myself much obliged, to Lady Bagot for the 
visit with which she favoured me. Had it been 
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possible that I could have seen Lord Bagot too^ I 
should have been completely happy. For, Ks it 
happened, I was that morning in better sptriiJd than 
usual, and, though I arrived late, and after a long 
walk, and extremely hot, which is a ciiicv^sistftiiee 
very apt to disconcert me, yet I was not disconfcerted 
half so much as I generally am at the sig^t of a 
stranger, especially of a stranger lady, and more 
especially at the sight of a stranger lady of quality. 
When the servant told me that Lady Bagot was in 
the parlour, I felt my spirits sink ten degrees, but, 
the moment I saw her, at least when I had been a 
minute in her company, I felt them rise again, and 
they soon rose even above their former pitch. I 
know two ladies of fashion now whose manners have 
this effect upon me, the lady in question and the 
Lady Spencer. I am a shy animal, and want much 
kindness to make me easy. Such I shall be to my 
dying day. 

Here sit /, calling myself *%, yet have just pub- 
lished by the 5ye, two great volumes of poe^. 

This reminds me of Ranger's observation in the 
"Suspicious Husband," who says to somebody, I 
forget whom, " There is a degree of assurance in you 
modest men thai we impudent feUows can never arrive 
oL" — Assurance indeed I Have you seen *em ? 
What do you think they are ? Nothing less, I can 
tell you, than a translation of Homer, of the sub- 
limest poet in the world. That's all. Can I ever 
have the impudence to call myself shy again ? 

You live, I think, in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham. ^ What must you not have felt on the late 

u 2 
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alarming occasion ! You I suppose could see the 

fires from your windows. We, who only heard the 

news of them, have trembled. Never sure was re* 

ligious zeal more terribly manifested or more to the 

prejudice of its own cause. t , 

Adieu, my dear friend, 1 am, with Mrs. Unwin's 

best compliments, 

Ever yours, 

W.C. 



TO MRS. KING.* 

Weston, Aug. 4, 1791. » 

My dear Madam — Your last letter, which gave 
us feo unfevourable an account of your health, and 
which did not speak much more comfortably of 
Mr. King's, affected us with much concern. Of 
Dr. Raitt we may say in the words of Milton, 

" His long experience did attain 
To Bometbing like prophetic strain ;" 

for as he foretold to you, so he foretold to Mrs. 

t The riots at Birmingham originated in the imprudent 
zeal of Dr. Priestley, and his adherents, the Unitarian dis- 
senters, wiio atNiettbled together at a public dinner, to com* 
memorat^ the ereats of the- French revolution. Toasts vrere 
giv^en of, an io^anuDatorf t^ndency« and handbills were pre- 
viously circulated of a similar character. The town of Bir- 
mingham, being distinguished for its loyalty, became deeply 
excited by these acts. The mob collected in great multitudes, 
and proceeded to the house of Dr. Priestley, whicli tbey 
destroyed witb &Tt. - Ail his vBluable philosophieal appavatus 
^n4 manuscripts perished oj^ this oeoB»vm* We concar with 
Cowper in lamenting such outrages, , , , , 

• Private Correspondence. 
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Unwin, that, though her disorders might not much 
threaten life, they would yet cleave to her to the 
last ; and she and perfect' health must ever be 
strangers to each other. Such was his prediction, 
and it has been hitherto accomplished. Either 
head-ache or pain in the side has been her constant 
companion ever since we had the pleasure of seeing 
you. As for myself, I cannot properly say that I 
eajcy a good state of health, though in general I 
have it, because I have it accompanied with fre- 
quent fits of dejection, to which less health and 
better spirits would, perhaps, be infinitely preferable. 
But it pleased God that I should be bom in a coun- 
try where melancholy is the national characteristic. 
To say truth, I have often wished myself a French- 
man. 

N. B. I write this in very good spirits. 

You gave us so little hope in your last that we 
ishould have your company this summer at Weston, 
that to repeat our invitation seems almost like teasing 
you. I will only say, therefore, that, my Norfolk 
friends having left us, of whose expected arrival 
here I believe I told you in a former letter, we 
should be happy could you succeed them. We now, 
indeed, expect Lady Hesketh, but not immediately : 
she seldom sees Weston till all its summer beauties 
are fled, and red, brown, and yellow, have supplanted 
the universal verdure. 

My Homer is gone forth, and I can devoutly 
say, "Joy go with it I" What {^ace it holds in the 
estimation of the generality I cannot tell, having 
heard no more about it since its publication than if 
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Ao such W6fk existed. I mufit except, however, an 
aiionjnnous eul6gium from Bome man of letters, 
which I received aboot a we^ ago. It wbs kind in 
a perfi^t stranger, as he avows himself to bc$, to 
relieve me, at so early a day, from much of the 
anxiety that I could not but feel on such an occa* 
sion. I should be glad to know who he is, only 
that I might thank him. 

'Mrs. Unwin, who is at this moment cbme'dbwn 
to breakfast, joins me in affectionate compliments to 
yoUrselTand Mr. King; and I am, my dear mkdam, 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. C. 



ro THE REV. MR. HURDIS. 

WMton, Aji^t 9, 1791. 

My dear Sir — ^I never make a corre^pondient widt 
for aii answer through idleness, or want of proper 
respect for him ; but if I am silent it is becadse I 
am busy, or not well, or because I stay dll so(nie- 
thih^ occur that may make my letter at; le^t a 
little "better than mere blank paper. I ih^ttstbte 
write speedily ih reply to yourb, being' at' present 
neither much occupied, nor at all indidpoi^ed, iior 
forbidden by ft dearth of materials. *'^ 

i^wish always when 1 have a new piece m Iritod 
to be as secret afe yciu, and there was a thn^When I 
could be so. Then I lived the life of a scSitary, 
was not visited by a single neighbour, because i liad 
none with whom 1 could associate'; not ev^r^tiAd 'an 
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inmate. This was when I dwdit at Olney; but 
since I have removed tq Weston the case is dif- 
ferenU Here I am visited by all around me^ f»id 
study in a room exposed to all manner of inroads. 
Ill is on the g^x>nnd floor, the room in. which we 
di««» sod in which I tim sur^ to be found by a)l who 
seek me. . iTbi^y find me generally at my desk, fmd 
with my work, whatever it be, before. me,, unlefs 
perhaps I have coloured it . into its hiding-place 
before they have had time to enter. This hon^^ver 
is not always the casc^ and consequently, sooni^ or 
later, I cannot fail to be detected. Possibly you, 
who I suppose have a snug study, would find it im- 
practicable to attend to any thing closely in an 
apartment exposed as mine, but use has made it 
familiar to me, and so familiar, that neither servants 
going and coming disconcert me ; nor even if a lady, 
with an oblique glance of her eye, catches two or 
three.lin^s of my MSS., do I feel myself ini;lin^ to 
blush, though naturally the shyest of mankind. 

You did well, I beUeve^ to cashier the subject of 
irhich you gaye me a recital. It certainly wants 
those agrimem which are necessary to the success 
of any subject in verse. It is a curious story, and 
so ^ as the poor young lady was concerned a very 
affecting one ; but there is a coarseness in the cha- 
racter of the hero that would have spoiled all. , In 
£act, I find it myself a muqh easier matter to write, 
than to get a convenient theme, to write on. 

I am obliged to you for cQmparing me as you go 
both with Pppe and with Homer. It is impossible 
in ai^ other way of management to know whether 
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the tnuMlatioii be well ekecuted or tu>t^> and. if weU, 
m 'whftt .degnee. It - was > in (tiie< courBe of 8adk» a 
pr^)ce8s thfit Itftrst became, dissatisfied with Pope. 
JMEore than :thbly years . sincey e^d - whea I wbs^ a 
young Teiii{^ltr, X Bccotn|Muiied him witb bis origimd^ 
liaQ by linertlirough both <ppeni& A> ftUowstodeik^ 
of(i92iAe, a.peraoh offinetolassioai fea8te>>joiliei hnnU 
se]£.with;me ia the labour*- • We were neithenidf tis^ 
as yw^may iniagjijne> very 4iligeRt» in. o<Mr .piwpdr, 

bpsine^ . .. ., ' .)v ." 

I shall, be glad if my. re¥iewers> w)iosQay«ff thcj^ 
may be, wiUbe at the paina to isead tm^i as you do. 
I waat no praise that I am not entitled to, but of 
that to which I am entitled I should be loth to lose 
a tittle, having worked hard to earn it. 

I would heartily second the Bishop of Salisbury * 
in 'recommeadiag to yoq a close pursait' Of ybto 
Hebsew studies, were it aot that I<^8b yoa''M 
piriblish'what I may understand* Do both^and'!' 
shaJl be satisfied. * . / >. 

Your remarks, if I may but recede ^em' soon' 
eaough' to serve me in ease'<if a new^editlon^ wlU 
beeaotremely wekx>me. » < . . 



'"111 

TO JOHN JOHNpONy BBQ. 



Weaton* Aug. 9, 179U 

My dearest J^nny — The little th^t 1 have heard 
about Homer myself haa been equally or fotone 

• • Dr. Dottglis. • ■ • 
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'flaUeritig than Dr ^-n^fs ^inteDkgme^, bo ^h«t I hA\k 
gpood reason to kopethatlha'ire'tiot sMidi^ the <M 
Gret^ian, «ad how' to liresB him, so loiig and-fio ttlM 
tensely^ to no'punpose. Atpresentl am-idHs, bo^ 
on account of mjejr^ and because 'i' know m>t to 
whaliti^aMiidiiiikysek^inpa'ticular; - Many dife^eiit 
pfadus ind proj6etd tee reoommended to iiie^ l$6m&' 
call idoud for original Verse, odiersi'far morbtrail^^ 
latm^f^^and otheriSf'IbiP <yther thsngs; Provideweie, i' 
hope, will direct me in my choice, for other •g«Jid*r *f * 
hirvje'iio«ire,"nor wish'fbr aBOther. *' - '^^ ^ 

'^ ■ • €^od bletes you, my dearest^ Johnny, - ^' >' ' 



I. 
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,7rHe active mind of Cowper^ and the neceastty of 
meiital exefc^tion, in order to arrest tlie terrible incur-^ ^ 
sipnaQfjMa depressing malady, soon led him tooon* 
tract a new literary engagement. A splendid edition 
of'Miltan was at that time contemplated, intended 
to.nvsU the celebratted Shafcspeare of Boydell ; and 
to combine all the adventitious aid that editoria} ' 
talent^ the professional skill of a most distinguished 
artist, and the utmost embellishment of tjrpe could 
command, to insure success. Johnson, the book- 
seller, invited the co'-operation of Cowper, in the 
responsible office of Editor. For such an undertak- 
ing he was unquestionably qualified, by his refined 
critical taste and discernment, and by his profound 
veneration for this first of modem epic poets. Cow- 
per readily entered into thia fircject, and by his admir- 
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able translationB of the Latin and Italian poems of 
Milton, justly added to the fame which he had 
already aoquired* But to those who know how to 
appreciate his poetic powers, and his noble ardour 
in proclaiming the most important truths, ii must 
ever be a source of unfeigned regret that the hours 
given to translation, and especially to Homer, were 
not dedicated to the composition of some original 
work. Who would not have hailed with delight 
another poem, rivalling all the beauties and moral 
excellencies of ^< The Task,'' and endearing to the 
mind, with still higher claims, the sweet poet of 
nature, and the graceful yet sublime teacher of 
heavenly truth and wisdom I . . 

The grief is this— that, snnk in Homer's mine, 
I lose mj precious years, now soon to fttil, 

Handling his gold, which, howsoe'er it shine* 
ProTes dross when halano'd in the Christian scale.* 

It was this literary engagement that first laid the 
foundation of that intercourse, which commenced 
at this time between Cowper and Hayley ; an in- 
tercourse which seems to have ripened into subse- 
quent habits of friendship. As their names have 
been so much associated together, and Hayley 
eventually became the poet's biographer, we i^iall 
record the circumstances of the origin of their 
intimacy in Hayley's own words. 

*< As it is to Milton that I am in a great measure 
indebted for what I must ever regard as a signal 
blessing, the friendship of Cowper, the reader 

* See vvnes tddvstBeil t^ John J6LiMm, Esq, 
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will pardon me for dwelling a little on the circum- 
stances that produced it; circumstances which 
often lead me to repeat those sweet verses of my 
friend, on the casual origin of our most valuable 
attachments : 

Mysterious are his ways, whose power 
Brings forth that unexpeeted hour. 
When minds that never met before* 
Shall meet, unite, and part no more : 
It is th' allotment of the skies. 
The hand of the Supremely Wise, 
That guides and governs bur affections. 
And plant and orders our connexiona. 

These charming verses strike with peculiar force on 
my heart, when I recollect, that it was an idle en- 
deavour to make us enemies which gave rise to our 
intimacy, and that I was providentially conducted 
to Weston at a season when my presence there 
afforded peculiar comfort to my affectionate friend 
under the pressure of a domestic affliction, which 
threatened to overwhelm his veiy tender spirits/ 

" The entreaty of many persons, whom I wished to 
oblige, had engaged me to write a Life of Milton, 
befbre I had the slightest suspicion that my work 
could interfere with the projects of any man ; but I 
was soon surprised and concerned in hearing that I 
was represented in a newspaper as an antagonist of 
Cowper. 

'* I immediately wrote to him on the subject, and 
our correspondence soon endeared us to each other 
in no common degree." 



* An alarming AMBok mth tvWdt Mrs. Vnwin was visited. 
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We give credit to Hayley for the kind and amiable 
Hpirit which he manifested on this delicate occasion ; 
and for the address with which he coHiverted an 
apparent collision of interests into a magnanimous 
triumph of literary and courteous feeling. 



The succeeding letters will be found to contain 
frequent allusions both to his past and newly con- 
tracted engagement. 

TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge, Sept. 14, 1791. 

My dear Friend — ^Whoever reviews me will in 
fact have a laborious task of it, in the performance 
of which he ought to move leisurely, and to exercise 
much critical discernment. In the mean time, my 
courage is kept up by the arrival of such testimonies 
in my favour as give me the greatest pleasure ; 
coming from quarters the most respectable. I 
have reason, therefore, to hope that our periodical 
judges will not be very averse to me, and that 
perhaps they may even favour me. If one man of 
taste and letters is pleased, another man so qualified 
can hardly be displeased ; and if critics of a dif- 
ferent description grumble, they will not however 
materially hiu-t me. 

You, who know how necessary it is to me to be 
employed, will be glad to hear that I have been 
called to a new literary engagement, and that I 
have not refused it. A Milton, that is to rival, and, 
if possible, to exceed in splendour, Boydell's Shak- 
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speare^ is in contemplation, and I am in the editor's 
office. Fuseli is the painter. My business wiU be 
to select notes from others, and to write original 
notes ; to .translate the Latin and Italian poems, 
and to give a correct text. I sbsfi have years air 
lowed me to do it in. 

W. C. 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weflton, Sept 21, 1791. 

My dear Friend — Of all the testimonies in favour 
of my Homer that I have received, none, has ^en 
me so sincere a pleasure as that of Lord Bagot. It 
is an unmixed pleasure, and without a drawback,; 
because I know him to be perfectly, and in all re- 
spects, whether erudition or a fine taste be in ques- 
tion, so well qualified to judge me, that I can neither 
expect nor wish a sentence more valuable than 
his 

4iff6K* &vr/u^ 

I hope by this time you have received your 
volumes, and are prepared to, second the applauses 
of your brother — else, woe be to you f 1 wrote to 
Johnson immediately on the receipt of your last, 
giviixg him a strict injunction to dispatch them to you 
without delay. He had sold some time since a hun- 
dred of the unsubscribed-for copies. 

I have not a history in th^ world except Baker'ij 
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Chronicle, and tbsit I borrowed three years ago from 
Mr« Throckmorton. Now the case is this : I am 
translating Milton's third Elegy — ^his Elegy on the 
death of the Bishop of Winchester.^ He begins it 
with saying, that, while he was sitting alone, dejected, 
and musing on many melancholy themes, first, the 
idea of the Plague presented itself to his mind, and 
of the havoc made by it among the great. Then 
he proceeds thus : 

Turn memini clariqne duels, fratriBque Terendi 

Intempestivis ossa cremata rog^ : 
Et memini Heroum quos yidit ad sthera raptos 

Fleyit et amifltos Belgia tota daoea. 

I cannot learn from my only oracle, Baker, who 
this famous leader, and his reverend brother were. 
Neither does he at all ascertain for me the event 
alluded to in the second of these couplets. I am 
not yet possessed of Warton, who probably ex- 
plains it, nor can be for a month to come. Consult 
him for me if you have him, or, if you have him 
not, consult some other. Or you may find the 
intelligence perhaps in your own budget ; no matter 
how you come by it, only send it to me if you 
can, and as soon as you can, for I hate to leave 
unsolved difficulties behind me.f In the first year 
of Charles the First, Milton was seventeen years of 

* Moestus eram, et tacitus nnllo comitante sedebam ; 
Hsrebantque animo tristia plura meo : &c. &c. 

t Warton informs ns that the distingpuished brothers alluded 
to in Milton's elegy are the Duke of Brunswick and Count 
Maasfeltf who fell in the war, of the . Palatinate, that fruitful 
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age, and then wrote this elegy. The period there* 
fore to which I would refer you, is the two or three 
]ast years of James the First. 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 



TO THE RBV. MR. KING.* 

Weston, Sept, 23, 1791. 

Dear Sir— We are truly concerned at your ac- 
count of Mrs. King's severe indisposition ; and, 
though you had no better news to tell us, are much 
obliged to you for writing to inform us of it, and to 
Mrs. King for desiring you to do it. We take a 
lively interest in what concerns her. I should never 
have ascribed her silence to neglect, had she neither 
written to me herself nor commissioned you to 
write for her. I had, indeed, for some time ex- 
pected a letter from her by every post, but ac- 
counted for my continual disappointment by sup- 
posing her at Edgeware, to which place she intended 
a visit, as she told me long since, and hoped that 
she would write immediately on her return. 

Her sufferings will be felt here till we learn that 
they are removed ; for which reason we shall be 
much obliged by the earliest notice of her recovery, 
which we most sincerely wish, if it please God, and 

scene of warlike operations. The two latter are the Earls of 
Ozfbrd and Southampton, who died at the siege of Breda, in 
the year 1635. 

* PriTSte Coirespondenee. 
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which will not fail to be a constant subject of prayer 
at Weston. 

I beg you, sir, to present Mrs. Unwinds and my 
aifectionate remembrances to Mrs. King, in which 
you are equally a partaker, and to believe me, with 
true esteem and much sincerity, 

Yours, 

W. C. 



TO MRS. KING.**^ 

Weston/ Oct. 21, 1791. 

My dear Friend — You could not have sent me 
more agreeable news than that of your better health, 
and I am greatly obliged to you for making me the 
first of your correspondents to whom you have given 
that welcome intelligence. This is a favour which 
I should have acknowledged much sooner, had not 
a disorder in my eyes, to which I have always been 
extremely subject, required that I should make as 
little use of my pen as possible. I felt much for 
you, when I read that part of your letter in which 
you mention your visitors, and the fatigue which, 
indisposed as you have been, they could not fail to 
occasion you. Agreeable as you would have found 
them at another time, and happy as you would have 
been in their company, you could not but feel the 
addition they necessarily made to your domestic 
attentions as a considerable inconvenience* But I 

* Private Correspondence. 
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hate ahxrays skid, and shall never say otherwise, 
that if patience under adversity, and submission to 
the afflicting hand of God, be true fortitude — which 
no reasonable person can deny — ^then your sex 
have ten times more true fortitude to boast than 
ours ; and I have not the least doubt that you car- 
ried yourself with infinitely more eqiumimity on 
that occasion than I should have done, or any he of 
my acquaintance. Why is it, since the first offender 
on earth was a woman, that the women are never- 
theless, in all the most important points, superior to 
the men ? X^^at they are so I will not allow to be 
disputed, having observed it ever since I was capa- 
ble 6f making the observation. I believe, on recol- 
lection, that, when I had the happiness to see you 
h^e, we agitated this question a little ; but I do 
t^ot remember that we arrived at any decision of it. 
The Scripture calls you the weaker vessels; and 
perhaps the best solution of the difficulty, there- 
fore, may be found in those other words of Scrip- 
ture — Ify strength is perfected in weahness. Unless 
you can furnish me with a better key than this, I 
shall be much ihclined to believe that I have found 
the true one. 

I am deep in a new literary engagement, being 
retained by my bookseller as editor of an intended 
•most magnificent publication of Milton's Poetical 
Works. This will occupy me as much as Homer 
did for a year or two to come; and when I have 
finished it, I shall have run through all the degrees 
of my profession, as author, translator, and editor. 

VOL. IV. * X 
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I know not that a fourth could be found ; but if a 
fourth can be found, I dare say I shall find it. 
I remain, my dear madam, your affectionete 

friend and humble servant, 

W. C. 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston, Oct. 25, 1791. 

My dear Friend — Your unexpected and transient 
visit, like every thing else that is past, has now the 
appearance of a dream, but it was a pleasant one, 
and I heartily wish that such dreams could recur 
more frequently. Your brother Chester repeated 
his visit yesterday, and I never saw him in better 
spirits. At such times he has, now and then, the 
very look that he had when he was a boy, and 
when 1 see it I seem to be a boy myself, and en- 
tirely forget for a short moment the years that have 
intervened since I was one. The look that I mean 
is one that you, I dare say, have observed. — Then 
we are at Westminster again. He lefl with me 
that poem of your brother Lord Bagot's which was 
mentioned when you were here. It was a treat to 
me, and I read it to my cousin Lady Hesketh and 
to Mrs. Unwin, to whom it was a treat also. It has 
great sweetness of numbers and much elegance of 
expression, and is just such a poem as I should be 
happy to have composed myself about a year ago, 
when I was loudly called upon by a certain noble- 
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man ^ to celebrate the beauties of his villa. But I 
had two insurmountable difficulties to contend with. 
One was that I had never seen his villa, and the 
other, that I had no eyes at that time for any thing 
but Homer. Should I at any time hereafter under- 
take the task, I shall now at least know how to go 
about it, which, till I had seen Lord Bagot's poem, 
I verily did not. I was particularly charmed with 
the parody of those beautiful lines of Milton : 

The son^ was partial, bat the harmony—- ^- 
(What could it less, when spirits immortal sing?) 
Suspended hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience/' 

There's a parenthesis for you ! The parenthesis it 
seems is out of fashion, and perhaps the moderns 
are in the right to proscribe what they cannot 
attain to. I will answer for it that had we the art 
at this day of insinuating a sentiment in this grace- 
ful manner, no reader of taste would quarrel with 
the practice. Lord Bagot showed his by selecting 
the passage for his imitation. 

I would beat Warton, if he were living, for sup- 
posing tliat Milton ever repented of his compliment 
to the memory of Bishop Andrews. I neither do, 
nor can, nor will believe it. Milton's mind could 
not be narrowed by any thing, and, though he quar- 
relled with episcopacy in the church of England 
idea of it, I am persuaded that a good bishop, as 

• Lord Bagot. 

x2 
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well as any other good man, of whatsoever )*ank or 
order, had always a share of his veneration.* 

Yours, ttiy dear fHend, 

Very affectionately, 

W. C. 



TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Weston, Oct. 31, 1791. 

• 

My dear Johnny — Your kind and affectionate 
letter well deserves my thanks, and should have 
had them long ago, had I not been obliged lately to 
give my attention to a mountain of unanswered 
letters, which I have just now reduced to a mole- 
hill ; yours lay at the bottom, and I have at last 
worked my way down to it. 

It gives me great pleasure that you have found 
a house to your minds. ' May you all three be hap- 
pier in it than the happiest that ever occupied it 
before you I But my chief delight of all is to leam 
that you and Kitty are so completely cured of your 
long and threatening maladies. I always thought 
highly of Dr. Kerr, but his extraordinary success 
4n your two instances has even inspired me with an 
affection for him. 

My eyes are much better than when I wrote 
last, though seldom perfectly well many days toge- 
ther. At this season of the year I catch perpetual 
colds, and shall continue to do so till I have got the 

* How much more charitable is Cowper*s comment, than 
the injurious surmise of Wtrton ! 
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better of that tenderness of habit with which the 
summer never fails to affect me. 

I am glad that you have heard well of my work 
in your country. Sufficient proofs have reached 
me from various quarters that I have not ploughed 
the field of Troy in vain. 

Were you here> I would gratify you with an enu- 
meration of particulars, but since you are not it 
must content you to be told that I have every reason 
to be satisfied. 

Mrs, Unwin, I thinks in her letter to Cousin Balls, 
made mention of my new engagement. I have just 
entered on it, and therefore can at present say little 
about it. 

It is a very creditable one in itself, and may I but 
acquit myself of it with sufficiency it will do me 
honour. The commentator's part however is a new 
one to mos and one that J little thought to appear 
in. 

Remember your promise that I shall see you u) 
the spring. 

The Hall has been full of company ever sbce you 
went, and at present my Catharina "^ is there, sing* 
ing and playing like an angel. 

W. C. 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Weston, Novi 14, 1791. 

My dear Friend — I have waited and wished for 
* The present Dowager Lady Throckmorton. 
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your opinion with the feelings that belong to the 
value that I have for it, and am very happy to find 
it so favourable. In my table-drawer I treasure up 
a bundle of suffrages sent me by those of whose ap- 
probation I was most ambitious, and shall presently 
insert yours among them. 

I know not why we should quarrel with compound 
epithets ; it is certain, at least, they are as agree- 
able to the genius of our language as to that of the 
Greek, which is sufficiently proved by their being 
admitted into our common and colloquial dialect. 
Black-eyed, nut-brown, crook-shanked, hump-back- 
ed, are all compound epithets, and, together with a 
thousand other such, are used continually, even by 
those who profess a dislike to such combinations in 
poetry. Why then do they treat with so much fa- 
miliarity a thing that they say disgusts them ? I 
doubt if they could give this question a reascmable 
answer, unless they should answer it by confessing 
themselves unreasonable. 

I have made a considerable progress in the trans- 
lation of Milton's Latin poems. I give them, as 
opportunity offers, all the variety of measure that 
I can. Some I render in heroic rh3rme, 'some in 
stanzas, some in seven and some in eight syllable 
measure, and some in blank verse. They will alto- 
gether, I hope, make an agreeable miscellany for 
the English reader. They are certainly good in 
themselves, and cannot fail to please but by the 
fault of their translator. 

W. C. 
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TO THE REV, JOHN NEWTON.* 

Weston, Nov. 16, 1791. 

My dear Friend — ^I am weary of making you wait 
for an answer, and therefore resolve to send you 
one, though without the lines you ask for. Such 
as they are, they have been long ready ; and could 
I have found a conveyance for them, should have 
been with you weeks ago. Mr. Bean's last journey 
to town might have afforded me an opportunity 
to send them, but he gave me not sufficient notice. 
They must, therefore, be still delayed till either he 
shall go to London again or somebody else shall 
offer. I thank you for yours, which are as much 
better than mine as gold is better than feathers. 

It seemed necessary that I should account for my 
apparent tardiness to comply with the obliging re- 
quest of a lady, and of a lady who employed you as 
her intermedium. None was wanted, as you well 
assured her. But had there been occasion for one, 
she could not possibly have found a better. 

I was much pleased with your account of your 
visit to Cowslip Green,-j- both for the sake of what 
you saw there, and because I am sure you must 
have been as happy in such company as any situation 
in this world can make you. Miss More has been 
always employed, since I first heard of her doings, 
as becomes a Christian. So she was while endea- 

* Private Correspondence. 

t The residence of the late Mrs. Hannah More, near 
Bristol. 
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vouring to reform the unreformable great ; and so 
she is, while framing means and opportunities to in- 
struct the more tractable little. Horace's Virgini- 
busj puerisqtLey may be her motto, but in a sense 
much nobler than he has annexed to it. I cannot, 
however, be entirely reconciled to the thought pf 
her being henceforth silent, though even for the 
sake of her present labours. * A pen useful as 
hers ought not, perhaps, to be laid aside ; neither, 
perhaps, will she altogether renounce it, but, when 
she has established her schools, and habituated them 
to the discipline she intends, will find it desirable 
to resume it. I rejoice that she has a sister like 
herself, capable of bidding defiance to fatigue and 
hardship, to dirty roads and wet nument, in so ex- 
cellent a cause.f 

I beg that when you write oext to either of those 
ladies, you will present my best , compliments to 
Miss Martha, and tell her that I can never feel my- 
self flattered more than I was by her application. 
God knows how unworthy I judge myself, at the 
same time, to be admitted into a collection! of 
which you are a member. Were there not a crowned 
head or two to keep me in countenance, I should 
even blush to think of it. 

I would that I could see some of the mountains 

* The establishment of her schools, comprisiog the ohildren 
of several parishes, then in a most neglected and uncivilized 
state. See the interesting account of the origin and progress 
of these schools in the Memoir of Mrs. More. 

t Mrs, Martha More, 

\ Of autographs. 
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which you have seen ; especially, because Dr. John- 
son has proixounced that no man is qualified to be a 
poet who has never seen a mountain. But moun- 
tains I shall never see, unless perhaps in a dream, 
or unless there are such in heaven. Nor those, un- 
less I receive twice as much mercy as ever yet was 
shown to any man. 

I am now deep in Milton, translating his Latin 
poems for a pompous edition, of which you have 
undoubtedly heard. This amuses me for the pre- 
sent, and will for a year or two. So long, I pre- 
sume, I shall be occupied in the several functions 
that belong to my present engagement. 

Mrs. Unwin and I are about as well as usual ; 
always mindful of you, and always affectionately so. 
Our united love attends yourself and Miss Catlett. 
Believe me, most truly yours, 

W. C. 



TO THE REV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston Underwood, Dec. 5, 1791 

My dear Friend — Your last brought me two cor- 
dials ; for what can better deserve that name than 
the cordial approbation of two such readers as your 
brother, the bishop, and your good friend and neigh- 
bour, the clergyman ? The former 1 have ever es- 
teemed and honoured with the justest cause, and 
am as ready to honour iqid esteem the latter as you 
can wish me to be, and as his wishes and talents 
deserve. Po I hate a parson ? Heaven forbid ! I 
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love you all when you are good for any thing, and, 
as to the rest, I would mend them if I could, and 
that is the worst of my intentions towards them. 

I heard above a month since that this first edition 
of my work was at that time nearly sold. It will 
not therefore, I presiune, be long before I must go 
to press again. This I mention merely from an 
earnest desire to avail myself of all other strictures 
that either your good neighbour, Lord Bagot, the 
bishop, or yourself, 

may happen to have made, and will be so good as to 
favour me with. Those of the good Evander con- 
tained in your last have served me well, and I have 
already, in the three different places referred to, ac- 
commodated the text to them. And this I have 
done in one instance even a little against the bias of 
my own opinion. 

^yht 5c jco^ hxnhs IX»fuu 

The sense I had given of these words is the sense 
in which an old scholiast has understood them, as 
appears in Clarke's note in loco. Clarke indeed 
prefers the other, but it does not appear plain to 
me that he does it with good reason against the 
judgment of a very ancient commentator and a 
Grecian. And I am the rather inclined to this per- 
suasion, because Achilles himself seems to have 
apprehended that Agamemnon would not content 
himself with Briseis only, when he says. 
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But I have other precious things on board, 
Of THESE take none away without my leave, &c. 

It is certain that the words are ambiguous, and tiiat 
the sense of them depends altogether on the punc- 
tuation. But I am always under the correction of 
so able a critic as your neighbour, and have altered, 
as I say, my version accordingly. 

As to Milton, the die is cast. I am engaged, 
have bargained with Johnson, and cannot recede. I 
should otherwise have been glad to do as you ad- 
vise, to make the translation of his Latin and 
Italian part of another volume ; for, with such an 
addition, I have nearly as much verse in my budget 
as would be required for the purpose. This squab- 
ble, in the mean time, between Fuseli and Boydell * 
does not interest me at all ; let it terminate as it 
may, I have only to perform my job, and leave the 
event to be decided by the combatants. 

Suave marl magno turbantibus equora ventis 
£ tenk ingentem alterius spectare laborem. 

Adieu, my dear friend, I am most sincerely 
yours, 

W. C. 

Why should you suppose that I did not admire 
the poem you showed me ? I did admire it, and 
told you so, but you carried it off in your pocket, 
and so doing left me to forget it, and without the 
means of inquiry. 

* Fuseli was associated with Cowper's Milton, and Boydell. 
interested in Hayley's, which produced a collision of feeling 
between them. 
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I am thus nimble in answering, merely with a 
view to insure myself the receipt of other remarks 
in time for a new impression. 

TO THE RBV. MB* HUBDIS. 

Weston, Dec. 10. 1791. 

Dear Sir — ^I am much obliged to you for wishing 
that I were employed in some original work rather 
than in translation. To tell the truth, I am of your 
mind ; and, unless I could find another Homer, I 
shall promise (I believe) and vow, when I have 
done with Milton, never to translate again. But 
my veneration for our great comitrjrman is equal to 
what t feel for the Grecian ; and consequently I am 
happy, and feel myself honourably employed what- 
ever I do for Milton. I am now translating his 
EpUaphifjm Danumis^ a pastoral in my judgment 
equal to any of VirgiFs Bucolics, but of which Dr. 
Johnson (so it pleased him) speaks, as I remember, 
contemptuously. But he who never saw any beauty 
in a rural scene was not likely to have much taste 
for a pastoraL In pace quiescat f 

I was charmed with your friendly offer to be my 
advocate with the public; should I want one, I 
know not where I could find a better. The re- 
viewer in the Gentleman's Magazine grows more 
and more civil. Should he continue to sweeten at 
this rate, as he proceeds, I know not what will be- 
come of all the little modesty I have lefl. I have 
availed myself of some of his strictures, for I wish 
to learn from every body. 

W. C. 
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TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 

The Lodge Dec. 21. 17$1. 

My dear Friend — It grieves me, after having in- 
dulged a little hope that I might see you in the 
liolidays, to be obliged to disappoint myself. The 
occasion too is such as will insure me your S3rmpathy. 

On Saturday last, while I was at my desk near 
the window, and Mrs. Unwin at the fireside oppo- 
site to it, I heard her suddenly exclaim, << Oh I Mr. 
Cowper, don't let me fall I" I turned and saw her 
actually falling, together with her chair, and started 
to her side just in time to prevent her. She was 
seized with a violent giddiness, which lasted, though 
with some abatement, the whole day, and was at- 
tended too with some other very, very alarming 
s3naaptoms* At present, however, she is relieved 
fr(Mn the vertigo, emd seems in all respects better. 

She has been my faithful and affectionate nurse 
for many years, and consequently has a claim on aU 
my attentions. She has them, and will have them 
as long as she wants them ; which will probably be, 
at the best, a considerable time to Come. I feel the 
shock, as you may suppose, in every nerve. God 
grant that there may be no repetition of it. Another 
such a stroke upon her would, I think, overset me 
completely ; but at present I hold up bravely. 

W. C. 



Few events could have afflicted the tender and af- 
fectionate mind of Cowpet more acutely than the 
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distressing incident recorded in the preceding letter. 
Mrs. Unwin had for some time past experienced 
frequent returns of head-ache, sensations of bodily 
pain, and an increasing incapacity even for the com- 
mon routine of daily duties. By an intelligent ob- 
server these symptoms might have been interpreted 
as the precursors of some impending dispensation, 
in the same manner as the gathering clouds and the 
solemn stillness of nature announce the approaching 
storm and tempest. But the stroke is not the less 
felt because it is anticipated. Among the sorrows 
which inflict a wound on the feeling heart, to see a 
beloved object, identified in character, in sentiment, 
and pursuit, endeared to us by the memory of the 
past, and by the fears and anxieties of the present, 
sinking under the slow yet consuming incursions of 
disease ; and to be assured, as we contemplate the 
fading form, that the moment of separation is draw- 
ing nigh ; this is indeed a trial, where the mind feels 
its own bitterness, and is awakened to the strongest 
emotions of tenderness and love. 

The cheering prospect of a happy change, founded 
on an interest in the promises of the Gospel, can 
alone mitigate the mournful anticipation. It is a 
subject for deep thankfulness when we can cherish 
the persuasion for ourselves, or, like Cowper, feel its 
consoling support for others ; and when we are en- 
abled to exclaim with the poet, 

The BouPs dark cottage, batter'd and decay d. 
Lets in new light thro' chinks that time has made ; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men becdme. 
As they draw near to their etevual home 
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LeaTing the old, both woHds at once they view. 
That stand upon the threshold of the new 

Waller's Divine Poetie. 

The following letter communicates some further 
details of Mrs. Un win's severe attack, and of Cowper's 
feelings on this distressing occasion. ^ 

TO MRS. KING.* 

Weston, Jan. 26, 1792. 

My dear Madam — Silent as I have long been, I 
have had but too good a reason for being so. About 
six weeks since, Mrs. Unwin was seized with a sud- 
den and most alarming disorder, a vertigo, which 
would have thrown her out of her chair to the 
ground, had I not been quick enough to catch her 
while she was falling. For some moments her knees 
and ancles were so entirely disabled that she had 
no use of them : and it was with the exertion of all 
my strength that I replaced her in her seat. Many 
days she kept her bed, and for some weeks her 
chamber ; but, at length, has joined me again in 
the study. Her recovery has been extremely slow, 
and she is still feeble ; but, I thank God, not so 
feeble but that I hope for her perfect restoration as 
the spring advances. I am persuaded that, with 
your feelings for your friends, you will know how to 
imagine what I must have suffered on an occasion 
so distressing, and to pardon a silence owing to such 
a cause. 

The account you give me of the patience with 
which a lady of your acquaintance has lately en- 

* Private Correspondence. 
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dured a terrible operation, is a strong proof that 
your sex surpasses ours in heroic fortitude. I call 
it by that name, because I verily believe that, in 
God's account, there is mor^ true heroism in suf- 
fering his will with mcfek subthis^ion tftan in doing 
our own, or that of our fellow mortals who may have 
a right to command us, with . the utmost vakmr 
that was ever exhibited in a fi^ of battle. Re* 
nown and glory are, in general, the incitements to 
such exertions; but no laurels ar^ to foe won by 
sitting patiently under the knife of a surgeon. Ilie 
virtue is, therefore, of a less suspicious t;haraeter; 
the principle of it more simjde, and the pmctiee 
more difficult Z'-'-considerations that seem suffidently 
to warrant my opinion, that the infallible Judge of 
human conduct may possibly behold with more com- 
placency a SufFerineg than an active courage. 

I forget if I told you that I am ^igaged for a 
new edition of Milton's Poems. In fact, I have still 
other engagements, and so various, that i faardiy 
know to which of them all to give my first atten^ 
tions. I have only time, therefore, to condole with 
you on the double loss you have lately sustained, 
and to congratulate you on being female ; because, 
as such, you will, I trust, acquit yourself well under 
so severe a trial. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. C. 
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TO THE BBV. WALTER BAGOT. 

Weston Underwood, Feb. 14, 1792. 

My dear Friend — It is the only advantage. I be- 
lievet that they who love each other deriv6 from 
living at a dbtance, that the news of such ills as 
may happen to eitha: seldom reaches the other till 
the cause of complaint is over. Had I been your 
next neighbour, I should have suffered with you 
during the whi^e indisposition of your two children 
and your own. As it is, I have nothing to do but 
to rejoice in your own recovery and theirs, which 
I do sincerely, and wish only to learn from yourself 
that it is complete. 

I thank you for si^gesting the omission of the 
line due to the helmet of Achilles. How the 
omission happened I know not, whether by my 
fault or the printer's; it is certain, however, that 
I had translated it, and I have now given it its 
proper place. 

I purpose to keep back a second edition till I 
have had opportimity to avail myself of the re- 
marks both of friends and strangers. The ordeal of 
criticism still awaits me in the reviews, and proba- 
bly they will all in their turn mark many things 
that may be mended. By the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine I have already profited in several instances. 
My reviewer there, though favourable in the main, 
is a pretty close observer, and, though not alwa^'s 
right, is often so. 

In the affair of Milton I will have no korrida 

VOL. IV. Y 
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beBa if I can' ht^it*-)^ It ifl at least my prdlrent 
piivpose to avoid 'them if possible. For whieh 
reasQtti unless I should soon see ocdision to aUer 
my plan* I' shall confine myself merely to the busi* 
ness of aa iomotalor,' which is mj proper proTiQDe» 
and shall sift joat of ' Warton's notes ev^ry sit^e idiat 
relates to the private character, political or religious 
principles, of my author. These ace properly sub- 
jects for a biographer's handling, but by no means, 
as it seems to me, for a commentator's. 

Jq answer to your question, if I have bada'Cor- 
r^spopd^ce with the Chancellor^ I re|>ly — ^yies. 
W^ e^dchanged three or four letters opi .the' sulyect 
of Homer, .(»' rather on the subject of my.Fre&eek 
He was doubtful whether or not my prefei^nce of 
blank verse, as affording q>portunity for a doser 
version, was well founded. On this subject he 
wished to be convinced ; defended rhyme with much 
learning? and much shrewd reasoning ; but at last 
allowed me the honour of the victory, expressing 
himself in these words: — ^^ I am dearly convino^d 
that Homer may be best rendered in. blank, averse, ami 
you have succeeded in the passoffes that 1 have 
looked into^" 

Thus it is when a wise roan difiers in opinion. 
Such. a man will be candid; and conviction, not 
triumph^ will be his object. 

Adieu ! The hard name I gave you I take to 

myself, and am your 

er^ayXorarocy 

w.c. 

* He allodsi ta the dispute between BojddU and Fuseli 
the painter* 
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We are indebted to a iriend <ftr the> ofipdrtfiiiity 
of inserting nine ad^itfionfll 'letters; > addressed 1^ 
Oowper to Hioma* IWk^ £i^^ known b» die au- 
thor of <' Sonnets and MiseefianedusiPiems^-' nnd 
sidisequently as the editor ef thalj sfrlendidi work, 
« Walpok'fi'ftoyal and Noble Authkwps.*'^" ' ^ " « 
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TO THOMAS PARS, ES^. 



* i' 
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W«al»n Underwood, i^b« 19,} i792i 

De^ Sir— 'Yesterday evening your parcel came 
safe to kand) containing the '< Cursory R^tnarks," 
"Eletchel-'s Faithful Shepperdesse,'* and your kind 
letter/^r all which I am much obliged to you. 

Every thing that relates to Milton must be wel- 
come to an editor of him ; and I am so unconnected 
with the learned world that, unless assistance Seeks 
fhe; I am not very likely to find it, Fletcher's work 
was not in my posisession ; nor, indeed, was I pos- 
s^ised of any other, when I engaged in this under- 
tcAing, that could serve me much in the perform- 
ance of it. • The various untoward incidents of a 
very isinguldr life have deprived me of a valuable 
collection, partly inherited from my father, partly 
ftam my brother,* and partly made by myself; so 
that I have at present fewer books than any man 
ought to have who writes for the public, especiaUy 
who assumes the character of an editor. At' the 



•I 



* The Rev. John Cowper, Fellow of Bennet College, 
Cambridge. 

'-^ ** I had a brother once , 

• P«0ce to the memory of a. nan of wortb^^ kc, kc, 

y 2 
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present moment, however, I find myself tolerably 
well provided for this occasion by the kindness of a 
few friends, who have not been backward to pick 
from their shelves every thing that they thought 
might be useful to me. I am happy to be able to 
number you among these friendly contributors. 

You will add a considerable obligation to those 
you have already conferred, if you will be so good 
as to furnish me with such notices of your own as 
you offer. Parallel passages, or, at least, a striking 
similarity of expression, is always. w<xthy of reaaark ; 
and I shall reprint, I believe, allMr.Warton's'kiotte 
of that kind, except such as are rather trivial, a»d 
some, perhaps, that are a little whimsioal^ and 
except that I shall diminish the number of Us 
references, which are not seldom redundant. Where 
a word only is in question, and that, p^haps, not ^r 
uncommon one in the days of Milton, his use of it 
proves little or nothing ; for it is possible that au- 
thors writing on similar subjects may use the same 
words by mere accident. Borrowii^ seems to imply 
poverty, and of poverty I can rather suspect any 
man than Milton. But I have as yet determined 
nothing absolutely concerning the mode of my com- 
mentary, having hitherto been altogether busied in 
the translatioii of his !teiin poems;. These I have 
finished, and shaU immediately proceed to a version 
of the Italian. They, being few, will not detain me 
long ; and, when they are done, will leave me at full 
liberty to deliberate on the main business, and to 
plan and methodize my operations. 

I shall be always happy in, and account myself 
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honoured bj, your communicatioQS, and hope that 
our correspondence thus begun will not terminate 
in limine primo* 

I am, dear Sir, with much respect, 
Your most obliged humble servant, 

W. C. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

Weston, Feb. 20, 1792. 
My dear Friend — When I wrote the lines in 
question, I was, as I almost always am, so pressed 
for time, that I was obliged to put them down in a 
great hurry .f Perhaps I printed them wrong. If 
a full stop be made at the end of the second line, 
the appearance of inconsistency, perhaps, will va- 
nish : but should you still think them liable to that 
objection, they may be altered thus: 

In vain to live from age to age 

We modern bards endeavour ; 
But write in Patty's book one page^ 

Yon gain your point for ever. 



• Ptnrate CorrespondeDce. 

t Mrs. Martha More had requested Cowper to ftimish a 
contribution to her collection of autographs. The result ap- 
pears in the sequel of this letter. 

f In the third volume of the Poems, the lines stand thus, on 
B farther suggestion of Lady Hesketh's >^ 

lo vain to live from ttge to age, 

While modem bards endeavour, 
I write my name in Patty's pi^e» 

And gain my point for ever. 

W, Cowper. 
March 6, 1792. 
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Tv^tag ^enough I Jteadily coaiHis thej^ are; but 
I haveah7ayftaUowedtB3rielf to trifle QecasioBBlly; 
and Dxu (this qcoasion had itD%f nor. have afc present, 
l&tak tb do'onore..:. By ithet way^ > should yoii thii^ 
this amended copy worthy toijdispleoe libe Jfonmfli, 
i imisti 'v^ii far some fotnre oi^rtuiitiyi toii^nd/you 
shem ipixip^ly transcribed for the 'puyjiose^ 

Your demand of more original conqiiisitiaii iVm 

me will, if I live, and it please God to afford me 

health, in all probability b^ sooner or, ^ter gratified. 

In the mean time, you need not, and if you turn 

th^ matter in your thoughts a little, you will per- 

^joeive'^diat you need not, think toe unMrQr,thiJy/em- 

rpk^edtSn preiparing a new edition of Milton* ^is 

i(rwti> pnsab^l poems are of a kiod that call foTf^ 

teditbr whojbelieyesthe gospel and is wall gjirQui^^^d 

'fai'<all ^evangelicdi doctrine. Sudi i^ ^tQr.tti^y 

have iieVer had yet, though oidy siju^a.^me can be 

' 'qualified ibr the office* I •' . ; -<, 

. J' Wmm9tta for^themisBftanagemenl^atBoi^iiy.^^^, 

dud fitt^ee the issue. The Romans if ere, ^ j)^ir 

i'ongin^'b&ndktL; andtf lhey.biec9;meui;^l)9i^.]Qasi^s 

of the world, it was not by.dHnkmg ^griQg^.^vf^- 
^ildwingtiMlliteiiiSelveff-^iii /fdl 'SOCtS bf-.li^oQQ.^ioujBness. 

Thb^ Afiq^anooodooizatian^ and itha ^laitn^c pfM^- 

'^uatifig^ il^ hai lou)gibe<BiinatteiF to .us.of .pl^^iiig 

•'Mp4m}&di(^w^ Ood had highly itopoilred Mr.iTb^n- 

f^mi h^^& I ^h^isA^tnot'lilat tNHnd9kDeqd9ni!Murtx>t!y/of 

the two settlements will strikingly evince the su- 
, peripr Wisdom of his proceedmgs.*--Yoars, , 

* This aU«i49» to %h^, laewMk^^fjorl^li^^ 
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P. S. Lady Hesketh made the sane ciajectioh 
to m J verses as you ; bu^ she bemg a ladj^-aaJtict 1 
did not heed her. As< theyi stand ^at present^ how^ 
^r, they are her3;'aiid'I ^eliev^ you will tki^i 
them Inuoh impkr^edi ' < 

Myheartbears me witness hoir glad iidiaU.be td 
see you at the time you taentzDn-; and Mprstv Unwia 
aays the sanpei > 

■ 'J ! < ■ • * * . ■ : — ' I .. ' . 

li.-' .' . . , . , .,.. , 

>'' My dear Sir^^^y obligations to you on tbe Boere 

'^ your kind and ;friendly remarks demanded frdin 

hief a ^^h more expeditious acknowledgment oif 

^'Cbe Btimerous packets that contained them; biit 1 

^hdvebeeti hindered by many causes, each of which 

yoti woiM edmit as a sufficient apology^ but none 

of which I will mention, lest I should give too 

Wilidi of my paper to the subject My aeknow- 

' ledgments are likewise due to your fbir«sister, who 

haft tvaniscribed so many sheets in a nebt hand, and 

^tth so much accui^y« 

' At present I have no leisure £» .Homer> but 
«hafl certainly &id leisure to examine. him /with te- 
fWence to your strictures^ beleard I send him a $e- 
iGoiid time to the printet4 .This % am at pt^entvn- 
wiilingto do| dibosiiijE^ todher to.traijt, lif ,ilihat may 

Sierra Leone ; in the ori^n of which Mr. Henry Thornton 
anfl Mr. Zachary Macauley were mainly instrumental. ¥or 
interesting accounts of this colony, see the " Missionary Re- 
gister of the €hiih;h MiMioMurjr Society/* pauiin. 
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be, till I shall have undergone the discipline of all 
the reviewers; nolle of wMditidve yet taken me 
in hand, the Gentleman's Magazine excepted. By 
several of his remarks I have benefited, and shall 
no doubt be benefited by the remarks of all. 

Milton at present engrosses me altogether. His 
Latin pieces 1 have translated, and have began with 
the Italian. These are few, and will not detain me 
long. I shall then proceed immediately to delibe- 
rate upon and to settle the plan of my commentary, 
which I have hitherto had but little time to consi-' 
der. I look forward to it, for this reason, with 
some anxiety. I trust at least that this anxiety wilt 
cease "when I have once satisfied myself about tlie 
best manner of conducting it. But, after all, I 
seem to fear more about the labour to whicli it calls 
me than any great difficulty with which it is likely 
to be attended. To the labours of versifying I 
have no objection, but to the labours of crititism I 
ara new, and apprehend that I shall find than wea- 
risome. Should that be the case, I ^bnS. be dullj 
and must be contented to share the censure of be^ 
ing so with almost all the commentators that have 
ever existed. 

I have expected, but not wandered that I have 
not receive, Sir Thomas More and the other MSS. 
you promised me-; because my silence has been 
such, considering how loudly I was csdled upon to 
write, that you must have concluded me either dead 
or dying, and did not choose perhaps to trust them 
to executors. 

W. C. 
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TO TQi:. I^EV. Mil. H4JRDI8. 

, Weston, March 2, 1792. 

My dear Sir — I have this mom^ot finished a com- 
parison of your remarks with my text, and feel so 
sensibly my obligi^tion^; to your great accuracy and^ 
kindness, that I canpot deny myself the pleasure .of 
expressing them immediately. X on^y wi^h ths^ 
instead of revising die two first .books of the Iliad^ 
you could have found leisure to revise the wJiole 
two poem% sensible how much my work would have 
benefited. 

I have not always adopted your lines, though 
often, perhaps, at least as good as my own ; because, 
there will and must be dissimilarity of manner be- 
tween two so accustomed to the pen as we are. But 
I have let few passages go unamended which you 
seemed to think exceptionable; and this not at all 
from co9iplj£UsaiiGe : for in sudi a cause I wouki not 
sacrifice an iota? on that principle, but on. clear con- 
viction. 

I have as yet beard nothing from Johnson about 
the two MSS. you announce, but feel ashamed that. 
I should wjuait your letter Uy remiiid me of ycfur 
obliging offer to inscribe Sir Thomas More to m^ 
should you resolve to publish him. Of my consent 
to such a measure yoa need not tioubt* I am.cove^ 
tons of respect aad honour from all such as you. , . 

Tame^ hare«. at present, . I have none. But, tp 
makeamendft, I have a 'beautiful little spsui^, calted 
Beau, to whom I will give the kiss your sister Sally 
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intended for the forpier, unless sh^ should com- 
mand me to bestow it elsewhere ; it shall attend on 
her directions. 

I am going to take a last dinner with a most 
agreeable family, who have be^n my only neighbours 
ever since I have lived at Weston. On Moi^^^y 
they go to London^ and in the si^i;nmer. to.ajfi. e^te 
in Oxfordshire, which is to be their honie,ii|^ futi^i;^. 
The occasion is not at all a, pleasant p^e to n^^.^pr 
does It leave me spirits to add mor|3>, than .t%t^ J 

am,dearSir> . i ' ■• .L^.;.', 

Most truly yQ^Ts; ^ ,. i ,,,. 

• ' • I" ;' :• ii 

••■*.-.-.' ">;\ . 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* ' '' "' 

II 1 1 1 • 

Weetw, Marph, 4, tT9^* 

My dear Friend — All our little world is going to 
London, the gulph that swallows most c|f our good 
things, and, like a bad stomach, too often assimilates 
them to itself. Our neighbours at the, Hall go thi- 
ther to-morrow. Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton, as 
we lately called them, but now Sir John and my 
Lady, are no longer inhabitants here, but hencefordi 
of Bucklands, in Berkshire. I feel the loss of them, 
and shall feel it, since kinder or vmore friendly treat- 
ment I never can receive at any hands than I have 
always found at theirs. But it has long been a fore- 
seen change, and was^ indeed, almost daily 'ex|)ected 

* Priyate,Co^eispond«ncQ. > > 
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long before it happened. The desertion of the 
Hall, liowever, will not be total. Thle second bro- 
ther, George, now Mr. Courtenay,f intends to 
reside there ; and, with him, as with his elder bro- 
ther, 1 have always been on terms the most agree- 
iaible. 

^''^uch is thfs variable scene: so variable that, had 
the reflections I sometimes make upon it a perma- 
tient Ittfliieiice, I should tremble at the thought of a 
new bollmexioh^ and, to be out of the reach of its 
mutability, lead almost the life of a herniit. It is 
well with those who, like you, have .God for their 
compaiiion. Death cannot deprive them of Him, 
and he changes not the place of his abode. Other 
changes, therefore, to them are all supportable; 
and what^you say of your own e2;per;ience is the 
strongest possible proof of it. Had you lived with- 
out God, you could not have endured the loss you 
mention. May He preserve me from a similar one ; at 
least, till he shall be pleased to draw me to himself 
again ! Then, if ever that day come, it will make 
me equal to any burthen; but at present t can bear 
nothing wejl. 

I am smcerely yoiirs, 



I ■ ' 



TO MUS* kiNO.* 

Weston, Marcli S, 1792. 

My^de^r Ma^ain — Haying just finished all, my 

t Afterwards Sir George Throckmorton. 
* Private CorrMponden^^. 
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Miltonic translations, and not yet begnn my com- 
ments, I find an interval that cannot be better em- 
ployed than in discharging arrears due to my cor- 
respondents, of whom I begin first a letter to you, 
though your claim be of less ancient standing than 
those of all the rest. 

I am extremely sorry that you have been so 
much indisposed, and especially that your indisposi- 
tion has been attended with such excessive pain. 
But may I be permitted to observe, that your going 
to church on Christmas-day, immediately afler such 
a sharp fit of« iheumatism, was not according to the 
wisdom wkh whic^ I believe you to be endued, nor 
was it acting «o charitably toward yourself as I am 
persuaded you wottld have acted toward another. 
To ano^er yea would, I doubt not, have suggested 
tilat text — <*Iwill have mercy and not sacrifice,** 
as implying a gracious dispensation, in circum- 
stances like yours, fi-om the piactice of so severe 
and daengerous a service. 

Mrs. Unwin, i diank God, is better, but still 
wants much of complete restoration. We have 
reached a time of life when heavy Hows, if not 
fatal, are at least long felt. 

I have received many testimonies concerning my 
Homer, which do me much h<»iour, and afibrd me 
great satisfaction; but none firom which I derive, or 
have reason to derive, more than that of Mr. Mar- 
tyn. It is of great use to me, when I write, to 
suppose some such peirson at my elbow, witnessing 
what I do ; -a&d I ask myself freqitendy^ — Would 
this please him ? If I think it would, it stands : if 
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Otherwise^ I alter it. My work is thus finished, as 
it were, under the eye of some of the best judges, 
and has the better chance to win their approbation 
when they actually see it. 

I am, my dear Madam^ 

Affectionately yours, 

W. C. 



TO THOMAS PARK, ESQ. 

Weston Underwood, March 10, 1792. 

Dear Sir — You will have more candour, as I 
hope and believe, than to impute my delay to. an- 
swer your kind and friendly letter to inattention or 
want of a cordial respect for the writer of it. To 
suppose any such cause of my silence were injus^- 
tice both to yourself and me. The truth is, I am 
a very busy man, and cannot gratify myself with 
writing to my friends so punctually as I wish. 

You have not in the least fallen in my esteem on 
account of your employment,* as you seemed to ap- 

* Mezzotinto engraring. Mr. Park, in early joath, ilue«> 
tuated in the choice between the sister arts o£ poejtryy «U8«e» 
and painting, and composed the following lines to record t^e 
result. 

By fancy warm*d, I seized the quifl. 

And poetry the strain inspii'd ; 
Music improved it by lier akiU^ 
Till I with both their charms wt|i 4r'di. 

Wotf by the graces each display'd, - * 

■TheiryioiaiigertBitlBFlfcKgft; - ' 
Though first , to h«r jmy vowa weretp«id>-«» 

By fate Cr choice it matteps not. 
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prebend that you might. It is an elegant one, and, 
when you speak ^nodestly, as you do, of your pro- 
ficiency in it, I am far from giving you entire cre- 
dit for the ivhole assei'tfon. I had indeed supposed 
you a person of ' indepiehdent fortune, who had nor- 
thing to do but to gi'aitify himself; and whose mihd, 
being happily addicted to literature, was at full 
leisure to enjo^ its innocent amusements Bui it 
seems I was mistaken, and your'tii'ne is principally 
due to an art which has a right pretty much to en- 
gross your attention, and which gives rather the air 
of an intrigue to your intercourse aiid familiarity 
with the muses than a lawful connexion. No m9.t- 
ter : I am not prudish in this respect, but honour 
you the more for a passion, virtuous and laudable 
in itself; and which you indulge not, I dare say, 
without benefit both to yourself and your acquaint- 
ance. I, for one, am likely to reap the fruit of 
your amours, and ought, therefore, to be one o^ the 
last to quarrel with them. 

You are in danger, I perceive, of thinking of ^e 
more highly than you ought to think. I am hot 
one of die literati^ among whom you seem disposed to 
place me. Far from it. I told you in my last how 
heinously I lam unprovided with the means or being 
so, having long since sent all my books to mar)(et. 
My learning accordingly lies in a very harrow com- 

She, jealous of their rival powers^ 

And to iufpKf the injuty done, 
Cotiideain'd>me'1)n^ugh life's future houM, 
■ AUta admire, but wed with none. 

T. P. 
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pass. It is school-boy learning somewhat im- 
proved, and very little more. From the age of 
twenty to twenty-three, I was occupied, or. oughf 
to have been, in the study of the law. From 
thirty-three to sixty I hare spent my time in the 
country, where my reading has been only an apo- 
Ipgy fQr idleness, and where, when I had not either 
a magazine or a review in my hand, I was some- 
times a carpenter, at others a bird-cage maker, or 
a gardener, or a drawer of landscapes. At fifty 
years of age I commenced an author. It is a whim 
that has served me longest and best, and which 
will probably be my last. 

Thus you see I have had very little opportunity 
to become what is properly aHled— learned. In 
truth, having given myself so entirely of late t9 
poetry, I am not sorry f<N' this deficiency, since 
great learning, I have been sometimes inclined to 
suspect, is rather a hindrance to the fancy than a 
furtherance. 

You will do me a favour by sending me a copy 
of Thomson's monumental inscription. He was a 
poet, for whose memory, as you Justly suppose, I 
have great respect ; in common, indeed, with all 
who have ever read him with taste and attention. 

Wishing you heartily success in your present 
literary undertaking and in all professional ones, I 
remain. 

Pear Sir, with great esteem, 

Sincerely yours. 

W. C. 
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F.& Afkar what I hate 8«Uy I will ^otnilush ^ 
confess, diBt i am at present perfectfy uAa^iAmted 
wltiithenwrite'of Drustmomiy but liiali be happy 
to see him in due time, as I should be to see an j 
author edited by you. 



TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

W«8to% Maidk 11» 17SS. 

My dear Johnny — You talk of ptimreseB l^t 
you pulled on Candlemas-day ; but what think you 
of me that heard a nightingale on new-year'& day? 
Perhaps I am the only man ki £ngland who can 
boast of such good fortune ; good indeed, for if it 
was at all an omen it could not be an im^vounible 
one. The winter, however, is now making himself 
amends, and seems the more peevish for having been 
encroached on at so undue a season. Nothing 
less than a large slice out of the spring will 8a« 
tisfy him. ^ 

Lady Hesketh left us yesterday. She intended 
to haVe lefl us four days sooner ; but in the even- 
ing before the day fixed for her departure, snow 
enough fell to occasion just so much delay of it. 

We have £amt hopes that in the month of May 
we shall see her again. I know that you have had 
a letter from her, and you will no doubt have the 
grace not to make her wait long for an- aBGrwer. 

We expect Mr. Rose on Tuesday ; but he stays 
with us only till the Saturday following. With him 
I shall have some conferences on the subject of 
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Honiery re^fieeting a new edkiito I mewBty and some 
perhaps on the subject of Milton ; on him I have 
not yet begun to comment, or even fix the time 
when I shall* 

Forget not your promised vitit I 

W. C. 



We add the verses composed by Cowper on the 
extraordinary incident mentioned at the beginning 
of the preceding letter. 



TO THE KIOHTINOALE, WHICH THE AUTHOR HEARD ON 
SttW-TfiAR*8 DAY, 1792.* 

Whence is it, that amax'd I faeflo*, 

from yonder withered spray. 
This foremost mom of all the year, 

The melody of May? 

And why, sinoe thoasands would be proud 

Of. such a favour shown, 
Am I seleoled from th^ cr^wd. 

To witness it alone 1 

Sing'st thou, sweet Philomel, to me, 

For that I also long 
Hare praetls'd in the groves like thee, 

Tbougb not, like tkee, in song? 

Or sing'st thou. rather under force 

Of some divine command, 
Commission'd to presage a course 
Of happier days at hand ? 
VOL. IV. Z 
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Thrice welcopie then ! for mai^ j alon^ , 

And jojless year have I, 
As tboti to-day, put forth my MMig 

Baneetb -a wintry <ky. 

But thee no wiotry skies can harm, < 

Who only need*8t to sing, 
To make e'en January charm. 

And er'ry season Bpvmg, 



TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON.* 

Weston, March 18, 1799. 

My dear Friend — ^We are now once more reduced 
to our dual state, having lost our neighbours' at l the 
Hall and our inmate Lady Hesketh. Mr. Rose^ 
indeed, has spent two or three days here, and is 
still with us, but he leaves us in the afternoon. 
There are those in the world whcnn we love, and 
whom we are happy to see ; but we are happy like* 
wise in each other, and so far independent of our 
fellow*mortaLs as to be able to pass our time com* 
fortably without them : — ^as comfortably, at feast, 
as Mrs. Unwin's frequent indispositions, and my no 
less frequent troubles o£ mind, will permit. When 
I am much distressed, any company but hers dis- 
tresses me more, and makes me doubly sensible of 
my sufferings, though sometimes, I confess, it ii^ls 
out otherwise ; and, by the help of knore general 
conversation, I recover that elasticity of mind ^i^ch 

* Prlrato Correspondence. 
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is able to resist the pressure. On the whole, I be- 
lieve I am situated exactly as I should wish to be, 
were my situation to be determined by my own 
election ; and am denied no comfort that is compa- 
tible with the total absence of the chief of all. 
Adieu, my dear friend, 

I remain, aiectionately yours, 

W. C. 



TO THE REV. MR. HURDIS. 

Weston, March US, 179^. 

- My dear Sir~*I have read your play carefully^ 
and with g^eat pleasure ; it seems now to be a pier- 
formance that cannot fail to do you much cre€bt« 
Yet, unless my memory deceives me, the scene be** 
t)ween Cecilia and Heron in the garden has lost 
something that pleased me much when I saw it fivst ; 
and I am not sure that you have not likewise oblite- 
rated an account of Sir Thomas's execution, th»t I 
found very pathetic. It would be strange if in these 
two particulars I should seem to miss what never 
existed ; you will presently know whether I am as 
good at remembering what I never saw as I am at 
fbrgetting what 1 have seen. But, if I am right, * I 
cannot help recomraendmg the omitted passages to 
your re-consideratk>n» If the play were designed 
for representation, I should be apt to think Cecilia's 
first speech rather too long, and should prefer to 
have it broken into dialogue, by to interposition 

z 2 
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now and then from one of her sisters. But, since U 
is designed, as I understand, for the closet only^ 
that objection seems of no importance ; at no rate, 
however, wpuld I expunge it, because it is hoth 
prettily imagined and elegantly written. 

I have read your cursory remarks^ an^ am much 
pleased both with the style and the argument. 
Whether the latter be new or not 1 am not com- 
petent to judge ; if it be, you are entitled to much 
praise for the invention of it. Where other da)t^ 
are wanting to ascertain the time when an author of 
many pieces wrote each in particular, there can be 
no better criterion by which to determine the point 
than the more or less proficiency manifested in the 
composition. Of this proficiency, where it appears, 
and of those plays in which it appears not, you seem 
to have judged well and truly, and consequently I 
approve of your arrangement. 

I attended, as you desired me, in rest^ihg the 
character of Cecilia, to the hint you gave me con^ 
corning your sister Sally, and give you joy of siic^h 
a sister. This, however, not exclusively of*' the 
rest, for, though they may not all be Cecilias, I have 
a strong persuasion that they are all very amiable. 

W.C. 



fO LADY HESRETH. 



The Lodg^* Mj^ch 25, 179«. , 

My dearest Coz*-.wMr. Rose's longer stay xkas^ 
he at first intended was the occasion of the longer 
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delay of my answer to your note, as you may both 
have perceived by the date thereof and learned 
from his information. It was a daily trouble to me 
to see it lying in the window-seat, while I knew 
you were in expectation of its arrival. By this time 
I presume you have seen him, and have seen like- 
wise Mr. Hayley*s friendly letter and complimentary 
sonnet, as well as the letter of the honest Quaker ; 
all of which, at least the two former, I shall be 
glad to receive again at a fair opportunity. Mr. 
Hayley's letter slept six weeks in Johnson's cus- 
tody.^ it was necessary I should answer it without 
delay, and accordingly I answered it the very even- 
ing on which I received it, giving him to understand, 
among other things, how much vexation the book- 
seller's folly had cost me, who had detained it so 
long ; especially on account of the distress that I 
knew it must have occasioned to him also. From 
his reply, which the return of the post brought me, 
I learn that in the long interval of my non-corre- 
spondence, he had suffered anxiety and mortification 
enough ; so much that I dare say he made twenty 
vows never to hazard again either letter or compli- 
ment to an unknown author. What, indeed, could 

* We bave already stated that Haylej was engaged in a 
life of Milton, when Cowper was announced as editor of 
Johnson's projected work. With a i^enerosity that reflects the 
highest credit on his feelings, he addressed a letter on this 
occasion to Cowper, accompanied by a complimentary sonnet, 
and offering his kind aid in any way that might prove most 
acceptable. The letter was entrusted to the bookseller, who 
delayed transmitting it six 'WeekAt and thereby created great 
anjdety ia Hayley's mi&d. 
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he knagine less than .thait I roeaoit by.suc^ an ob- 
fitiimte silence ta liell him that I valued neither him 
Bor his praiseSf not his profiled firi^pddiipa )in ^ort, 
that I coDiidered him. as a riifal^ 'and therelbrei like 

. a true author, hated anddesfused him* . I^e.is opw, 
< htmererf^oaanxiced that I love him^ as indeed »t.4o, 
iandl acoonnt i^m the chi^. ac(|^if itinn thsLt j^ny 

' ovpn verse has eTer:procured mo* , Brute shQul4 I 
be if I did not, for hb promises me ey.ei(y;ja#sif taji^ce 
.- in bis power. ' • •.■:;/ -rnV 

. (>. i have likewise a very pleasing l^^^,T&P«?i.i!!yir. 

I' Paiic^ wbichJ wish you wer^ here tp r^; ^d a 

' ^dry {^easing poem t^t came jnclosed in i;tvfor.|ny 
' relviaai, 'Written when he was only. twenty .year^ of 

^ 'age^ yet wonderfully well writt^i» though waxU^ng 

t jssimn correetion. » . 

: 7oMr. Hurdis I return Sir Thomas More,^- 

~ tnoiortow, having revised it a second time* ,Hi^, is 
BOW a very resectable figure, and will dp my friji^^d, 

' who gives him to the public this springs cpn^id^i^le 

' credit. ' 

TO THOMAS PARK, £SQ. 

^"* " '' ' Wfe8toiiUiAlemood,»f«*cI»3»/l1^i 

Mjr dear Sir— tf you have indeed so favourable 
an opinion of my judgment as you profess, Vbich I 
shall not allow myself to question, you will dihik 
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highly and honmirabFy df yowr poem,* for so I think 

of it The y\ew you give of the place that you 

^d^cribei is eleeir -atiid distkiot^ the sentiments are 

just, thb refleotions > touching; and the numbers 

uncbitifrionly fiarmonious. I give you jay of having 

' 1)^611 able topfdduce^y at cirenty years of age, tvhat 

%6tt^iiot' h«te='dibgmced>yo«iat a much Ibter'pe- 

' ^dd*^a<id, if yea choose to print it, have'no doubt 

'^tMtirwil! do you great credRt* 

You will perceive, however, when 'you receive 

' H^ttt'cd^y hgrnn, tlmt I have used all the liberty you 

'^ gHif^ m^: I have proposed many ehorations? %ut 

' you WHl leonsider' them as only proposed* : . My iliaes 

'" m^ by no itieans obtruded on you, bat are Yoady* to 

' ^SMs pkee to any that you shall chome Ifo substitute 

of your own composing. They wiU serve. at: least 

''\o mark l^e passages which seem to me ausceptible 

of' improvement, and the manner in which I think 

-'thief change may be made. I have not always, sel- 

'^ddttt indeed, given< my reaitons, but without a 

reason I have altered nothing, and the decision, as 

I say', is lefl with you in the last instance. Time 

failed me to be particular and explicit always in 

accounting for my strictures, and 1 assured myself 

that you would impute none of them to an arbitrary 

humour, but all to' their true cause — a desire to 

dybcharge &ith^y th^ trust committed to me. 

^, ,, I. cannot but add, I think it a pity that yoi^ who 

. h%Yp evidently such talents for poetry, shoulcl be so 

loudly called another way, and want leisure to cul- 

* A juvenile offering of gratitude to the place where the 
writier bad receired hia education. 
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tivate tliem ; for if such was the bud, what might 
we not have jntpeoted to ie« in the full-blown 
flower ? Perhaps, however, I am not quite prudent 
in saying all' 'thi6 to you, whose proper function is 
not tfaoit of fli poet^ but I say It, trusting to yow 
pmdeiieer liia^ yKMwill not voSSt&t it to seducd-yol^.' 
• I have not tbt* edition of MSton's juvenile' fo<^tti4 
whixth youinentioti, but shaH botruly glaAtd s/e^ k^ 
and thankyoii for the ^er. ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

No 'posfiiUe way ooeors tx> me of returning- y W 
MS. Imt' by tiie Wellingborough ; cdafehr by tiiii^ 
ctaEiveynulatheirttfore I shaHAendit'onMonday,'^akii' 
my remarks, rough aa I maile them, ishdl^'adcoH^- 
pinyit/ ' ■ ' ^ '^ i 

Believe me wiih mndi smcerity, '^'^' 

Yourij - '-' ■' 

... ... >^iri 

l^a SABCmfiL ROSE, BSQ. ' '^ ' 

My deav Friend-^M y- mornings, ever smce you 
went, have been gmn to my correspohdents'i thts' 
momng I haveabreafdy written a long lettei* to Mr/ 
Park^ giving my opinitm of his pbem. Which is a 
favouviAile one* I forget whether I showed it to you 
wiien you were here, and even whether I had then' 
received it He has gtoius and delicate taste ; and^ 
if he were not an engmver, might be one of our itorst 
hands in poetry, 

w. a 
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TO SibliVBi: BOHByBSII. 



, W^«toiv Aifril 5, 179?. 

Xou (:alk, my dear firiend, a» John; BunytajsayB^ 
<< Uke one ttot haa t}ie egg^^h^ fitiUmpon his 1»^«" 
You talk of the mighty favoura that^ you have hre- 
ceived from m^ and foirget entirely those for irhich 
I am indebted to you ; but) though you forget ihem* 
I, shall not| nor ever think that I have cequhed ybu, 
so long! as .any opportunity presenliS itself of reik^ 
(jibing you the sm^est service : small indeed is all 
that J ipan ever hope to render^ 

You now perceive^ and sensibly, that not vothout; 
reason I complained^ as I used to Ah of those tire- 
some roguei^ the printers. Bless yourself that you 
have. no^. two thick quartos to bring forth, as I had. 
My vexation was always much increased by this re- 
flection—they are every day, and all day long, em- 
ployed in printing for somebody, and why not for 
me ? This was adding mortification to disappoint- 
ment,* so that I often lost all patience. 

,,'^he ^nffirag^.of Dr* Kohertsonjmakei nore tlmn 
aii(iepds for th^ scurvy jest passed i^oik me by the 
wag unknown. I regard him not; nor, esicept fisr 
about two moments after I first beaid of .his doings, ' 
have 1 ever reg^dedhim, I hate somewhenea 
secret enemy ; . I kn^w not for what cause he shouM 
be so, but he, I imagine, supposes that he has a 
cause : it is well, however, to have hut one; and I 
will take all the care I. can not to increase the 
number. 
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I have begun my notes^ and am playing the com- 
mentator inanfully. The worst of it is that I am 
anticipated in almost all my opportunities to shine 
by those wlio have goj^e before me. 

• • ■ .•■■■'■■■■ ,w;'(5:'- 






' . The. following lett^er Js the . coTuoaexH^^mamii of 
Cowper* s correspondence with Hayley, otigv^iitjAtig 
iAtbe.ciffcumstances already detailed itolhe^imder. 

. .! . " • : ' . • ■ ■ I 1 • ;» ii. w. 1 

,1 ., . TO WILLIAM HAYLKV, pSQ^ j.. ^. ,. 1 

• \ ' " W^tbrf, Aptil'ff, l^W 

' My iiear Friend — God ^ant that tliis frienilship 
of ours may be a comfort to us all the rest of our 
^ys; in a world where true friendships are rarities, 
apd especially where suddenly formed they are apt 
soon to terminate I But, as I said before, I feet 'a 
disposition of heart toward you, that t never felt for 
one 'whom I had never seen; and that shall prove 

itself, I trust, in the event, a propitious omen. 

# * # ♦ # " 

iloracesays somewhere, though I may quote it 
'^ kmissi perliaps,' for I have a terrible memory^' 

*' Utrun^que nostrum incrQdibili modo 
Consentit astrum." 

* * * Our stars consent^ at least have had an ui- 
fluence somewhat similar, in an^other and more im- 

portant article. ■* ... 

It gives me the sincerest pleasure that I may hope 
to see you at Weston; for, as to any ixiigcations of 
rojne, ^hey must, I fear,. npt»fitjis|anding the jpy I 
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should feel in being a guest of yours, be still consi- 
dered in the light of* impossibilities. Come, then, 
my friend, and be as welcome (as the country people 
say he^e) as the flowers in May I I am happy, as I 
say. In the expectation ; but the fear, or rather the 
consciousness, that I shall not answer on a nearer 
' viewi'intikeB ii'BtrenJilKtg Idnd ttf happiness and a 
Jdtfrtttfliti Ml,,. 

' ' ' 'AAeF itlie privacy, whioh I have meMioned above, 

I went to Huntingdon ; soon after my arrival there, 

I took up my quartenrs at die kouse of the Rev. Mr. 

im while he lived, and ever 

ived with his widow, ^er, 

. mistress of the house ; ^d 

)r you will find her just such 

o me she has been often' a 

he kindest friend, through a 

at I have had to grapple with 

t Uiirty years. I thought it 

to you thus, than to present 

her to you at your coming, quite a stranger. 



1 

nnrary rope aescnoeB as 
' " No inigbt; ato 

' Ris crtrn n^rbi neatly bound, aod L 
You shall know how this hafi cOiiid t 
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Tell me, my friend, are your letters ia your own 
hand-writing? If so, I am in pain for your eye«^ 
lest by such frequent demands upon th^m I shou]4 
hurt them. I had rather write you thre^ letter&^or 
one, much as I prize your letters, than that should 
happen. And now, fof the present, adieu,— I.^B;n 
going to accompafiy Milton into the Ifike <Qf jSir^ 
and brimstone, having just begim my anno^UonSe , . 

w, c. 



TO THE RET. MR. HURDIS. 

Weston, April 8, 1792^ 

My dear Sir— Your entertaining and plea^anl;, 
letter, resembling in that respect all that I receive 
from you, deserved a more expeditious answer* and 
should have had what it so well deserved, had it not 
reached me at a time when, deeply in debt to all 
my correspondents, I had letters to write without 
number. Like autumnal leaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombromy the unanswered &rrago lay 
before me. If I quote at all, you must expect me 
henceforth to quote none but Milton, since for a 
long time to come I shall be occupied with him 
only. 

I was much pleased with the extract you gav« me 
from your sistei; EMza s letter ; she writes very ele- 
gantly, and (if I might say it without seeming to 
flatter you) I should say much in the manner of 
her brother. It is well for your sister Sally that 
gloomy Dis is already a married man, else perhaps 
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finding her, as he found Proserpine, studying botimy 
in the fields, he might transport her to his own 
flowerless abode, where all her hopes of improve- 
ment in that science would be at an end for ever. 

VHiat letter of the lUth of December is that 
which you say you have not yet answered ? Con- 
sider, it is April now, and I never remember any 
thmg that I write half so long. But perhaps it re- 
lates to Calchas, for I do remember that you have 
not yet tumished me with the secret history of him 
and his family, which I demanded from you. 
Adieu I Yours most sincerely^ 

W. C. 

I rejoice that you are so well witli the leai^oed 
Bfehop o£ Sarum,-]* and well remember liow he. fer- 
reted the vermin Lauder X out of all his hidingSf 
when I was a boy at Westminster. 

I have not yet studied with your last remarks be- 
fore me, but hope soon to find an opportunity. 



TO JOSEPH Hlhh, SSQ«* 

Weston, April 15, |792, 
My dear Friend — ^I thank you for your remits 

t Dr. DoQglfls. 

% Lander eadett^otisfAd fd'd«f>r6cfat0 the fiime of Milton hy 
a cbarge of .plagiwpiitB. X>r. £>9ugliB firtcctesftfnlly vindicated - 
the great poet from mch aiv imputatkOQ, faad' proved Chat' it" 
was a gross fiction on the part of Lauder. 

* Private Correspondence. 
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tance ; which, to use the language of a song much 

in use when we were boys, • 

" Adds fresh beauties to the spring. 
And makes all nature look more gay.** 

What the author of the song had particularly in 
view when lie thus sang, I know not ; but probably, 
it was not the sum of fifly pounds : which, as pro- 
bably, he never had the happiness to possess. It 
was, most probably, some beautiful n3rmph, — b^^u-. 
tiful in his eyes, at least, — who has long since be- 
come an old woman. 

I have heard about my wether mutton ^rom va- 
rious quarters. First, from a sensible little ms^i, 
curate of a neighbouring village ;* then from Walter 
Bagot ; then from Henry Cowper ; and now from 
you. It was a blunder hardly pardonable in a man 
who has lived amid fields and meadows, grazed by 
sheep almost these thirty years. I have accord- 
ingly satirized myself in two stanzas which I com- 
posed last night, while I lay awake, tormented with 
pain, and well dosed with laudanum. If you find 
them not very brilliant, therefore, you will know 
how to account for it. 

Cowper had sinn*d with some excuse. 

If, bound in rhjrming tethers, 
He had committed this abuse 

Of changing ewes for wethers ; 

But, male for female is a trope, 

Or rather bold misnomer. 
That would have startUd ere^ Pope, 

When he translated Homer. 

* Rer. John Quchanaa, 
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Having translated all the Latin and Italian Mil- 
tomcsy I was proceeding merrily with a Commentary 
on the Paradise Lost, when I was seized, a week 
since, with a most tormenting disorder ; which has 
qualified me, however, Xo make some very feeling 
observations on that passage, when I shall come 
to it: 

• • . " 111 fare our ancestor impure !*' 

For this we may thank Adam ; — and you may thank, 
him, too, that I am not able to fill my sheet, nor 
endure a writing posture any longer. I conclude 
abruptly, therefore, but sincerely subscribing my- 
self, with my best compliments to Mrs. Hill, 

Your affectionate 

W. C. 



TO LADY THROCKMORTON. 

Weston, April 16, 179«. 

My dear Lady Frog — I thank you for your letter, 
as sweet as it was short, and as sweet as good news 
could make it. You encourage a hope that has made 
me happy ever since I have entertained it. And 
if my wishes can hasten the event, it will not be 
long suspended.* As to your jealousy, I mind it 
not, or only to be pleased with it ; I shall say no 
more on the subject at present than this, that of all 
ladies living, a certain lady, whom I need not name, 

* Tbe prospect of a marriage between Miss Stapleton the 
Catharina of Cowper, and Mr. Courtenay, Sir John Throck- 
morton's brother. 
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wdoM be th^ the lady of mj choice for a certam 
gentleman^ were the whole sex submitted td rAy 
election. ' ' • 

What a delightful anecdote is that which you tell 
me of a young lady detected in the Tery act of 'jitcA^^ 
ing our Catharina*s praises; is itJx^ssibletliifc'altM^ 
can survive the shame, the mortification, of sucn it 
discovery? Caii she ever see the same compimjr 
again; or any company th^t she can suppose; %^ mi 
remotest possibility, may have beard die tidinlgi'P 
If she can, she must have an assurance eqtull io'hler 
vanity. A lady in London stole my son^ dii' the 
broken Rose, or rather would have stolen and KiV^ 
passed it for her own. But she too was unfortu- 
nate in her attempt ; for there happened to be a fe- 
male cousin of mine in company, who knew tliat I 
had written it. It is very flattering to a poet's 
pride that the ladies should thus hazard every thing 
for the sake of appropriating his verses. I may ^y 
with Mihon, that I am fallen on evil ton^mes^ und evU 
daysy being not only plundered of tha^t whick: be- 
longs to me, but being charged with that which 
does not Thus it seems (and I have learned it 
from more quarters than one) that a report is, and 
has been some time current in diis and the neigh- 
bouring counties, that, though I h&ve giTfsn niyseif 
the air of declaiming against the Slave Traoe in 
'< The Task,'* I am in reality a friend to it ; and last 
night I> received a letter from Joe Kye, to inform 
me that I have been much traduced and calum- 
niated on this accotmt. Not knowing how I could, 
better or more Effectually refute the scandal, I have 
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this morning sent a copy to the Northampton piq>er» 
prefaced by a short letter to the printer^ specifying 
the occasion. The verses are in honour of Mr. 
Wilber$>rce» and sufficiently expressive of my pre- 
sent sentiments on the subject. You are a wicked 
ffjr one for disappointing us of our expected visit, 
and therefore, out of mere spite, I wUl not insert 
th(^. I have been very ill these ten days, and for 
tbie same spite's sake will not tell you what has 
ailed me. But^ lest you should die of a fright, I will 
h^ve the mercy to tell you that I am recovering. 

Mrs. Gifbrd and her little ones are gone, but 
your brother is still here. He told me that he had 
somi^. expectations of Sir John at Weston ; if he 
come, I shall most heartily rejoice once more to see 

)iim at a table so many years his own. 

W. C. 



We subjoin the verses addressed to Mr. Wilber- 
force, intended to vindicate Cowperfrom the charge 
(^ lukewarmness in such a cause. 



SONNET. 
TO WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ESQ* 

Thy country, Wilberforce, with just disdain* 
Hears thee, by cruel men and impious, call'd 
Fanatic, for thy zeal to loose th* enthraU'd 
From exile, public sale, and slavVy's chain. 
Friend of the poor, the wrong'd, the fetter-gall'd. 
Fear net lest labour such as thine be vain! 
Tlx>a bast achieved a part, hast gain'd the ear 
Of Britain's senate to thy glorious cause: 

VOL. IV. A A 
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Hope snules, joy tpringi, uid tho^ cold caution pause 

And weare delay, the better hour is near. 

That shall remunerate thy tofls soFore 

By peace for Afric, fenc'd with British laws. 

EDJoy what thou hast won, esteem and lore 

Fram all the just on earth and aU the hleat abore! 
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NOTES TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 



Page 99. 

" Recovery of his Majesty George the Third, 
February 27, 1789, after his unfortunate ilhiess.'* 

The following lines, written to commemorate this 
happy event, merit to be recorded. 

Not with more grief did Adam first sunrey. 
With doubts perplext, the setting orb of day ; 
Nor more his joy, th' ensuing mom, to view 
That splendid orb its glorious course renew ; 
Than was thy joy, Britannia, and thy pain. 
When set thy sun, and when he rose again. 

Page 114. 

BOSWBLL's life of JOHNSON. 

" Homer," says a popular critic, " is not more 
decidedly the first of heroic Poets — Shakspeare is 
not more decidedly the first of Dramatists — Demos- 
thenes is not more decidedly the first of Orators, 
than Boswell is the first of Biographers." 
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" A book," obgerves Mr. Croker, << to tffbich the 
world refers as a manual of amuseipeDt, a repository 
of wity wisdom, and morals, and a lively and faithful 
history of the manners and literature of Eoglanc), 
during a period hardly second in brilliancy, find eD-< 
perior in importance even to the Augus|;an.age of 
Anne." 

■ . /. 
Page 120. / 

" There goes more to the composition of a vo- 
lume than many critics imagine." 

4 stronger instance can scarcely be quoted of th^e 
n^ntal laboiir employed in the conxposition of a 
work) than what is recorded of Bpileau, who QPfc;u- 
pied eleven months in writing his '^ Equiyo^uj^^*^ 
consisting only of 346 lines, and afterwards spent 
three years in revising it. 

Cowper sometimes wrote only five or six lines in 
a day. 

Pfa^el38. 

THE FBENCH REVOLUTION. '"* 



. Rousseau's {irophecy of this great catastrophe has 
been .already inserted; but the most renwkaV^ 
prediction, specifying even the precise period of 
its fulfilment, is to be found in Fleming*]^ ** Apk)- 
calyptic Key," published so far back as the year 
1701. In this work is the following passage. 
" Perhaps th^ French numarehy m8.y begin . to b^ 
considerably humbled about that time : that wheietts 
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tke present Frendi King (Lewis XIY.) takes the Sun 
fbf his ^nUdenij and this Ibr his motto* ** nee pluribus 
impar," he maj at length, or rather his snecessors, 
and' ^he monarchy itself^ at kasi before ele year 
1794, be forced to adooowledge that in respect to 
neighbouring potentates, he is even nngtdis im- 
parr* 

We add one more very curious prediction. 

*^ Yes ; that Versailles, ii^ch thou hast made 
for the glory of thy names, I will throw to the 
ground, and all your insolent inscriptions, figures, 
abominable pictures. And Paris; Paris, that im- 
perial city, I will afflict it dreadfully. Yes, I will 
dfflict the RojbI Family. Yes, I will avenge the 
iniqiiity of the King upon his grand-children." — 
La/ctfs Prophetic Warnings^ Lond. 1707, p. 42. 

Page 149 

COWPER's HOMERIC VERSION. 

In this laborious undertaking, Cowper was as- 
sisted by the following editions of that great poet. 

1st. That of Clarke, 1729—1754. 4 vols. Gr. 
et Lat. 

' This is the most popular edition of Homer, and 
die basis of many subsequent editions. The text is' 

* By referring to ReTelatioa xvi. 8« it. will be seen thiE^t 
the fourUi viol is poured out on the iSu«|^ which is interpreted 
as denoting the humiliation of some eminent potentates of the 
Komish communion, and therefore principally to be under- 
stood of the House of Bourbon, which takes precedence of 
tbsaaill. 
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fQffpif d^oii i^ of Schr,eYeliu5 and of Bafncss. The 
notes are grammatical and philological^ with nu- 
merous quotations from Virgil of parallel passages. 
The want of the anci^t* Oteek Sdiolia is the prin- 
ck>sl^ d^eQt>< ' V- .J • . ^. ., r^i ') H 

..t2n4!ir...Th»tQf yilWs^n. . Y^ce., J^ftS., ^Q^.,, 
,,.TWs editi<»n i/^ distinguish^ by a f^cjsjfnile ^f^ 
tb^ stesa.and. so^oUa of * ,MS». of ,Hiqro^, v^.^f 
t^th ceiitui;}^ ^und, in the library c^f , Sj^ J^f^ 
Yenip^.,. ,Ttic Prtface. abcjundai in .leafi^e^,.^ |jc^t 
teresting,matt^, and is in high estimfitiqn^9^pi{|; 
scholars. Wolf, Heyne, and the Oxford, or Gren- 
ville edition, have profited largely by Villoison's 
l^j^KMirSr >^ . H^ .industrious s^i^h . ;^i(nr . v|k)u«ble 
M SS. and care in collating them ^irith. n^^Y)^ 
editions ; ,his critical acumen, sound scholarship, 
and profound erudition, entitle him to the gratitude 
and praise of the classical student. He died in 
' 1805. 

ardly. Thatof Heyne. Leipsick. 1802, 8 vols. 
Gr. et Lat. 

The text is formed on that of Wolf. The editor 
was assisted in this undertaking by a copy tit Bent- 
ley's Homer, in which that celebrated critic restores 
the long-lost digamma; and by an ancient and 
valuable MS. bejiopgii^g to Mr. Towpeley. 

Of this edition it has b^n observed tb^t " ^® 
work of Professor Heyne wiE in a.greal measure 
preclude the necessity of fkrther collations, from 
which nothing of oonsequence can be expected. 
When the Greek language is better understood than 
it is at present, it will be resorted to as a rich repo- 
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sitory of philological mfonnatioiiV* — JBdinBurgh Se^ 
vieWf July 1803. 

PagelSQ* 

Dr. Warton, (Joseph,) head master of Wki* 
chaster School uptrards 6f thlrtyyeaffiy where -he 
presTded'wfth high reputation; aothor of '" Essay 
oil th6 Writihgs and Genias of Pope," and of an 
edition of the Works of Pbpe, in 9 vols. 8to. He 
i*ias brother to Thomas Warton, well knbwn for'hii 

IRstoi*y of English Poetry. Died in 1800. 

ii . •• • « ■ 

^ I, . i ' . . Page 164* 

^''**TVo Odifts composed by Horace have 1)een 
feteTy disdbvered at Rome." ' ' 

. iTiese Odes proved to be forgeries. They were 
repprt^d tp have been found in the Palatine J^ibrary, 
and communicated to the public by Gasper Palla- 
vicini,. t}^ sub-librarian. We have room only for 
the following. 

,, , /AD 9AJ«nJM FLOBUM. 

, ^.1 P^sQplor groo^em ^Tat ova rapaxtvi ; 
, Instdt Au^umnus ; glacialis anoo 
Mox hyems volyente adiret, capillis 
* '" {forrida canis. 

t 

Jam licet Nymphas trepidd fupices 
Iii»x)al, IdDto pedh il^ii«iidaii, 
' )St h^mcaptsB, sSnuilantiv ixbtn, . ; • 

Oaculafigif 

Jaa Ho#t fino madidpA ftitnsto 

J>,e di|0 l^tum recinnra carmen ; ) 

Flore^ si te des bilarum, licebit 

Sumere noctem« 
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Jam vide pvnit Aquikae tpanas 
Mens yiri fortis sibi constat, iitnim 
Serius lethi citiasve tristis 

Adirolat liora. 

There is a false quantity in the first stanza, which 
affords presumptive evidence of forgery. ' * 

The title of the second Ode is» '* Ad Librunl 
suum/* , ■ ,^ i ., 

Page 182. 

THE 07PICS OF POET LAtJBBAt^. '" 

Lady Hesketh suggested this appointment tp 
Cowper, which had become vacant by the death of 
Warton in 1790. The Poet declined the offer oif 
her services, and Henry James Pye, Esq. was npT 
minated the successor. 

Page 184. 
cowpbr's strictures on the universities. 

Dr. Johnson, in enumerating the advantages re** 
suiting from a university education, specifies the 
following as calculated to operate powerfully on 
the mind of the student*. " 

" There is at least one very powerful incentive to 
learning ; I mean the Genius of the place. It is a 
sort of inspiring Deity, which every youth of quick 
sensibility and ingenuous disposition creates to him- 
self, by reflecting that he is placed under thoae ve- 
nerable walls, where a Hooker and ^ Hammond, a 
Bacon and a Newton, oace pursued the same tourse 
of science, and from whence they soared to the 
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most elevated heights of literary fkme/' — Tfte Idler^ 
No. 33. 

Page 203. 

dpnnb'9 forms. 

Dr. Donne, Dean of St Paul's, and Chaplain to 
King James the First, belonged to that class of 
writers, whom Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, de- 
scribes as metaphysical poets. Their great object 
seemed to be to display tlieir wit and learning, and 
to astonisli by what was briltiant, rather than to 
please by what was natural and simple. Notwith- 
standing this defect, the poetry of Doime, though 
harsh and unmusical, abounds in powerful thought^i 
and discovers a considerable share of learning. His 
divinity was drawn from the pure fountain of Reve- 
lation, of which he drank copiously and freely. Of 
his fervent zeal and piety, many instances are re- 
corded in that inimitable piece of .biography^ Izaak 
Walton's Lives. We subjoin a specimen of his 
poetry, composed during a severe fit of sickness, 
aod which, im his recovery, was set to music, and 
used to beoftoi sung to the organ by the choristers 
of St. Paul's, in his own hearing." 

HYMN TO GOD THE VATW^9^ 

Wilt thou forglYB that sin wheipe I begun, 
Which was my sin, though it were done before ? 
writ thou forgive that sin through which I run, 
And do ruA ertfTt, though dtill I do deplore? 
When thcii hatft doiift> fhcn,- haet not done, 
, . For JL biv^.^ jnciKi^ti 
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Wilt thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made mj sin their doorl 
Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, hut wallow'd in a score ? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done. 
For I have more. 

3. 

I have a sin of fear, that when I've spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 
But swear hy thyself that, at my death, thy Son 
Shall shine, as he shines now, and heretofore ; 
And having done that thou hast done, 
I fear no more. 

Divine Poems, 

Page 836. 

Drummond, an elegant Scottish poet, born in 
1585. His works, though not free from the con- 
ceits of the Italian School, are characterised by 
much delicacy of taste and feeling. There is a 
peculiar melody and sweetness in his verse, and his 
sonnets particularly have procured for him a fame, 
which has survived to the present time. An editi(m 
of his Poems was published in 1791, by Cow^r's 
correspondent, Mr. Park. 

END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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